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The Crusades of the Hu- Like electricity and other new- 
fangled things, journalism has 
created a vocabulary and many usages of its own. 
One of the most striking phenomena of the news- 
paper domination of modern life, is what is called 
the “crusade.” The crusade, as everybody knows, 
is a determined attack upon some pet aversion. It 
is persisted in day after day until the aversion sub- 
sides or the readers rebel. Editors, reporters, and 
illustrators assail the enemy with every weapon 
available or imaginable, and the variegation of the 
attacks is sometimes wonderfully ingenious. The 
regular correspondents join the affray from afar, 
and the anonymous and pseudonymous bores, 
“Probonopublico,” “Veritas” and “Oldsubscriber’ 
write from their homes—or assume to, for a large 
part of these screeds is, of course, cooked up in the 
newspaper offices, like much of the cable news and 
foreign gossip. ‘The motive of the crusade is, osten- 
sibly, to abate a nuisance, though there are reasons 
for believing that its effect on the circulation is not 
unconsidered. It may be the wild swan-song of an 
effete editor feeling his head going and anxious to 
create a sensation that will keep the axe in suspense 
a while longer; or it may be the grand splurge of a 
new man eager to justify his appointment. Some- 
times it is due to spite, and sometimes, undoubtedly, 
it is due to a very real indignation. lor even news- 
paper managers are human, and occasionally de- 
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viate into sincerity. 

Of much the same spirit, is the crusade some- 
times indulged in by the humorous press. The 
effect of the incessant rain of grape-shot sent gat- 
ling-wise by the paragraphers and cartoonists of 
the comic papers is hard to estimate. Often its in- 
fluence seems to be absolutely nil. Often its re- 
sults are very plainly to be recognized. 

The truth of the matter is, probably, that the 
effect of satire is much like that of ethical exhorta- 
tion. In spite of centuries of pleading and prayer, 
education and reformation, one sees hitherto re- 
spectable folk robbing their best friends and killing 
off their relatives. To be a Sunday-School super- 
intendent is to be placed in constant communion 
with the best moral laws and influences; yet to be a 
Sunday- School superintendent, if precedents prove 
anything, is to be in a very dangerous position, in 
the very focus of temptations, indeed. Not only do 
the most select citizens slip on occasions, but there 
are others of us whom no amount of social obloquy, 
clubbing at the hands of indignant policemen, or 
years of incarceration in zebra-like attire can keep 
ini the straight strait path. And yet the inculcation 
of ethics exerts, undeniably, an immense power for 
good. As it is with serious moral influences, so it 
must be with satire. The humorist has been harp- 
ing on the ten strings of his lyre from time when 
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the memory of man runneth not back to the con- 
trary. Yet the plumber still dawdles, knowing that 
time is money indeed to him; the iceman still leaves 
his fleeting caramel on the sunny pavement; the 
mother-in-law still refuses to abdicate to the pre- 
tender; the punster still disregards the edict that the 
pun is the lowest form of witlessness. There is no 
denying that these evils persevere in spite of the 
satirist. Yet one can believe that without him they 
would flourish far more than they do—like any 
other plague, in fact, against which no antiseptic 
battle is waged. One can now even see, or flatter 
himself that he sees, a positive abatement of certain 
ancient nuisances by the powers of the humorous 
press—and that may be taken to mean the whole 
press, for every paper has its humorous para- 
grapher, or at least one who renders unto the scis- 
sors the things that are the scissors’. The papers 
see to it that you are kept well enough informed 
of anything of the sort they may have accomplished. 
In fact they frequently carry it to the nausea point, 
harping on their daughter and their ducats till you 
wish them all at the bottom of a particularly deep 
sea. The comic papers do not push this to the ex- 
treme of the daily press, because, though they may 
not always be edited by men with a good working 
idea of the ludicrous, they must at least credit their 
readers with that sixth sense. 


Public Schools as Summer | his summer's experiences have 

Resorts changed vacation schools from 
an experiment into an institution. In New York 
City the experimental stage was begun four sum- 
mers ago, when three public schools were open in 
the poorer districts for such children as might pre- 
fer school work to street play. To the surprise of 
the incredulous, there was an average attendance of 
one thousand the first summer. The next year this 
attendance was trebled, and the third the atten- 
dance exceeded the capacity of the buildings so that 
children had to be turned away. This summer six 
schools were opened, and the average attendance 
sprang to nearly six thousand. The expenses of 


. the six weeks’ course—borne up to this time by 
‘the singularly progressive Society for Improving 


the Condition of the Poor—have been so light 
(barely $1,000 for each school), and the success of 
the schools has been so great, that Mayor Strong 
has pledged himself to the adoption of the vacation 
schools by the Department of Education. This 
pledge, which met with general approval, marks the 
recognition of vacation schools as a permanent in- 
stitution. In Boston the experiment has passed 
through similar stages of development, and _ this 
summer the University of Chicago Settlement has 
successfully planted the vacation school in the 
western metropolis. The press of that city recog- 
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nizes that the institution has come to stay, the 
Times-Herald declaring that the vacation school’s 
astonishing popularity with street gamins must 
eventually modify the curriculum of the regular 
school year. The vacation schools in all the cities 
are conducted along what may be called kindergar- 
ten and manual training school lines. There are 
classes in drawing, sewing, clay-modeling, carpen- 
tering, and various other kinds of hand-work, which 
the children take a natural and most useful pride in 
learning to do. There is also an appeal to every 
child’s instinctive love of learning about insect and 
animal and plant life. All along the line the rule is 
to take children’s natural instincts and develop 
mental activity by appealing to them. Singing and 
listening to stories naturally constitute an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. Through the 
stories a good deal of ethical teaching is done, by 
appealing to the generous sentiments which the 
roughest children have in overflowing abundance 
if they are only touched. National and municipal 
sentiment is being nurtured in most of these 
schools, one of those in New York having a “City 
Government,” with an active Street Cleaning De- 
partment; while the Chicago school has an aggres- 
sive Clean City League, which does a good deal of 
work outside of school hours. Of course, the suc- 
cess of work of this sort is dependent upon the en- 
thusiasm of individual teachers, but one of the best 
features of the vacation schools is the field they 
have furnished teachers for individual enthusiasm. 
Altogether, the experiment has been a most notable 
success; and the modified view of the intellectual 
tendencies of street gamins popularized by the vaca- 
tion schools is sure in the near future to keep most 
of the school buildings of our great cities from 
standing idle during the long vacations. 


The Labor Problem as Seen Lhe work of university settle- 

From Within ments in studying labor prob- 
lems by living among the laborers is no longer the 
finest expression of the determination of educated 
young men to-day. To know how the other half 
lives, Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff, of Princeton, has 
not been content to live among workingmen. He 
has lived as one of them, and the result is a series 
of articles now running in Scribner’s, which 
compel every reader to face the conditions of wage- 
earners somewhat as he would face them were he 
himself a wage-earner. The articles are entitled 
The Workers. An Experiment in Reality. A 
sense of the reality of the experiment portrayed is 
constantly with the reader, for the vivid truthfulness 
of the narrative is as marked as the artistic sub- 
ordination of incidents: which are not significant. 
That which gives an especial charm to the article 
is that Mr. Wyckoff keeps in the background the 
knowledge of sociology he has received from books, 
and lets this knowledge merely serve as a quickener 
of his observation. The occasion of his entering 
upon his year of experience as a casual laborer was 
his sense of the partial justice of a criticism that 
his views on the labor question were mere theories. 
It was at a summer resort in Connecticut, six years 
ago, that he left the world in which he had prom- 
inently moved, and became a laborer, tramping 
across the continent, working here and there at 
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whatever he could find to do and sometimes—even 
in the prosperous year of 1891—finding nothing 
whatever to do—he came to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions under which unskilled 
laborers work and live. The August Scribner's de- 
scribed his journey across Connecticut to the Hud- 
son, where he received his first “steady” job clear- 
ing away the débris of an old building. Some of 
the incidents along the way fix themselves in the 
memory like the best of Heine’s Travel Pictures. 
No reader of Mr. Wyckoff’s articles can forget, for 
example, the strong sense of Christian duty which 
impels the village pastor to invite the tramp who 
has been at work on his wood pile to take supper at 
his family table, and the strong sense of social dig- 
nity which impelled the preacher’s seventeen-year- 
old daughter to resent this very practical applica- 
tion of the teaching of brotherhood. Equally little 
can one forget the amazement of the stable-boy 
under whom Mr. Wyckoff worked for a day or two 
on the Hudson, when asked by him to go to church. 
The only answer which the stable-boy could finally 
give to this unprecendented inquiry was the counter 
inquiry, whether his subordinate took him for a 
“dude.” The September number describing Mr. 
Wyckoff’s first work earning a living—and not 
simply earning meals—is more full of distinctively 
sociological observations. The work he had to do 
was of the hardest, and his fellow laborers were of 
the roughest. With these men he not only worked, 
but boarded and bunked, and his descriptions of 
them, while full of democratic good feeling, bring 
out sharply the hardness of their lives and the 
coarseness, as a rule, of their characters. The 
strength of his feeling for them is shown not by 
idealizing them in his portraits, but by putting 
forcibly the odds against which unskilled workmen 
have to struggle. Speaking, for example, as one of 
them, he says: 





The law of supply and demand does not apply to our 
labor with the same freedom as to other merchandise. We 
are human beings, and some of us have social ties which 
bricks and iron have not, and we do not therefore move to 
favorable markets with the same ease and certainty as these. 
Besides, we are ignorant men, and behind what we have to 
sell is no trained intelligence, or knowledge of prices and 
of the best means of reaching the best markets. And then 
we are poor men, who must sell when we find a purchaser, 
for no “ reserve price ” is possible to us. 


Broadly speaking, we must sell our labor or starve; and 
as hunger is a matter of few hours, and we have no other 
way of meeting this need, we must sell at once for what the 
market offers for our labor. And for some of us there is 
other pressure, unspeakable, immeasurable pressure, in 
the needs of wife and children. 


Such generalizations, however, are rare in Mr. 
Wyckoff’s narrative, which is emphatically a study 
“in reality,” and not in sociologist theory. But the 
sociological observations which are made, whether 
regarding the present position of laborers or its pos- 
sible betterment, are more full of sociological wis- 
dom and social insight than decades of research in 
sociological libraries could have given. Few books 
have been written which contain so much enlighten- 
ment and enlivenment regarding industrial condi- 
tions as these charming articles of Mr. Wyckoff in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
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Parcels handed to us by post- 
masters and letter-carriers al- 
ways arouse interest. Before Miss Guiney gave up 
her famous postoffice at—where was it, now?—we 
got so into the habit of eagerly grabbing what she 
handed out, that we shall probably not get over it 
soon. Her quotation is so “récherché” and her 
comment so curious that she is altogether fascinat- 
ing to harken. But her enthusiasm, which is 
surely one of her best virtues, has plainly carried her 
too far in the case of the forgotten Irishman, James 
Clarence Mangan, whose poems she has collected 
and prefaced, and Lamson, Wolffe and Co. have 
published. His story of poverty and opium gives 
him a sad picturesqueness; his work shows a strik- 
ing and original bent: but that he deserves the 
great name of “genius” as Miss Guiney implies, is 
not, we think, proved by the brief she presents in 
the suit for damages of Mangan vs. Oblivion. He 
belongs rather to those of whom she says, “Apollo 
has a class of might-have-beens whom he loves; 
poets compounded of everything magical and fair, 
like an elixir which is the outcome of knowledge 
and patience, and which wants, in the end, the es- 
sence of immortality.” 

Mangan was a poet of the old school. Nowadays 
we expect our poets to be, above all, respecable; not 
to say smug. But of Mangan Miss Guiney says, 
there were two: ‘one well-known to the Muses, the 
other to the police; one soared through the empy- 
rean and sought the stars, the other lay too often 
in the gutters.” Tom Moore was born in the same 
town as Mangan and, like him, above a. grocer’s 
shop; the two reached the opposite poles of the 
social world. Posterity is cooling in its fondness for 
Moore. It may be doubted whether it can be 
aroused to much warmth over Mangan. 

Perhaps the most important thing about Mangan 
is the well-argued attempt to foist him on Poe’s 
fame. He is not the only original of Poe—Mr. Joel 
3enton is working hard for the claims of one 
Chivers. Furthermore, it is not proved that Poe 
ever saw a line of Mangan’s; and Mangan’s priority 
was only a matter of four or five years at best. That 
he has the tricks of Poe to a T, however, there is 
no denying. But there is also no denying that it is 
rarely more than a trick with him, while with Poe 
it is a haunting and impressive power that made 
The Raven an instantaneous and sensational suc- 
cess, and set Mrs. Browning to writing Poe that it 
produced “a fit of horror” in England. 

For the relation it bears to Poe’s technic, it may 
be interesting to quote an example or two of one 
who wrote prematurely in the Poe manner: 

“Oh, none of all my sisters ten, 

Karaman! 

Loved like me my fellow-men, 
Karaman, O Karaman! 

I was mild as milk till then; 

I was soft as silk till then, 

Now my breast is as a den, 
Karaman! 

Foul with blood and bones of men, 
Karaman! 
Karaman, O Karaman!” 

With blood and bones of slaughtered men, 


Did Poe Plagiarize 
Mangan ? 


That is, of course, strong enough; but what is to 
be said of this stanza in The Saw- Mill: 


“And there, as I lay reclined on the hill, 
Like a man made by sudden qualm ill, 
I heard the water in the water-mill, 
And I saw the saw in the saw-mill. 
As I thus lay still, 
I saw the saw in the saw-mill.” 


This is not a burlesque, at least not by intention, 
and the ending is quite fine, save that “meek owe” 
rhymes with “echo”; and “plank will,” with “tran- 
quil.” Mangan certainly had unusual lyrical gifts, 
and his To Mihri might be called an original of 
Swinburne. Some of his best poems have been re- 
printed in previous issues of this magazine, and 
many of his paraphrases and pseudo-translations 
show a considerable fancy. But he never takes 
hold on the heart very hard and he lacks utterly the 
final and inexplicable quality of genius. He is at 
best only very interesting. 


The Bane of Street \Vith all their potency, why does 
Noises the press make no serious and 
combined crusade against one of the severest ills of 
our time; the noises of city life? Talk of Tom Hood 
and the Song of the Shirt, he published in Punch! 
That was one of the earliest and highest examples 
of a comic paper’s serious influence. But at best 
the Song of the Shirt considered the woes of only 
one caste. Few men are seamstresses long enough 
to suffer from anything more serious than a few 
needle-stabs; but the whole population suffers from 
the uproar of modern life. There are sounds, of 
course, that cannot easily be quenched. But in 
view of their immense drain on the nervous vitality 
of persons apparently hale and hearty, to say noth- 
ing of those confined to sick-beds and unable to 
afford straw for the streets and extra watchmen 
about the’ house, why should we endure the noises 
that are hideously useless? 

The horse-cars jangle-jangle along, though no 
human being could tell why their bells should ring 
incessantly when the far more dangerous cables and 
trolleys have only a gong for use when needed. A 
householder ought to be allowed to protect himself 
with a shotgun from the hucksters that jodel in 
raucous barbarism through the residence-streets. 
It would be hard to see just what advantage the 
newsboys get from their knife-edged shrieks. The 
push-cart men in the gutters make no cry to ad- 
vertise their wares, and the only possible advantage 
of a newsboy’s vocalism is the cultivation of a 
strange power to howl “Extra!” in infinitely varied 
pronunciations. 

The law will punish whosoever invades your resi- 
dence against your will. If a neighbor’s property 
offends your nostrils, it can be condemned for a 
nuisance. Why then should any outlaw be per- 
mitted to set up a heathenish din in the porches of 
your ears? Even at this writing, two street-musi- 
cians—heaven save the mark! (but not the “musi- 
cians” !)—are playing two distinct pieces of blatant 
trash. Both of them are sadly off the key, and the 
key they are off is not the same. One is a wheezy 
organ, the other is a sky-rockety street-piano. The 
asthmatic breath of the one and the plucked teeth 
of the other produce as much of positive distress in 
the head as any dentist could. We know that in all 
the great office-buildings about hundreds are suffer- 
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ing the same torture. What consistency is there in 
arresting a pickpocket who would filch such trash 
as a purse, and allowing the liberty of the city to 
these low-browed banditti, who go about slitting 
ear-drums and bludgeoning peace and power of 
mind? When one is not agonizing with street-music, 
a ceaseless wail of childish treble from newsboys 
throbs in the ears. There are fortunately no street- 
car bells within hearing. We get those all night 
when we try to sleep! 

These things constitute a very serious trespass on 
public comfort and a very definite menace to the 
general health. Let the useless noises be vigorously 
checked at once. After that rubber tires, rubber 
horse-shoes, automobile vehicles and _ universal 
asphalt will come next. Then, while town life can 
never reach the blissful quietude of a country lane, 
it will be less like a boiler factory in full blast. But 
it seems that such a devoutly-to-be-wished consum- 
mation can only be attained nowadays by a com- 
bined crusade on the part of the daily and humor- 
ous press. Such crusaders would deserve all the 
glory of a Godfrey de Bouillon and a Baldwin of 
landers. 


l’ew people have learned as yet 
to appreciate how marked a 
change of appearance the metropolis of the 
United States has recently undergone, and fewer 
still have ventured to approve of the changed aspect 
of the modern city. We are only too ready, be- 
cause tall structures cut off their neighbor’s light, 
and in other ways offend our sense of decency and 
right, to conclude that there is no manner of good 
in them. The very tall buildings, however, have 
merits—purely zsthetic ones—which are worth a 
moment’s attention. They have made of New York 
what it should be, by right of its magnificent posi- 
tion—one of the most picturesque and_ beautiful 
cities of the modern world. To this it has never 
aspired before. Indeed, the look of it from the 
harbor used to be rather commonplace. The spires 
of Trinity and St. Mark’s were for years the only 
notable features of a rather dreary and sombre out- 
line. Gradually, however, the tall sky-scrapers have 
wedged themselves in, and already the low and un- 
impressive sky line of the city has been transformed 
into something wholly new, and something which, 
we confess, is really beautiful. These towering piles 
of iron and stone rise to dizzy heights against the 
sky and at times assume a grandeur which is sur- 
prising. Added to the mere fact of their extraor- 
dinary height, these buildings have fortunately some 
architectural pretensions, especially about their up- 
per stories. If we take their soft purple silhouettes, 
as one of our resplendent sunsets forms the back- 
ground, New York seems more like an enchanted 
city, than the prosaic home of modern industry. 
Evenif weisolate a singleoneof these towering white 
structures and catch a glimpse of its blanched walls 
and endless tiers of windows, when a black swirling 
mass of thunder cloud is bearing down from be- 
hind, the contrasts are such as to leave an indelible 
impression of majestic beauty on our minds. They 


New York's Sky Line 





may be bad for business, they may cause sick head- 
aches to those who are transported to dizzy heights 
in them, they may be anathema to those whose 
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hearts are weak and a dozen things besides, but 
they are not ugly. Indeed, if an all-wise Providence 
were seriously considering the advisability of over- 
turning one of these great structures, as happened 
once at Babel, we should be among the first to inter- 
cede in behalf of the new architecture, and to hope 
that instead our city might be purged of some of 
the brown stone deformities of forty years ago, 
which still remain to disfigure our streets. 
dniisianaatiiatiinaia That somewhat toothless saw, 

Satire “What man has done, man can 
do,’ sometimes cuts no ice, but it will generally 
serve. If, then, one of the humorist’s ten strings 
can be plucked out or frayed beyond usefulness, 
why not the other nine? And it does indeed seem 
that a certain great social revolution has at last 
been accomplished by satire. If women can be 
converted from the theatre-hat habit, what can not 
one hope? Why not attack Original Sin next? 
Here is indeed a glorious victory. One of the most 
horrible instruments of torture was anciently called 
the “Maiden.” The most inhuman modern repre- 
sentative was her theatre-hat. Of all the uncivil- 
ized, ultra-selfish, stubborn—but why rail, now that 
always gracious woman has consented to doff her 
plumes and allow those in the rear a glimpse of the 
drama ahead? 

Legislators had tried to pass laws, compelling 
women to respect the rights of the gentler sex, but, 
even as the Roman matrons once browbeat a senate 
out of limiting their jewelry by law, so the latter- 
day Amazons intimidated legislatures into believing 
that laws against excessive headgear were ungal- 
lant—which is far worse than unconstitutional—or 


if ordinances were passed, they defied them. Then 
after routing man ignominiously, the eternal 


feminine, always blasé of a victory as soon as it is 
won, decided suddenly that it was good to sit un- 
bonneted in the theatre. Was it the new woman 
spirit? and did she do it to ape hatless man? Was 
it merely a whim of fashion? and shall the stage 
pass again into eclipse? Nay, let us lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls that it is a proof of the in- 
fluence of the satirical poets, paragraphers and car- 
toonists! Let us hug this dear delusion to our 
hearts till it is rudely wrenched away. 

While Artemus Ward’s much disregarded canon 
that a comic paper ought to print a joke once in a 
while, is a good guiding principle, the humorous 
press ought also to have some anchorage in the 
serious interests of its clientage. Puck and Judge 
have politics, Town Topics has society. So that 
picturesque cherub Life rides hobbies on crusades. 
Life’s hobby was once the Fifth Avenue stage horse. 
that example of Gothic architecture, who formerly 
never “felt his oats,” because he never had any to 
feel. It bore its share in the theatre-hat crusade. 
Along with other papers it has assailed the bogus 
aristocracy till a prospective father-in-law examines 
the hall-mark of a coronet offered in pawn for his 
daughter almost as carefully as he looks up the 
references of a new cook. It has had a notable in- 
fluence in curbing American snobbery and ostenta- 
tion. It claims the glory of getting the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art opened on Sundays. It bore a 
considerable part in having certain putrescent jour- 
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nalism excluded from the reading rooms of public 
libraries. Besides, as the daily papers agitate their 
free bread and ice funds and sick babies funds and 
such charities, so Life has for years kept a farm of 
its own where it gives thin town-mice a chance to 
fatten in the country. It is at present very furiously 
tilting against the vivisectionists with occasional 
thrusts at allopathy. Other papers have in a less 
tangible degree done much to laugh all manner of 
annoyances out of court, or lash them thence with 
whips of scorpion’s tails. They have to rely on pop- 
ular opinion for their actual success, it is true, but 
they do much to bring that popular feeling to such 
a head that it will act definitely and sharply, for the 
people, like mobs, suffer long and supinely, how- 
ever indignantly, without a leader. 


The fact that Mr. Macmonnies’ 
too speedily famous statue The 
Bacchante is to be unveiled soon in New York, 
may be accepted as an excuse for alluding to a mat- 
ter in point that seems to have been strangely over- 
looked in the multifarious discussion that attended 
its rejection by the trustees of the Boston Public 
Library. Of the faction opposing itthere were two 
cliques. The first thought the bronze a disgraceful 
thing, because it represented a naked girl in an 
hilarious mood. With those who consider the nude 
in art indecent, we do not propose to argue: the 
standpoint on this question is entirely one of edu- 
cation. But there was a second class of opponents 
who declared themselves above what Charles Reade 
calls “prurient prudery”; they objected merely to 
the situation of the statue, for, they said, it was 
plainly uncongenial to the sedate precincts of a 
library. This was a comfortable and convenient at- 
titude to take, so it was on these grounds that the 
harmless little La Cigale was pompously forbid- 
den shelter. It is this idea, this all too prevalent 
idea, that scholarship must get as far as possible 
from the flesh and the primitive emotions, that 
seems to us absolutely false, not only to any sane 
philosophy of life, but to the very origin, history 
and philosophy of scholarship itself. What is 
scholarship, indeed? and how has it developed? 
Here is a fair enough example of it: Take Homer, 
for instance. His poetry shows primarily a high 
rapture in physical powers, a keen interest in prim- 
itive virtues and vices. It is the expression, we will 
say, of the joy of life felt by a school of rhapsodists 
lumped under the name of their master-poet, 
Homer. The lofty verses are chanted, then written 
down. Now comes a body of transcribers, making 
emendations a few and mistakes more. After them 
follows a group of commentators, making glosses 
which, like most glosses, more or less conceal the 
original substance. Then follow commentators on 
commentators, compilers of glossaries that are 
amplified into lexicons for various languages. The 
philosophers, Plato and his descendants, take up 
Homer as a student of human life and motive. Then 
follows an army of commentators on the philo- 
sophers. In time elaborate grammatical and philo- 
sophical systems and subsystems are built up on the 
original work of one who got his inspiration not 
from books but from life. Here enters the pitiful 
misconception. The specialists with their little 
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scholastic specialties bury themselves so deeply in 
a pile of books that they forget that there is a glori- 
ous outer world, where the air is not musty. Or, 
if they consider it at all, they rate it as a very barbar- 
ous uncultured sort of place. In time they have lost 
not only their love of life for its own sweet sake, 
but they have also formed a false conception of liter- 
ature. The original Homer has ceased to be inter- 
esting save for his grammar, for his etymological 
value, for his ethnological information, for hjs 
meter, his elisions and substitutions, for a problem 
in the scientific dissection of internal evidences. 
They make literature not an interpretation of life, 
but a clinic. If such a jungle of literature about 
Literature has grown up around the poet of military 
courage, jealousy and trickery, marital infidelity and 
devotion, it has grown hardly less around the lyric 
poets, the rhapsodists of wine, woman and song: 
the great classics like Anacreon, Horace, Villon 
and Herrick. Horace has become the thing he 
most abhorred, a text-book, and expurgated at that. 
Anacreon is rather cautiously read in this country, 
Villon is a name only, and Herrick is less familiar 
than he should be. But scholars claim to know 
them, libraries honorthemselves with their presence. 

Now the Boston Library doubtless prides itself 
on the number of its editions of Homer and Horace. 
If it gives shelter to these and the other great poets 
of life, how is it to exclude consistently this ecstatic 
mood of Mr. MacMonnies’ Bacchante? If it 
shelters a cast or a picture of Praxiteles’ Hermes 
with the child Bacchus, why can it cali this equally 
classical subject unfit for a library? 

The true conception of literature and of culture 
generally is surely the cultivation of a broader and 
keener understanding of all the factors that make 
up life. Education is now admittedly concerned 
with physical culture. If the biceps is to be con- 
sidered, why not the palate? The Dissertation on 
Roast Pig is literature, if anything is. Culture 
should teach one a knowledge and an appreciation 
of fine savors and conditions, as well as colors and 
sounds and symbols. The Esquimau burying his 
fangs in a piece of putrid walrus-meat is distinctly 
below the epicure who beams upon a _ beefsteak 
selected from specially bred cattle by a scholar in 
meats, cooked to the second by a scientist in calor- 
imetry and garnished by a decorative artist. Why 
should we pick out the eye and ear for education in 
art and music and leave the other senses untrained? 
The love of full lungs, of tingling blood, of exer- 
cise, of pure animal enjoyment is necessary to any 
rounded existence. Otherwise we get anzmic 
bookworms and prudish bigots, haters of art and 
enemies of joy. The great author will give us a new 
sympathy for this glorious world, till with all her 
faults we'll love her still. The benefactor of his 
race is he who, while not neglecting the Hereafter, 
cultivates also the Herewith. If, then, Bostonians 
and the like are going to banish all statues and all 
paintings that inculcate either by description or by 
contagion such a rich harmless rapture of life as 
this gracious little Grecian romp, they must throw 
out also Theocritos and Chaucer, As You Like It, 
L’Allegro, and everything that gives life a zest, 
an ecstasy. They must make an ordinance to ex- 
purgate the calendar of the month of May. 





THE KLONDIKE AND 


The Yukon Region and Its HardshipS........cccccccceccecesecccers The Outlook 

What the Mississippi River is to the whole coun- 
try, that is the Yukon to Alaska. It drains more 
than six hundred thousand square miles of territory, 
and is said to discharge more water into Behring 
Sea than does the Father of Waters into the Gulf 
pf Mexico. During eight months of the year it is 
frozen over, but in summer its banks are fringed 
with flowers, and with the universal moss or tundra. 
The lower portion of the Yukon spreads out from 
sixty to a hundred miles in width, and this is main- 
tained for three hundred miles inland. 

The Klondike region is about 1,850 miles from 
the mouth of the river. The passes are noted for 
their terrible storms, and the spring thaw is certain 
to disclose the bodies of many victims. Travelers 
thus overtaken have been known to crawl under 
some overhanging rock and remain there for days 
without food until the danger was past. Mrs. 
Schwatka, the widow of the Arctic explorer, having 
traveled extensively throughout Alaska, says that 
the passes are strewn with the skeletons of unfor- 
tunate miners who have been overtaken by cold and 
hunger, and that a like fate awaits many present 
travelers to the gold regions. ‘For God’s sake,” 
telegraphs an Alaskan expert, “stop the mad onrush 
of ‘tenderfeet’ to the Klondike country. Not one- 
tenth of those now on the way can possibly get over 
the divide into the lake region, where lumber must 
be whipsawed and boats built. This season there 
will be more blood on the Chilkoot trail than gold 
will wipe up, and gaunt want will beget murder 
during the long, dark winter. It has become almost 
the duty of the Government to warn people away.” 

A returned miner, who has become a cripple for 
life by reason of hardships endured in the Klondike, 
declares that in three years there he saw over two 
thousand graves made, a large majority of deaths 
being from starvation. He furthermore claims that 
much of the gold brought into this country does not 
represent the findings of returning miners, but has 
been confiscated from the effects of dead miners. 

There will be in the Klondike, as everywhere else, 
provident and improvident folk, lucky and unlucky, 
but it is hardly a hazard to prophesy that the im- 
provident and unlucky will far outnumber the 
others. Yet they all must live, though provisions 
be scarce. Not too soon, therefore, has the Domin- 
ion Government issued a warning that it will not 
be answerable for a famine in the Klondike. The 
Alaska Commercial Company declares that it is a 
crime to encourage men to go to the Yukon after 
the first of August, because of the impossibility of 
obtaining sufficient provisions there to supply the 
demand. Those best informed advise no one to go 
who cannot obtain at least four hundred dollars. 
In general it may be said that the strong, healthy 
man who journeys thither need not expect to re- 
turn in like vigor, let alone any addition to his 
wallet, except he be without tendencies toward those 
ills peculiar to an Arctic climate and to a miner’s 
life, and unless he have sufficient supplies to carry 
him easily through a year of prospecting. As to 
the prospecting itself, a Chicago girl who went to 


OTHER GOLD FIELDS 


Alaska as a teacher writes that arriving miners will 
find every foot of the soil known to be rich in gold 
staked off and held by men of experience who have 
flocked to the Klondike from other mining points; 
the new men will be given to understand that there 
is no room for outsiders except on lands yet un- 
tried or in localities which the old hands do not 
care to work. Again, the new men will find the 
weather so rigorous as to prevent much prospect- 
ing, and they will find food and lodging so scarce 
and so high that it will take a small fortune to sur- 
vive. It seems to be a widespread opinion that 
many of the new men will have paid the price of 
their gold fever to the transportation companies, 
which alone will profit by the misdirected enter- 
prise. Even for experienced diggers the profits are 
often swallowed up in the expenses. ‘True, in cer- 
tain claims a yield from a hundred to five hundred 
dollars a pan is obtained; but the metal is mined 
slowly, in a small way, and with difficulty. Our 
teacher says: “I pity the people who come here un- 
der the delusion that mining life is anything com- 
parable with what it was during the gold excite- 
ment in California.” During the brief summer in 
Alaska the ground thaws out only a few inches, 
while the rest of the year the soil is like a solid rock 
—certainly a difference from California. Not only 
a lack of supplies, therefore, but also climatic con- 
ditions, forbid the Klondike journey to any but the 
stoutest and strongest. Summer is almost as much 
a dreaded season as winter, because of the great 
plague of mosquitoes, gnats, and horseflies. ‘These 
insects are huge in size and poignantly certain in 
bite. Nets and gloves are everywhere in evidence. 


A Scientist's Discouraging Report...... G. Frederick Wright..... Independent 

The gold-bearing strata, which have been so pro- 
ductive all along the western coast of America, ex- 
tend without essential change into the Upper Yu- 
kon Valley as far as the Arctic Circle. Throughout 
the whole extent of the mountain ranges which face 
the Pacific Ocean, the same forces have been at 
work. The gold which is found in the placer mines 
of the Yukon is the accumulation from an immense 
amount of disintegrated rock. If the veins near the 
surface have been very rich, an enormous amount 
may be expected from the placers. But from the 
amount of erosion, a considerable accumulation 
may have arisen from veins of very low-grade ore. 
The geologists, therefore, were not able to make 
any prophecies as to the amount of gold to be ex- 
pected. Nor is there any certain basis to go upon, 
even after the present discoveries. There is little 
probability that anything but rich placer mines can 
ever be worked there with profit, and it is altogether 
likely that the placer mining will always be of the 
most hazardous kind. 

The conditions of life in that region are almost 
inconceivable to those who have not paid especial 
attention to them. Russell reported at repeated 
places along the Middle Yukon that ice took the 
place of ordinary rock. Bluffs along the river, on 
whose surface forests were growing, would appear 
on close approach to be precipitous walls of stag- 
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nant ice, covered with a small amount of soil and a 
deep carpet of moss. Indeed, the ground never 
thaws there to a depth of more than a few inches. 
The placer mining will always have to be in frozen 
soil, except on the margin of the large streams. 
But the rich placers are on the small streams from 
thirty to one hundred miles back from the Yukon. 

The region is a regular rat-trap. Up to the 
middle of September, parties can, without much 
trouble, get over the Chilkoot Pass with a small 
amount of equipment, and can work down the river 
six hundred miles on rafts or boats of their own 
construction. But, once in at that time of year, 
there is no possibility of their getting back until the 
next June. The same is true about the ascent of the 
river, which freezes up in September and is not only 
unnavigable, but well-nigh impassable, until the fol- 
lowing June. The lower part of the stream freezes 
up earlier and thaws out later than the upper por- 
tions; consequently, the ice dams in the lower por- 
tions make floods of the most disastrous kind, and 
when those of the autumn subside, they leave the 
ice so rough that it is unfit for sledging. If reason- 
able calculation could be made concerning the num- 
bers to be there in the winter, provision could be 
made for them during the three months when the 
river and the passes are open. But it is now too 
late for this year, and there seems little doubt that 
adventurers will flock to the region beyond all prob- 
able means of support, and will be beyond the reach 
of assistance. One dreads to hear the story which 
the mails of next spring will reveal. 


Present Day Argonauts... .James Steel....The Klondike (Britton Co., Chicago) 
The stories of gold-finds are old. They occur 
frequently. Men pay little attention to them. It 
required the docking of the battered Alaska steamer 
at San Francisco on July 14th, and the coming 
ashore of the men who wore upon their weather- 
beaten faces, and displayed in their clothing and 
their rude belongings, the fact that they were Ar- 
gonauts; returned adventurers from a strange land 
who had come laden with comparatively vast sums. 
Then over all the wires passed the news: “They 
were weatherbeaten and ragged, and looked like 
tramps, but they brought with them nearly a million 
dollars in gold-dust washed from the sands of the 
most marvelous mining district the world has 
known. An average of $25,000 each was their 
record for a few months’ exile in the far north.” 

For the interest that now prevails there is full 
and justifiable cause, though all the facts may mean 
when sifted simply this; that a new and rich gold 
field of unknown extent and undefined limits has 
been discovered; that it is so far as known a placer- 
field, or poor man’s mining ground; that the region 
in which it lies is new to the mining world in all its 
conditions, and that it is a field difficult in the ex- 
treme. 

Yet if you ask a man who knew the difficulties 
and was a partaker in the hardships of ’Forty-nine, 
you will find him smiling at all the perils and hard- 
ships of Alaska save one—the eternal cold. 


Other Famous Rushes After Gold........ ciheemeeseate London Tit-Bits 


Gold rushes are by no means of modern growth, 
and the fever which is attracting so many thousands 


of people to British Columbia, if not as old as the 
hills, was not unknown as far back as the seven- 
teenth century. When Peter the Great threw open 
the gold mines of the Ural ‘Mountains in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century, miners rushed to 
the mines from all parts of Europe, and forty years 
later, news that a nugget of gold weighing 60 
pounds had been found in Peru drew a multitude 
of wealth-seekers to the little republic. There was 
a gold fever in Malacca about the same time, and 
in the beginning of the present century the dis- 
covery of gold in Ceylon created much local excite- 
ment. 


These, however, were comparatively small 
affairs. The great rush to California in the middle 


of this century is the most historic gold rush on 
record. The population of California soon doubled, 
and then trebled, and the now prosperous town of 
San Francisco owes its prosperity more to the gold 
fever of 1849 than to any other cause. It was esti- 
mated that in less than a year something like a mil- 
lion people emigrated in search of gold, and the 
tales of terror which reached Europe were no de- 
terrent to the enthusiasm which had been roused by 
the discoverers of gold. Thousands of deaths from 
starvation were reported, thousands lost their way 
and died in the mountains, and thousands more met 
their deaths in some violent way during their tragic 
rush to the Californian mines. A party of nearly 
150 men, women, and children were deliberately 
butchered in Utah, and massacre after massacre 
took place. They were in vain, however, and no 
power could stem the tide of human beings who 
poured into the State. Hundreds and thousands of 
Americans reached California in a few months, and 
large numbers of immigrants traveled 17,000 miles 
to get to the mines. But the “rush” was a very 
profitable one for somebody, in spite of tragedy and 
starvation, for in twenty-two years gold to the value 
of £240,000,000 was brought to light. 

America has been the scene of most gold rushes, 
and enormous fortunes have been made in the wild 
territories in the south, such as New Mexico, Texas 
and Arizona. Five thousand emigrants are said to 
have perished of hunger and cold in one winter, 
and murders were so numerous that lynch-law was 
set up without any attempt to check it. Leadville 
is another town which owes its existence to the gold 
mines. A few diggers went out there in 1878 in the 
hope of finding gold, but for months they seemed 
doomed to disappointment. Satisfaction came at 
last, however, and more than satisfaction. Mine 
after mine was opened, revealing unprecedented 
wealth. When the diggers began no place on earth 
seemed more dreary and farther from civilization; 
but in two years 10,000 houses were erected, and 
Leadville became a thriving town, with three news- 
papers. 

The rush for gold has always been accompanied 
by wholesale misery. Tens of thousands of gold- 
seekers have died before reaching their destination, 
either naturally or by violence, and multitudes of 
others have perished from hunger in the very heart 
of the gold mine country. In the Californian rush 
100,000 persons left the Eastern States of America 
for the mines, not half of whom, it is said, ever 
reached home again. 





A Rose to the Living........ Nixon Waterman 
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A Song of Autumn,...James Buckham,..The Heart of Life (Copeland & Day) 


Ho for the bending sheaves, 

Ho for the crimson leaves 
Flaming in splendor! 

Season of ripened gold, 

Plenty in crib and fold, 

Skies with depth untold, 
Liquid and tender. 


Far, like the smile of God, 
See how the golden-rod 
Ripples and tosses! 
Yonder, a crimson vine 
Trails from a bearded pine, 
Thin as a thread of wine 
Staining the mosses. 
Bright ‘neath the morning blue 
Sparkles the frosted dew, 
Gem-like and starry. 
Hark how the partridge cock 
Pipes to his scattered flock, 
Mindful how swift the hawk 
Darts on his quarry! 


Autumn is here again— 

Banners on hill and plain 
Blazing and flying. 

Hail to the amber morn, 

Hail to the heaped-up corn, 

Hail to the hunter’s horn, 
Swelling and dying! 


CE secconsnneexe L. Worthington Green, ..........0005 Land of Sunshine 


The first soft light o’er mountains stealing 
Eclipses bright Lucero’s charm; 
The matin call from belfry pealing 
Rouses the echoes’ quick alarm. 
And hark! the voices, shrill or sweet, 
Of wandering vendors of the street. 
“Leche de vaca! Leche!” 


Sombre figures stilly gliding 
To the Cathedral’s lamp-lit gloom, 
Tapalos the faces hiding 
Leave conjecture ample room. 
And far and faint from where he fares 
The strolling merchant calls his wares, 
“Agua miel! Agua miel!” 


Mozas to the fountain tripping 
For the household’s daily need, 
Ollas balance, brimming, dripping, 
With a marvelous skill indeed, 
And sounds from morn till vesper bell 
The brief refrain of those who sell, 
“Dulces! Hay dulces!” 


The caballero waits the dofia 
Coming from the droning mass, 
The hurrying mozo greets his nifia 
Seeking glances as they pass— 
Thwart, perchance, this ardent bliss 
Floats the cool antithesis, 
“Helados! Helados!” 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead: 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more,— 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled — 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 


eet eee Some }Home-Made Poems 


Orchard Song........0..cceeeeees Clinton Bomar) ........occcescccsouss Godey's 


The corn is stooked, come away! 
For the greening shows a glint 
Of the minted gold of day, 
And the russet a riper tint; 
And the pippin there a-swing 
Flushes as bright a breast 
As the robin does in spring 
At the building of the nest. 


For the kiss and the lover’s vow 
The red ear waits in the husk. 
So a song for the orchard bough 
And the apples heaped at dusk! 


There’s never a dragon grim 
Where the luring ladder leads, 
As there was on the old world’s rim 
In the days of dauntless deeds; 

But just as sweet at the core 
To the lips that taste are these 
As the apples won of yore 
In the far Hesperides. 


Though the isles of eld are now 
But a myth for the poet’s lute, 
Yet we treasure the orchard bough 
And the wealth of the storied fruit! 


Apple Gathering.. John James Pratt...Landmarks (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The beautiful apples, so golden and mellow 
They will fall at a kiss of the breeze, 
While it breathes through the foliage frosty and yellow 
And the sunshine is filling the trees! 
Though high in the light wind they gladly would linger 
On the boughs where their blossoms were found, 
Yet they drop at a breath, at the touch of a finger 
They shatter their cores on the ground! 


Through the morn of October while autumn is trying 
With all things to make believe spring, 

How the leaves of the orchard around us are flying!— 
The heavens with jubilee ring! 

The ladders in breezes of sunshine are swinging, 
The farmer-boys gladden and climb: 

To gather the fruit they are swaying and singing— 
Glad hearts to glad voices keep time! 


Far down the bright air they are happy to listen 
To the noise of the mill and the flail, 
And the waters that laugh as they leap and they glisten 
From the dam that is lighting the vale!— 
The wild flutter of bells that so dreamily rises 
From the glades where the cows wander slow, 
And the laughter of faces in childish surprises 
When the wind flings an apple below! 


Oh, see! in the trees that are drinking the splendor, 
How the gladness of boyhood is seen!— 

How they shake all the branches so windy and slender, 
And a quick golden rain is between! 

High and higher they climb, till the grasses are cover’d 
With the fruits that were sweet April flowers, 

And the yellowing leaves that all over them hover’d 
Flutter down with the apples in showers! 


The harvests are garnered, the meadows are burning, 
At sunset, in golden and brown, 

The apples are gather’d, the wagons returning: 
The winter may bluster and frown! 

The blind-drifting snows may make ‘barren the even, 
Dark twilights may shiver with rain; 

But the apples and cider by summer are given— 
Give winter to summer again! 
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At the Potter’s........ Harriet Prescott Spofford........ In Titian's Garden * 
There were two vases in the sun. 
A bit of common earthenware, 
A rude and shapeless jar, was one. 
The other—could a thing more fair 
Be made of clay? Blushed not so soit 
The almond blossom in the light; 
A lily’s stem was not so slight, 
With lovely lines that lift aloft 
Pure grace and perfectness full-blown; 
And not beneath the finger tip 
So smooth, or pressed upon the lip, 
The velvet petal of a rose. 
Less fair were some great flower that blows 
In a king’s garden, changed to stone! 


King’s gardens do not grow such flowers— 
In a dream garden was it blown! 

Fine fancies, in long sunny hours, 
Brought it to beauty all its own. 

With silent song its shape was wrought 
From dart of wing, from droop of spray, 
From colors of the breaking day, 

Transfigured in a poet’s thought. 

At last, the finished flower of art— 
The dream-flower on its slender stem— 
What fierce flames fused it to a gem! 

A thousand times its weight in gold 

A prince paid, ere its price was told, 

Then set it on a shelf apart. 


But through the market’s gentle gloom, 
Crying his ever-fragrant oil, 

That should anoint the bride in bloom, 
That should the passing soul assoil, 

Later the man with attar came, 

And tossed a penny down and poured 
In the rude jar his precious hoard. 

What perfume, like a subtile flame, 

Sprang through its substance happy starred! 

Whole roses into blossom leapt, 

Whole gardens in its warm heart slept! 
Long afterward, thrown down in haste, ' 
The jar lay, shattered and made waste, 

But sweet to its remotest shard! 


Santo Domingo.......+....0006 Thomas Bailey Aldrich.......seeeeee0s Century 
After long days of angry sea and sky, 
The magic isle rose up from out the blue 
Like a mirage, vague, dimly seen at first, 
At first seen dimly through the mist; and then— 
Groves of acacia; slender, leaning stems 
Of palm-trees weighted with their starry fronds; 
Airs that, at dawn, had from their slumber risen 
In bowers of spices; between shelving banks, 
A river through whose limpid crystal gleamed, 
Four fathoms down, the silvery, rippled sand; 
Upon the bluff a square red tower, and roofs 
Of cocoa fiber lost among the boughs; 
Hard by, a fort with crumbled parapet. 
These took the fancy captive ere we reached 
The longed-for shores; then swiftly in our thought 
We left behind us the New World, and trod 
The Old, and in a sudden vision saw 
Columbus wandering from court to court, 
A mendicant, with kingdoms in his hands. 


Ce FN TI ic ccccccinccieesee ia iithsoncres sence Century 
I woke; the harbored melody 
Had crossed the slumber bar, 
And out upon the open sea 
Of consciousness, afar 
Swept onward with a fainter strain, 
As echoing the dream again. 





* Copeland & Day. 


So soft the silver sound, and clear, 
Outpoured upon the night, 

That Silence seemed a listener 
O’erleaning with delight 

The slender moon, a finger-tip 
Upon the portal of her lip. 


Land on Your Feet...... Sam Walter Foss...... Whiffs From Wild Meadows * 
You take a cat up by the tail, 
And whirl him round and round, 
And hur! him out into the air, 
Out into space profound, 
He through the yielding atmosphere 
Will many a whirl complete; 
But when he strikes upon the ground 
He’ll land upon his feet. 


Fate takes a man, just like a cat, 
And, with more force than grace, 

It whirls him wriggling round and round, 
And hurls him into space; 

And those that fall upon the back, 
Or land upon the head, 

Fate lets them lie there where they fall— 
They’re just as good as dead. 


But some there be that, like the cat, 
Whirl round and round and round, 

And go gyrating off through space, 
Until they strike the ground; 

But when at last the ground and they 
Do really come to meet, 

You'll always find them right side up 
They land upon their feet. 


And such a man walks off erect, 
Triumphant and elate, 

And with a courage in his heart 
He shakes his fist at fate; 

Then fate with a benignant smile 
Upon its face outspread, 

Puts forfh a soft, caressing hand 
And pats him on the head. 


And he’s fate’s darling from-that day, 
_His triumph is complete; 
Fate loves the man who whirls and whirls, 
But lands upon his feet. 
That man, whate’er his ups and downs, 
Is never wholly spurned, 
Whose perpendicularity 
Is never overturned. 


“0 For @ Blow on Che Qing, oO .. cscscescvcccccncescesossees Great Thoughts 
O for a blow on the briny, O 
For a splash o’ the silvery spray, 
For a whiff and a sniff on a slippery skiff 
And a rush o’er the watery way. 


O for a blow on the briny, O 
For a breath o’ the billowy blue, 
An open sea and a ship for me, 
And a hurricane. What say you? 


O for a blow on the briny, O 
For a blast o’ the salt sea breeze, 

With a fearless soul in the wrath and roll, 
Which we find on the raging seas. 


O for a blow on the briny, O 
For a skip o’er the feathery foam, 
With a heart as free as the soul of the sea, 
And a share in the Kingdom come. 


With a hip, hurrah! I’m aboard and away, 
On a beautiful day sunshiny; O 

For a whiff and a sniff on a slippery skiff, 
And a dash and a splash on the briny, O. 


* Estes & Lauriat. 








” 


The play which leaves us miserable and bewil- 
dered, the harrowing social lesson leading nowhere, 
the transcript from commonplace life in which noth- 
ing is admirable but the faithful skill of the author, 
these are bad morals because they are bad art. 
With them ranks the invertebrate poetry of two and 
three generations ago, which has bequeathed its 
sickly taint to its successor in popular favor, our 
modern minor fiction. 

The ancients stepped securely in this matter of 
sadness; for piety, retribution, awe, spring from 
every agony of Gédipus and Orestes. Many of the 
Elizabethan dramas are dark and terrible; but they 
compel men to think, and teach more humanities 
than a university course. Mr. Meredith’s influence, 
in our own day, is not such as will induce you to sit 
shaking your maudlin head over yourself and all 
creation; neither—need it be added?—is Mr. Stev- 
enson’s. Mr. Henry James has just said of Mr. 
Lowell: “He is an erect fighting figure on the side 
of optimism and beauty.” What made Browning 
exceedingly popular at last, was his courage in 
overthrowing blue devils. 

“What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly?” 


His many and unique merits have small share in 
the result. 

Now, wilful sadness, as Plato thinks, as the 
school-men heartily thought after him, is nothing 
less than an actual crime. Sadness which is imper- 
sonal, reluctantly uttered, and adjusted, in the utter- 
ance, to the eternal laws, is not so. It is well to 
conceal the merely painful, as did the Greek audi- 
ences and the masters of their drama. ‘That critic 
would be crazy, or excessively sybaritic, who would 
bar out the tragic from the stage, the studio, the 
orchestra, or the library shelf. Melancholy, indeed, 
is inseperable from the highest art. We cannot wish 
it away; but we can demand a mastery over it in the 
least, as well as in the greatest; a melancholy like 
that of Burns, truth itself, native dignity itself; or 
the Virgilian melancholy of Tennyson in his sweet 
broodings over the abysses of our unblest life, and 
the turn of his not hopeless thought and phrase. 
We can demand, in these matters, the insincerity of 
the too-little, rather than the cant of the too-much. 


The pathos which goes deep is generally a plain 
statement, not a reflection. The old ballad, Waly, 
Waly, for instance, is a terrible thing to get away 
from, dry-eyed. 


The heart-breaking climax of Lear, the bursting- 
point of so much grandeur and so much suffering, 
is a dying commonplace almost grotesque: ‘Pray 
you, undo this button.” But to harrow us is an- 
other affair altogether. 





* Paragraphs from a paper of the above title in Miss 
Guiney’s book of essays, Patrins, to which is added an 
Inquirendo into the Wit and Other Good Parts of His 
Late Majesty King Charles the Second. (Copeland & 
Day, Boston.) The book has attracted an unusual amount 
of attention for its quaintness and unfailing optimism. 








WILFUL SADNESS IN LITERATURE * 


By Louise IMoGEN GUINEY 


Art is made of seemly abstinences. The moment 
it speaks out fully, lets us know all, ceases to repre- 
sent a choice and a control of its own material, 
ceases to be, in short, an authority and a mystery, 
and prefers to set up for a mere Chinese copy of 
life,— just so soon its birthright is transferred. 


“Our only chance,” says Addington Symonds in 
a private letter to Robert Louis Stevenson, “‘seems 
to me to maintain, against all appearances, that evil 
can never, and in no way, be victorious.” 

We owe our gratitude to the men of letters who 
deliberately undertake to be gay: for nobody ex- 
pects unconscious and spontaneous gayety in books 
nowadays. The modern spirit has seen to that. 


It is inconvenient to have the large old funda- 
mental feelings: to be energetic, or scornful, or be- 
lieving. The fashionable poetic utterance is de- 
jected, and of consummate refinement; “le besoin 
de sentir” is about it like a strange fragrance. We 
have had disheartening modern music, and of the 
highest order, too long. Beginning with Byron, 
and, in a far different manner, with Shelley, we may 
count those problems of our life few indeed which 
have lacked the poor solution of a protest or a tear. 
Wordsworth was the last great man 

“— contented if he might enjov 
The things that others understand.”’ 

To sigh, to scowl, to whimper, is the ambition of 
minstrels in the magazines; of the three, whimper- 
ing is the favorite. Now, to “make a scene” is not 
mannerly, even on paper. Before the implacable 
Fates we may as well be collected. It seems less 
than edifying to ask the cold one, though in en- 
chanting numbers, whether her bosom be of marble, 
or of her ghost whether it will not visit us in the 
garden. Yet such attudinizing pathos, impossible 
so long as faith was general, and true emotion there- 
fore unexhausted, the pathos of the decadence, the 
exaggeration of normal moods and affectation of 
more than is felt, ‘l’expression forte des sentiments 
faibles,’—is the prevailing feature of current verse. 
Rather, to be quite accurate, it was the prevailing 
feature a moment ago. There are, in the east, other 
portents more significant. It is indicative not only 
of his middle age, but of something touching our- 
selves and our to-morrow, that Mr. Swinburne, let 
us say, is less stormy and maledictionary, and longs 
not so incessantly to be laid in the exquisite burial- 
places of his imagination. They that wail well in 
duodecimo may presently be accused of giddiness 
and shallow thought. For literature, at last, is pick- 
ing up heart: health and spring and fight re-estab- 
lishing themselves. Out of the alcoves of time, cer- 
tain sunny faces of old look fatherly and smiling, 
as the vapors disperse. Hail also, young meek out- 
riders, morning-colored contemporaries! At least, 
you are of excellent cheer. You have done with 
sourness, and 

“— hear it sweep 
In distance down the dark and savage vale.” 
Change is at hand. The Maypole is up in Book- 
land, 
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An English magazine recently 
had a guessing thatch, under the 
management of Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch, as to who 
among contemporary writers is the master of the 
best style in English prose. The late Walter Pater 
received the largest number of votes. Indeed, he 
was so far ahead that he seemed to distance the 
field. No one of his competitors came near him, 
he having received more than twice as many votes 
as Thomas Hardy, who was second in the race. Mr. 
Quiller Couch, however, being the arbitrary judge, 
set aside the result of the ballot, and decided in 
favor of Andrew Lang. Mr. Maurice Thompson 
makes the incident the topic for a very entertaining 
essay in The Independent: 

“An interesting question arises quite outside of 
what seems to us the very narrow and not well- 
defined space occupied by Mr. Quiller Couch’s con- 
sideration. In the first place, what is meant by 
‘style in English prose? Is it literary form—the 
artful management of words—by which a perfect 
diction is presented? If so, then Pater is the man. 
But if what the diction conveys is to be taken into 
the account, the decision must change; for Walter 
Pater was not a great thinker—his message was not 
very important. The fact is, that ‘prose diction’ 
and ‘prose style’ are not similar, much less identical, 
phrases, so far as meaning goes. Style is a word 
having a composite substance behind it. Its mean- 
ing includes a scheme of diction, and a thought 
message; it includes also another scheme, far more 
important, through which a personality ‘wreaks 
itself upon expression.’ Walter Pater and Nathah- 
iel Hawthorne were almost absolute masters of 
mere prose diction; what each notably lacked was 
the phosphoric, autophanic quality, using the word 
autophanic in opposition to the autophonic, to dis- 
criminate between egotism, like that of Walt Whit- 
man, which is self-noise, and Andrew Lang’s per- 
sonal note, which is self-irradiation, or better, self- 
apparition. Like the light in a diamond, Lang’s 
brilliancy is due to both structural and substantial 
qualities—the same may be said of a silver bell’s 
tone but this personal gleam or tone is not, by 
itself, style such as we mean when we speak of prose 
style; for a man might express his own peculiar 
personal genius in very poor prose, as Walt Whit- 
man did. What a man says has something to do 
with style, kick against the thought hard as we may. 
If Robert Louis Stevenson had had something to 
say as momentous as what Warwin had—if he had 
brought to us a message like Tennyson’s, or like 
Edison’s—his wonderful diction would have been 
wonderful style. Walter Pater lacked the message, 
except so far as his verbal art was a message; like- 
wise so did Hawthorne and Stevenson. But what 
is Mr. Lang’s message? Certainly the best of it is 
Andrew Lang, ‘en toutes lettres.’ 

“Changing slightly the point of view, let us sup- 
pose that Darwin’s tremendous disclosure had been 
given in Andrew Lang’s ‘prose style!’ It can be 
no thrust of ill-tempered criticism to say that the 
Origin of Species and the Descent of Man would 
have lost more than they would have gained. A 


What is Prose Style ? 





light and airy robe of words, tinted sky-blue, or 
rose-pink, and spangled with the stars of delicate 
Langian humor, could not have given the true dra- 
pery to those stupendous forms. Pater’s prose 
diction has a nobly dignified fitness for epic forms 
of statement, where the epic does not in the least 
shade off into the dramatic. Mr. Quiller Couch 
says that Pater’s style ‘lacks organic structure, or- 
ganic life,’ but I think it lacks only the life; the 
structure is perfect. Pater had no thoughts, no 
sympathies, no imaginings of a vital and vitalizing 
sort. Here we strike another root of inquiry run- 
ning deep down into literary soil. Is it possible for 
a scheme of prose diction like Pater’s or like Lang’s 
at its charmingest, to be used in delivering a mes- 
sage like Darwin’s or Edison’s? ‘ Could Pater’s 
style have been evolved in writing Ivanhoe as Scott 
imagined it? Could Lang’s lightness of touch and 
agility of evasion compass what De Quincey’s gor- 
geous diction so vividly depicts? Style is not 
‘homme méme’ when the end is not to express the 
man himself, unless we find that the nature of the 
man discloses itself.as much in the subject he 
chooses as in the structure of his diction; for sub- 
ject is the skeleton of style, and it largely controls 
its final lines. It is probable that the critic who 
prefers Lang’s prose to Pater’s does so almost 
wholly because its message is the more pleasing to 
him. 

“To make this plain, let us apply a calculus by 
which the vanishing point of style-value is reached. 
Every person will admit that words so arranged as 
to convey no thought cannot, no matter how art- 
fully symmetrical their aggregate form, be taken 
for good prose. At the other extreme the most di- 
vinely beautiful form of thought indicated by means 
of a crude word-jumble will be rejected when 
offered as a prose model. A thought set to beauti- 
ful words is not enough—both the thought and the 
diction must be magnetic. It was here that Steven- 
son so often failed. His thoughts were inferior to 
their dress; indeed, his taste was’ in a very low 
minor key, while his method of expression was 
nearly always a major strain. Pater’s diction is in- 
comparably better than either Stevenson’s or 
Lang’s; Stevenson’s is better than Lang’s; yet 
Lang’s message makes his prose more interesting 
than that of either of the others. When it comes 
to style, strictly speaking, the presentation of mag- 
ical thought by means of a magical diction, it seems 
to me that Cardinal Newman has touched the high- 
est mark. His message and his diction were 
equally great, and the personal charm that flashed 
through his work was the imperishable character- 
gleam—ioc—of a great man.” 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s hymn, 
The Recessional, which ap- 
peared in the September number of Current Litera- 
ture, has provoked a great deal of comment in 
England. Only the highest praise is heard. It is 
generally conceded that he has achieved something 
far greater than writing a beautiful poem or mov- 
ing the critics and men of letters to admiration. He 


Mr, Kipling’s Hymn 
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has touched the heart of the nation deeply, and 
touched it to deep issues. His poem has moved 
his countrymen, not by flattery or adulation, but by 
the simplest, the sternest, the most direct appeal 
which men are capable of feeling. The London 
Spectator, in an editorial review of the poem, says: 

“We dwelt a few years ago in these columns on 
the success with which Mr. Kipling has performed 
one of the most important functions of the poet— 
the function of interpreter to the nation. He has 
revealed certain aspects of the national life, and 
made our people understand themselves. In_ his 
Recessional Mr. Kipling has interpreted the feeling 
of the nation with an insight and a force which are 
truly marvelous. Humble people all over the 
United Kingdom and the empire have during the 
Jubilee been deeply impressed with a certain dread 
lest the rejoicings should be made an excuse for 
boasting and vainglory, and that by its means the 
people’s heart should be turned from— 


““*What makes a nation happy and keeps it so’; 


to that perilous laudation of material things which, 
in the end, to borrow Milton’s phrase again— 


ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.’ 


“But to people in general this was only a vague 
uneasiness, a dumb warning against the forgetting 
of the true meaning of the Jubilee. Mr. Kipling 
has seized the nation’s half-formed thought, and, 
with a poet’s insight and a poet’s passion, has 
brought it forth in conscious and coherent words. 
He takes the awe-inspiring thought—what is all this 
but dust and ashes unless God is with us till the 
end? and gives voice to the nation’s dread—'Lest 
we forget—lest we forget!’ 

“*Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“Tf, drunk with the sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!’ 


“That, we venture to say, was the feeling in 
thousands of hearts. But neither in the popular 
mind nor in the poem was this feeling in any sense 
one of terror or unworthy abasement. It was but 
the true reaction from the pomp and splendor—the 
sudden realization that, after all, the only sacrifice 
worthy of God is ‘a humble and a contrite heart.’ 
There was nothing wrong, nothing but what was 
right and seemly, in the national thanksgiving to 
God, held amid the shouts of the people and the 
pomp and circumstance of armed men, so long, but 
only so long, as the nation remembered that it must 
keep always the humble and contrite heart—the 
heart of the man who prays for strength not to for- 
get God in the loneliness and isolation of his riches, 
his honors and his power. He who possesses every- 
thing that the material world can give, unless he is 
‘drowned in security,’ feels far more than the poor 
and humble the necessity for help not to forget. 


‘Lest I forget—lest I forget,’ if he has a heart to feel, 
is the thought that masters him. 

“Just in the same way a nation, if it is sound at 
heart and not ‘drowned in security,’ turns at the 
zenith of its strength and power to the thought, 
‘Lest we forget—-lest we forget.’ The fact that the 
better minds of the nation did feel this instant need 
for the ‘ancient sacrifice’ of ‘a humble and contrite 
heart,’ and that the most virile, and, in a sense, the 
most untamed and least reflective of our poets 
should have chosen it as his contribution to our 
great tumult of rejoicing, is proof that we are still 
‘God’s Englishmen.’ Though we show in our tur- 
bulent strength so much of the ‘heathen heart,’ and 
though we make the ‘frantic boast’ and utter the 
‘foolish word,’ we have yet sense enough of what is 
our place in the world to still pray the old prayer 
and to ask ‘Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.’ In 


spite of all ‘the roaring and the wreaths’ we remem- 


ber that it was not we ourselves but God who gave 
us the dominion. Truly and in very deed the poet 
who can bring home these things to the plain ordi- 
nary man has done the nation as great a service as 
if he had worked for her with the sword, had served 
her by day and night upon the sea, or had toiled 
for her at the council board till, like Pitt, he sank 
overwhelmed with cares not his own.” 


The New School of Amer- Lhe New School of American 

ican History History is The Outlook’s title 
for a very interesting study of what has been called 
the “new school” of American historians, their 
methods, and the growing influence of the “‘profes- 
sional historical scientist’ on “practical political 
questions of the day.” Space will allow us to re- 
print only the more salient observations and conclu- 
sions: 

“Tt is a significant fact that, with few exceptions, 
the leading American historical writers of the day 
belong to tue professorial class. The case was dif- 
ferent a generation ago, say before the Civil War. 
Washington Irving, Prescott, and Hildreth were 
men of letters, unidentified with pedagogical work. 
George Bancroft, Motley, and Parkman likewise 
wrote without academic connections. 

“These, it is true, continued their literary activity 
after the war; nevertheless, their fame was estab- 
lished before that event, and they preserved the 
methods of the strictly ‘ante-bellum’ writers. All 
the writers mentioned had certain characteristics in 
common which distinguish them from the existing 
school of historians. Their aims were distinctly 
literary, and their productions assumed the form of 
genuine and permanent contributions to polite liter- 
ature. They excelled in the portraiture of individ- 
ual character, and in the narration of military and 
political, or rather, perhaps, diplomatic, history. On 
the other hand, they failed to appreciate the com- 
plexity of national psychology, and had little in- 
sight into popular movements, while their political 
philosophy as well as their interpretation of social 
and economic phenomena was extremely crude. The 
uncritical Jacksonian democracy of George Ban- 
croft, for example, is in marked contrast with his 
complete mastery of military and diplomatic history. 
The actions of individual men he judges correctly, 
but the motives with which he credits the people— 
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that is, men in their collective capacity—are 
strangely visionary, deduced not from the experi- 
ence of history, but from his own ideal theory of 
democracy. 

“The circumstance that the historians of the old 
school were drawn principally from the literary class 
was due to the fact that historiography was in a 
primitive stage of development. It was as yet 
merely a branch of polite letters, not a special 
science. <A classical education, with some knowl- 
edge of modern languages, was regarded as suffi- 
cient preparation for the career of a historian. His- 
tory has since developed into a difficult science 
whose general principles cannot be mastered with- 
out careful study of a number of auxiliary sciences 
of recent origin, such as prehistoric archeology, an- 
thropology, sociology, and comparative philology 
and mythology. The technique of research has 
also been reduced to a system, whose various 
branches are known under learned names. History 
is a profession which can be acquired only by three 
or four years’ special study in some university, and 
the members of this profession who command the 
best facilities for original investigation are com- 
monly those connected with great seats of learning. 
Hence it is that so many of the leading historical 
writers of the day are teachers. Fiske, Winsor, Von 
Holst, Schouler, and McMaster derive inspiration 
from college work, while Henry Adams and Hubert 
Howe Bancroft achieved authorship without aca- 
demic connections. E. Benjamin Andrews, William 
M. Sloane, and Woodrow Wilson, who more re- 
cently made their début in the magazines, are col- 
lege professors. Although the literary quality of 
Fiske’s works, for instance, is hardly, if at all, in- 
ferior to that of the best of the old-school writers, 
nevertheless it is a characteristic of modern histori- 
ography that it strives less after artistic effect than 
after sober objective truth. It is more catholic, 
analytical, and critical, and hence less exalted in 
literary tone. 

“The presence in the community of a numerous 
class of professional historical scientists has given 
rise to a body of expert opinion on practical politi- 
cal questions of the day. Among historians may, 
for our purpose, be included teachers of political 
economy, as ‘history has grown economic and eco- 
nomics historical.’ This expert opinion, published 
directly by the professorial class, is further dissemi- 
nated by college and university-bred editors, clergy- 
men, and lawyers, and through the political activ- 
ity of the better-educated youth. The ‘college pro- 
fessor’ has come to be a recognized force in Ameri- 
can politics, and he it is who has given the impulse 
toward reform in respect of party methods, the civil 
service, municipal government, the tariff, and the 
currency. It is is a notorious fact that the politi- 
cian does not lead, but is led by, public opinion. The 
real leader, in so far as opinion is a free agent, is the 
academic student of politics, and his leadership is 
the more readily accepted because it is wholly dis- 
interested. President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, 
and Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell, 
who were appointed by President Cleveland to the 
Venezuela Commission, are accomplished histo- 
rians: President Low, of Columbia, who served on 
the Greater New York Charter Commission, is a 


recognized authority on municipal government; 
Mr. Roosevelt, of the Naval Department and for- 
merly of the New York Police Commission, and 
Senator Lodge, sometime professor at Harvard, 
have achieved solid fame as historical writers. The 
growing political influence of the professorial class 
is a most hopeful feature of American democracy. 
This influence is bound to increase very materially 
with improvement in quality and increase in amount 
of historical instruction in the secondary schools, 
which have hitherto slighted history, including poli- 
tical economy and civil government, for mathe- 
matics, languages, and natural science. 

“Again, the influence of the new school of his- 
tory on public opinion is to encourage civic rather 
than military habits of thought on questions relat- 
ing to foreign politics. The old-school historians, 
consciously or unconsciously, glorified war and 
diplomacy, holding up the soldier and the ag- 
gressive diplomat as pre-eminent types of patriot- 
ism. Their writings served to perpetuate a military 
conception of national honor. The flag might not 
be ‘hauled down’ or ‘insulted,’ no matter whether it 
represented the nation or served as a cloak to the 
designs of some irresponsible filibuster. Prosaic, 
law-abiding citizens were ready to welcome foreign 
war as a training-school for manly virtues. The 
writers of the new school view history from the 
economic and sociological standpoint, not from the 
standpoint of the professional soldier; and regard 
war as justifiable only in the same sense that 
slaughter in self-defense is justifiable. The ten- 
dency of their writings is in favor of international 
law and courts of arbitration; and it was not by ac- 
cident that over one-half of the principal speakers 
at the American Conference on International Ar- 
bitration at Washington were college presidents and 
professors, for the colleges to-day most truly repre- 
sent scientific historical opinion.” 


Irving's Services to Amer- Mr. Richard Burton contributes 

ican History a very interesting study of 
Washington Irving’s Services to American History 
to the New England Magazine. After paying 
tribute to the charm of Irving’s character, his 
unique place in American letters, and sketching 
briefly and effectively the merit and value of his 
various works, he “sums up” his article in the fol- 
lowing concluding paragraph: 

“Glancing now at the points made, we may claim 
for Washington Irving in sundry not unimportant 
matters qualifications of value to the writer in gen- 
eral, and to historians in particular: a pleasing 
form, the story-telling power, historic imagination, 
humor and the sense of proportion. He brought 
these literary gifts to the study and writing of his- 
tory and furnished an object-lesson in their use. Yet 
when the claim has been made without fear of con- 
tradiction, we must concede at once and frankly 
that our author, judged purely as historian, is not 
in the same class as others whose names suggest 
preéminently the writing of formal histories. His 
service to American history, as I have tried to indi- 
cate, was distinct and large; yet, to return to the 
keynote of the theme, Irving was not primarily the 
writer of history, but the man of letters; he chose 
historical subjects not so much because he felt the 
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desire to portray man’s historic unfolding as be- 
cause he felt that here was picturesque material 
and material affording opportunity for serious, sus- 
tained work where hitherto, in sketch and mock- 
history, he had been at play rather than at work. 
But by the judgment of posterity, those light 
things he did have risen to the surface and con- 
tinue to float; they represent that by which he will 
longest be known and loved. Hence his place in 
our literature is as secure as that of any writer; and 
especial honors are his because he was a pioneer. 
Hence, too, his contribution to history was indirect, 
secondary to his contribution to belles lettres. ‘The 
very fact that his leading qualities are sentiment 
and humor (as his best critics decide) would make 
this inevitable; for sentiment and humor, though 
valuable, are not the first requisites of the history 
writer. But these considerations need not belittle 
Irving’s right to be studied and lauded in a review 
of the American historians. If not one of the great, 
he is one of the most winning and suggestive fig- 
ures in the group; an artist, where art is often lack- 
ing; a genial lover of his kind, where cold imper- 
sonality is a danger; a weaver of romance and the 
magic of the imagination over the early days and 
doings of his own people, who have been not seldom 
depicted in the rawness and harsh realities of their 
actual conditions. Would that all historians had in 
their works illustrated, like him, the use and value 
of the literary touch and the creative mind!” 


The Formation of a Useful Lhe selection and care of a li- 

Library brary constitute a subject that 
is always interesting to a large class. From an edi- 
torial in The New York Times we take the follow- 
ing very sensible suggestions: 

“In the selection of books, time and care are re- 
quired. What to buy and what not to buy needs 
to be fully considered in order to prevent the filling 
up of shelves with books that may prove to be trash. 
It is a good plan for persons buying ever so mod- 
erately and economically to consult (in addition to 
their own tastes) some of the recognized catalogues 
which classify literary publications for the conven- 
ience of buyers. Even when a man has his mind 
made up as to what he wishes, the printed lists 
which leading booksellers have as suggestions and 
guides to buyers are of immense advantage. This 
is particularly true in cases where a person selects 
books for family use. 

“In buying for a moderate-sized library, the head 
of a household should consider the following head- 
ings: Ancient and modern history, travel, geog- 
raphy, explorations, geology, astronomy, military 
art, ancient and modern wars, politics, finance, free 
trade and protection, industrial education and 
progress, capital and labor, inventions, domestic 
economy, sociology, theology, religions, evolution, 
mythology, moral philosophy, temperance, biology, 
biography, art and architecture, poetry, and wit and 
humor. 

“With some of the best things in these classes of 
literature, a useful and wholesome family library can 
be established at moderate expense, and with the 
trouble of selecting reduced to the minimum. The 
variety within the lines indicated, and the quality of 
binding and paper in each volume can be governed 
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by the financial ability of the purchaser. The hint 
is sufficient, however, to assist any one in laying 
the groundwork for a library which will at once be 
an ornament to the home and a refining influence 
upon its members. Of course, the very foundations 
of any library are a dictionary and an encyclope- 
dia. A good map or two will also prove an advan- 
tage in studying history and keeping one informed 
on the world’s current events. 

“In the vast supply of fiction a few volumes can 
easily be selected which will ‘enliven’ a library or 
serve as a leavening influence among the heavier 
and more strictly instructive works, without de- 
tracting from the dignity of the collection. The 
reading world would agree that the following works 
of fiction, for example, stand foremost, both as to 
skill in writing and as to the wholesome entertain- 
ment afforded. Les Misérables, Vanity Fair, Mid- 
dlemarch, A Tale of Two Cities, Don Quixote, 
Monte Cristo, David Copperfield, Bleak House, 
Westward Ilo! Lorna Doone, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Great Expectations, Oliver Twist, The Scar- 
let Letter, Saracinesca, The Marble Faun, and 
Romola. All of these can be purchased in very in- 
expensive forms, but their literary quality and the 
high reputation of their authors, entitle them to a 
place among best bound books. 

“Each year adds largely to the supply of new 
literature, and a few of the year’s best things nat- 
urally ought to be purchased as they appear to 
enable one to keep abreast with current thought and 
ideas. The art now displayed in the manufacture 
of books makes them an additional source of pleas- 
ure to the owner. 

“To heighten the beauty and utility of a collec- 
tion of books, as well as to aid in their preserva- 
tion, a modern bookcase ought to be used. Books 
need to be kept free from dust, and they are best 
preserved and best seen behind glass doors. Noth- 
ing pays a larger return on the investment than the 
bookcase, considered as an article of ornamental 
furniture or in connection with the care of valuable 
works.” 


Some aspects of the question of 
literary originality are interest- 
ingly discussed by the Athenzeum in its second no- 
tice of Stevenson’s collected works. The conclu- 
sions reached are substantially given in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“We do not love those troublesome censors who 
are forever bringing charges of plagiarism against 
imaginative writers. But upon the subject of origi- 
nality in literary art there is a consensus of the best 
opinion, and it is this: Ina drama the plot and the 
main incidents may be borrowed—nay, in the 
greatest dramas they are borrowed from 
familiar sources; for expectation, and not surprise, 
is the proper pivot of dramatic art. In prose fiction, 
where surprise is a legitimate pivot, the novelist 
who borrows his plot or his main incidents is a 
plagiarist. In the essay of humor and fancy, 


Plagiarism Defined 


where the writer’s own personality takes the place 
of both plot and character, the mood and _ the 
method of the essay must be the writer’s own. The 
mistake that Ferriar made when he brought his 
charge of plagiarism against Sterne was in suppos- 
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ing that because Sterne got a deal of his learning 
from Burton and others he was not a writer of the 
rarest originality. ‘Give me the manner,’ said 
Wordsworth once in conversation, ‘and | will find 
the matter.’ And something like the same thing 
has been said by La Harpe in his now-forgotten 
treatise on literature and literary art. Now if there 
is any form of literature to which the saying very 
specially applies, it is surely to the humorous and 
sentimental essay. In order to establish its right 
of existence, new indeed must be the matter of an 
essay if the manner is not new.” 


Monotony of the Demand Noteworthy as the protest oi 
for Love Stories me who was herself a popular 
writer of love stories, and of especial interest 
as her last utteranee, is the following, taken 
from the author’s preface to The Ways of Life (G. 
!’, Putnam’s Sons), the late Mrs. Oliphant’s last 
novel, published shortly before her death, and from 
which a reading appeared in the September num- 
ber of Current Literature 
“These problems of the common life, though they 
are perhaps less cheerful, are surely as fit subjects 
for fiction as are the easier difficulties of youth. It 
is common to say that all the stories have been told 
and every complication exhausted, so that we can 
do nothing but repeat the old themes over again, 
with such variety of treatment as our halting genius 
can suggest. Romance itself, they say, is gone, 
which is an assertion strenuously contradicted by 
the most powerful of our young writers, Mr. Rud- 
vard Kipling, who replies to it in very energetic 
tones, that, here is a steam-engine, which is ro- 
mance incarnate, the great poetry of form and pur- 
pose, a creation, as distinct as Hamlet or Lear, a 
big, dutiful, but exigent giant which a touch can 
turn into a destroyer, but loving guidance into the 
most useful servant and friend of man. The tramp 
of its mighty feet across the wastes of the sea, 
bringing the man home to his wife, the son to his 
mother, is poetry, is joy to this eager spirit. I am 
disposed in moderation to accept the belief of the 
young author who has a most broad and manful 
perception of life as something more than love- 
making, and to acknowledge the mysterious mon- 
strous thing which he makes heroic. To show in 
his masterful way how every consenting part of the 
big machine as it clanks on with large unwieldy 
steps, so many beats to a minute, sounds a note in 
the symphony of life and service, a voice in the 
great strain of song which rises from earth to 
heaven, is more worthy than all the unsavory ro- 
mances of all the decadents. Would not St. 
Francis, had he lived to see it, have called to 
Brother Iron and Brother Steel, strong henchmen 
of God, and Sister Steam, with her wreaths of 
snow, though her voice be not sweet, to join the 
song of the creatures in honor of the Maker, as he 
called upon fire and water in his famous hymn? or 
that older minstrel in the ancient ages, to whom 
‘snow and vapor, wind and storms fulfilling His 
word,’ were already members of the great choir? It 
must be added, however, when all is said, that it is 
the grimy engineer behind watching every valve 
and guiding every stroke who makes the romance 
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of the machine, as interesting in his way as Ro- 
meo, who, though he is the perennial hero, and at- 
tracts the greatest general interest, is not so much 
of a man, 

“T have often felt while sick or sorry, and craving 
a little rational entertainment and distraction— 
which, in my opinion, it is one of the highest aims 
of the novelist to supply—that the everlasting treat- 
ment of the primary problem of youth, as if there 
was no other in the world, was at once fatiguing to 
the reader and injudicious on the part of the writer. 
When we want to be taken out of ourselves by the 
lively presentment of other people’s difficulties and 
troubles, it is tiresome to be always turned back to 
the disappointments or the successes of eighteen, 
or—in deference to the different standard of age 
held to be interesting by this generation—let us 
say five-and-twenty. I do not in the least deny the 
great advantages of that episode in life for treat- 
ment in fiction. It is almost the only episode 
which comes to a distinct, while it may be, at the 
same time, a cheerful, end; and its popularity is ob- 
vious: and it is a subject which women, who form 
the bulk of readers of fiction, are rarely tired of; all 
of which points are important. The elder writers 
made it the chief thread in the web of fancy, but 
surrounded the young people with plenty of fathers 
and mothers, neighbors and servants, doctors, 
clergymen, lawyers, etc., and all the paraphernalia 
of common life. But I weary of the two by them- 
selves, or almost by themselves, as happens so 
often; and if the artifices, with which we are so fa- 
miliar, by which they are brought together, are 
fatiguing, how much more so are those uglier arti- 
fices by which, being linked together, they are torn 
asunder again, and a fierce duel of what is called 
passion is set before us against the lurid skies as 
the chief object of interest in the world? Novel- 
ists make a great moan when they are hindered in 
the working out of such subjects, and cry loudly to 
heaven and earth against the limited intelligences 
which object to them, the British matron, the young 
person and so forth. It seems to me that they would 
be more reasonable if they complained of the 
monotonous demand for a love-story which crushes 
out of court all the rest of life—so infinite in va- 
riety, so full of complication, so humorous, so mys- 
terious, so natural and true. 

“IT have wondered often whether Macaulay and 
Darwin, and such great men, whom it is the pride 
of the novel writer to quote as finding their recrea- 
tion in novels, were not of my opinion; though it is 
sadly disconcerting to find, from his own account, 
that all Mr. Darwin wanted was a story which 
ended happily—a judgment which is humbling to 
one’s pride in a reader of whom one was so much 
inclined to boast. So do I like a story which ends 
happily. And since the public is fond of such 
small revelations, I may here confess that I have 
often begun a story with the determination to be 
high-minded—to treat my young lovers without in- 
dulgence, and either kill them or part them in defer- 
ence to the rules of art. But my heart has gener- 


‘ally failed me, and I have rarely found courage to 


do them any harm. They will have plenty of 
trouble in the world, one knows—why should one 
cross them in the beginning of their career?” 
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AMERICAN 


By IF. M. 


Maurice Thompson was born at Fairfield, Ind., 
September 9, 1844. His family on the father’s 
side comes of Scotch-Irish stock, and on the 
mother’s side is Dutch, but both paternal and ma- 
ternal ancestors fought in the patriot army during 
the Revolutionary War. Shortly after his birth 
his parents removed to Missouri; returning to In- 
diana, they went thence to Kentucky, where they 
remained until he was nine or ten years of age, 
when his father bought a plantation in Northern 
Georgia. His mother was well educated and a 
‘ great lover of the best books. ‘To her,” the son 
says, “I owe everything. Her intimate knowledge 
of the best English literature, especially that of 
Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, was 
early impressed upon me.” Of his early education, 
Professor Baskerville, to whom the writer is in- 
debted for many of these facts, says: “Irom mother 
and tutors he received good instruction in Greek, 
in Latin, in French, in German, in Hebrew, in 
mathematics—his favorite study, of which he has 
always been passionately fond, and for which he 
has such affinity that he has never had any trouble 
at all—and in the [english poets. He studied Kant, 
Liebnitz, and Spinoza in a way, worshipped Poe 
for a while, then idolized Victor Hugo in a boyish 
abandon, got the Somnium Scipionis by heart, and 
lost himself in the Greek lyrists.” 

Mr. Thompson entered the Southern army in 
1862, and was surrendered at Kingston, Ga., in 
May, 1865. For the next three years he worked 
on one of his father’s plantations, spending all his 
spare time in hard study. In 1868, he began the 
study of law, and when about ready to begin its 
practice left his home in Calhoun, Georgia, and 
went north, settling in Crawfordsville, Ind. Here 
he began as a railroad surveyor, serving later as 
chief engineer in the construction of several rail- 
roads and other public works. After his savings 
warranted a change from a lucrative profession to 
an experimental one he returned to the study and 
practice of law. Although he had been very suc- 
cessful, he, in a large measure, abandoned his law 
practice in 1880 in order to devote his time more 
fully to letters and science. In 1885 he was made 
state geologist of Indiana, and since 1889 has been 
literary editor of the New York Independent. 

Mr. Thompson has published nearly a dozen vol- 
umes of prose—studies of outdoor life, criticism, 
and fiction, and three books of poetry: Songs of 
Fair Weather, 1883; Poems, 1892; and Lincoln’s 
Grave (a poem read before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Brotherhood of Harvard College), 1894. “One of 
the greatest charms of his poetry,” says Professor 
Baskerville, “is the combination of perfect simplic- 
ity of expression with exquisite tenderness of feel- 
ing and beauty of thought. There is no straining 
after effect; there are no archaic words, no feeble 
imitations of the old poets. His words are simple 








and homely, yet they express perfectly his ideas. 
They do more: they carry us into the higher realms 
of thought, of feeling, and of the imagination.” Mr. 
Howells, always appreciative of the poet’s work, 
declares, in his effective way, that, “the odor of the 
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Hopkins. 


words, pure and keen and clear, seem to strike up 
from his verse as directly as from the mould in the 
heart of the primeval poet; but it is as exquisite as 
if thrice distilled in some chemist’s alembic, the last 
effect of his cunning in perfumes.” 

The following selections are made from the col- 
lection of 1892, and are reprinted, with the pub- 
lisher’s (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) and the poet’s 
permission: 

PROEM.,. 

Though I am poor, and cannot buy 

The rare, time-mellowed things of Art, 
God keeps an open gallery 

Of glories for the poor in heart, 
Whose walls are hung in grander show 

Of color than old Titian knew, 
With outlines Michael Angelo 

Wronged in the best cartoons he drew! 


All this is mine to have and hold: 
Nor fire may burn, nor years may soil, 
With ruthless trace of gathering mould, 
These wonders of the Master’s toil; 
Nor can some restless child of Fate, 
Some darkly gifted Corsican, 
By red.successes decorate 


His Louvre from my Vatican! 


THE BLUEBIRD. 
When ice is thawed and snow is gone, 
And racy sweetness floods the trees; 
When snow-birds from the hedge have flown, 
And on the hive-porch swarm the bees,— 
Drifting down the first warm wind 
That thrills the earliest days of spring, 
The bluebird seeks our maple groves, 
And charms them into tasseling. 


He sits among the delicate sprays, 
With mists of splendor round him drawn, 
And through the spring’s prophetic veil 
Sees summer’s rich fulfillment dawn; 
He sings, and his is nature’s voice,— 
A gush of melody sincere 
From that great fount of harmony 
Which thaws and runs when spring is here. 


Short is his song, but strangely sweet 
To ears aweary of the low, 
Dull tramp of winter's sullen feet, 
Sandaled in ice and muffled in snow: 
Short is his song, but through it runs 
A hint of dithyrambs yet to be,— 
A sweet suggestiveness that has 
The influence of prophecy. 
From childhood I have nursed a faith 
In bluebirds’ songs and winds of spring: 
They tell me after frost and death 
There comes a time of blossoming; 
And after snow and cutting sleet, 
The cold, stern mood of Nature yields 
To tender warmth, when bare pink feet 
Of children press her greening fields. 


Sing strong and clear, O bluebird dear! 
While all the land with splendor fills, 
While maples gladden in the vales 
And plum trees blossom on the hills: 
Float down the wind on shining wings, 
And do thy will by grove and stream, 
While through my life spring’s freshness runs 
Like music through a poet’s dream. 
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THE MORNING HILLS. 


He sits among the morning hills, 
His face is bright and strong; 

He scans far heights, but scarcely notes 
The herdsman’s idle song. 


He cannot brook this peaceful life 
While battle’s trumpet calls; 

He sees a crown for him who wins, 
A tear for him who falls. 


The flowery glens and shady slopes 
Are hateful to his eyes; 
Beyond the heights, beyond the storms, 
The land of promise lies. 
* * * * 


He is old and sits so still, 
With face so weak and mild, 

We know that he remembers naught 
Save when he was a child. 


His life is fought, his fame is won, 
Life’s highest peak is past; 

The laurel crown, the triumph-arch, 
Are worthless at the last. 


The frost of age destroys the bay,— 
The loud applause of men 

Falls feebly on the palsied ears 
Of threescore years and ten. 

He does not hear the voice that bears 
His name around the world; 

He has no thought of great deeds done 
Where battle-tempests whirled; 


But evermore he is looking back, 
Whilst memory fills and thrills 
With echoes of the herdsman’s song 

Among the morning hills. 


A TAUNT. 


In the oldest wood I know a brooklet, 
That bubbles over stones and roots, 

And ripples out of hollow places, 
Like music out of flutes. 


There creeps the pungent breath of cedars, 
Rich coolness wraps the air about, 

Whilst through clear pools electric flashes 
Betray the watchful trout. 


I know where wild things lurk and linger, 
In groves as gray and grand as Time; 

I know where God has written poems 
Too strong for words or rhyme. 


Come, let us go, each pulse is precious, 
Come, ere the day has lost its dawn; 

And you shall quaff life’s finest essence 
From primal flagons drawn! 


Just for a day slip off the tether 
Of hothouse wants, and dare to be 
A child of Nature, strong and simple, 
Out in the woods with me. 


Out in the woods, on freedom’s bosom, 
We shall be worthy sons of men, 

Bred of remotest sires who bearded 
The satyr in his den. 


Come, just a sip of the wild man’s nectar 
Shall show you life from a point of view 
As old as the oldest stones of the mountains, 

And yet as fresh as dew! 


Supple joints and bulging muscles, 
Sinews taut as the chords of a harp, 

Veins full-flushed, eyes clear as water, 
And all the senses sharp. 


TO-DAY: 


MAURICE THOMPSON 


Who was Shakespeare? 
Can Milton leap, or dance, or run? 


Should you care to cast a fly with Walton? 


Do you envy Napoleon? 


What of this lore of buried thinkers? 


What of these classic depths and heights? 
Better one strong, bright, living creature 


Than a myriad tribolites! 


Ah, I see you scoff at my meaning, 
You flaccid, indolent bookworm, you! 


What would you give for my good digestion 


And my nerve-cords sound and true? 


MORNING DEW. 


When germs were quickening in the mould, 


And sap was rich and leaves were young, 
Deep in the fragrant wood a lute, 
As old as Time was newly strung. 


Some swift, divine, invisible hand, 
From fret to fret, tried all the cords, 

Until a tune, supremely sweet, 
Was set to immemorial words. 

And then the wild bird sought its mate; 
The lusty bee a-booming came; 

The maples, filled with racy pangs, 
Let go their buds’ imprisoned flame; 


A dreamy mystery veiled the sun; 


Keen perfumes stole through glade and grove, 


And all the founts of Nature burst 
With sudden bubbling streams of love! 


Ah! passion, pure as morning dew, 
And fresh as breath of mint and thyme! 
Impulse of spring, so new and true! 
Essence of innocence and prime! 


I bowed my head and stilled my breath 
(For it was May and I was young), 
While to a tune supremely sweet 
Those immemorial words were sung. 


SEVEN GOLD REEDS. 
Seven gold reeds grew tall and slim, 
Close by the river’s beaded brim. 


Syrinx, the naiad, flitted past; 
Pan, the goat-hoofed, followed fast. 


Oh, such a race was joy to see, 
Swift as the flight of bird or bee. 


As lightly beat the girl’s white feet, 


They made strange music low and sweet; 


So heavily trod the lusty Pan, 
His hoofs crashed loudly as he ran. 


He spread his arms to clasp her there 
(Just as she vanished into air). 


And to his bosom, warm and rough, 
Drew the gold reeds close enough. 


Then the wind’s low voice began 
To hum in the furry ears of Pan. 


Out of green bark he made a tether, 


And bound seven joints of the reeds together, 


And blew a tune so sweet and clear 
That all the wild things came to hear. 


* K * * 
So, to this day, the poet’s fire 
Springs out of his unslaked desire, 


When love on wingéd feet has fled, 


And seven gold reeds are clasped instead! 


Where is Homer? 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


In a recent number of The 
Writer, Richard Hovey says of 
Charles George Douglas Roberts: 

“The Old Man” he is fondly called by the poets 
who are his companions, not that he is so much the 
elder of the group, but perhaps because he had al- 
ready achieved a certain measure of reputation and 
was a full-fledged man of letters when the others 
were just beginning their first callow boy-bows to 
the Muse. And the name, given at the outset, in a 
comic, mock-filial mood, has stuck to him as a term 
of endearment. Roberts published his first book, 
indeed, as early as 1880, almost ten years before any 
of- his comrades had reached the dignity of covers. 
The precocity of his talent appears when we com- 
pare this date with that of his birth, January 10, 
1860, 

The place of Roberts’ birth, too, as well as the 
date, is not without importance in a consideration 
of his work. He was born at the mouth of the Kes- 
wick river, near I*redericton, New Brunswick, and 
the first fourteen years of his life were passed in the 
village of Westcock, beside the Tantramar river and 
the marshes through which it empties into the Bay 
of Fundy. Again and again the Tantramar marshes 
reappear in his verse. ~ 

Roberts comes, on his father’s side, of a long line 
of English college professors and men of scholar- 
ship and influence. His father, Rev. G. Goodridge 
Roberts, M. A., is rector of the English church at 
l‘redericton, and a canon of the cathedral there. His 
mother, born Emma Bliss, belongs to a prominent 
loyalist family that left the states and settled in the 
Provinces at the time of the American Revolution. 
She is a sister of Bliss Carman’s mother, and of 
kin to the mother of Emerson. There is certainly 
poetry in the blood, and Roberts’ sister and his two 
younger brothers are also writers of verse of no 
mean order. 

When the family left Westcock for lredericton, 
in 1874, the boy, who up to that time had been 
taught wholly by his father, was sent to the Col- 
legiate school, and afterward to the University of 
New Brunswick. He distinguished himself espe- 
cially in Latin and Greek, and in mental science and 
political economy. He was graduated with honors 
in 1879, and received the degree of M. A. in 1881. 
After some experience in teaching as headmaster of 
public schools in Chatham, and afterward in Frede- 
ricton, he went to Toronto in 1883, and there 
founded The Week, the most important literary 
paper in Canada. In 1885 he was called to Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, to take the chair of English and 
French literature in King’s College. Here, at 
“Kingscroft,” his villa in the fir woods, he lived for 
ten years, becoming meanwhile an F. R. S. C. and 
PF. R.S. L. In 1895 he resigned his professorship 
and devoted himself entirely to the preparation of 
the three books, which now appear almost simul- 
taneously, The Forge in the Forest, The Book of 
the Native, and A History of Canada, a triple 
achievement for which a little more than a year 
seems all too short a time. In February of this 
vear he removed to New York and became the asso- 


Charles G@. D. Roberts 


ciate editor of the Illustrated American. Besides 
Orion, Roberts has published four volumes of 
verse, In Divers Tones (Lothrop, 1886), Ave (——-, 
1893), Songs of the Common Day (Longmans, 
1893), and The Book of the Native (Lamson, 1897). 
The title of the latest of these is characteristic. The 
Native is precisely what Roberts, on one side of his 
personality, at least, chiefly aspires to be. I have 
already spoken of his fondness for the Tantramar 
marshes and the giant tides of Fundy. Burt 
all that concerns Canada has something of 
the same spell for him. . . . It is this 
strong autochthonous feeling, no doubt, which 
is at the root of his patriotism, a patriotism 
which, if it were considered too seriously, might 
seem a trifle premature. But to him Canada is al- 
ready a nation: His imagination sees her future 
independence and greatness already an accom- 
plished fact. He is neither Briton nor American, 
but assertively Canadian: and, if history ever make 
his dream a reality, his own poems will not have 
been an entirely negligable factor in bringing it to 
pass. Who is the greatest poet born on Canadian 
soil? is a question which | shall not here discuss, 
but when I say that Roberts is par excellence the 
“Poet of Canada,” I have little fear that any,one will 
contradict me. ; 

Roberts has written no “long poem,” and yet, of 
all the younger poets, except Kipling, he has shown 
the greatest narrative and descriptive power; but for 
the exercise of this power where it is most indis- 
pensable and effective, that is, in sustained work, 
we must seek for the present, not in his poetry but 
in his prose. The Forge in the Forest (Lamson, 
1897), while it does not show great dramatic mas- 
tery of plot and characterization, certainly does 
show great powers of narration. It is a story of 
Grand Pré and the Acadians, full of incident and 
adventure, full of the breath of out-of-doors and 
wild life, full of the picturesque romance of the time 
in which its scene is laid; and, moreover, written 
with a grace and charm of style for which one must 
look far, among contemporary writers of fiction, to 
find a parallel. He must be very much a-weary of 
the world indeed who, after reading the first page. 
will put the book down until he has read the last. 

The appearance of A History of Canada (Lam- 
son), now in press, will be awaited with much in- 
terest. The other prose works of Roberts must be 
dismissed here, for lack of space, with a mere enum- 
eration. They are The Raid from Beauséjour, 
Around the Camp-fire, The Canadians of Old (a 
translation from the French of de Gaspé, including 
some remarkable versions in verse of the poems in 
the original), Appleton’s Canadian Guide Book, of 
which it may be said that, though a guide book, it 
is literature, and Earth’s Enigmas (Lamson, 1896), 
a collection of sketches and short stories of quite 
unusual interest. The two symboliste sketches in 
this volume, indeed, entitled Do Seek Their Meat 
from God and The Young Ravens That Call Upon 
Him, taken together with a companion story since 
published in the Chap-Book, called Savory Meats, 
form an altogether unique and extraordinary tryp- 
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tych. I am inclined to think these three pieces 
Roberts’ most notable contribution to literature. 
The problem of the struggle for existence, of the 
preying of life on life, is treated with an inexorable 
fidelity to the fact, a catholic sympathy, a sense of 
universality and mystery, and a calm acceptance, 
that reaches the level of “pathos” in the highest 
Greek usage of the word. There is a finality in 
these three prose poems that is known only to the 
greatest art. 


Miss Braddon (Mrs, Max- London ‘Tit-Bits says of Miss 
well) M. E. Braddon: The “doyenne,” 
if she may be so called, of English women novel- 
ists, Miss Braddon, resides at Lichfield House, 
Richmond, the fine old classical-fronted brick man- 
sion of former bishops of the see. The house has 
the generous roominess of a time when bishops were 
sartorially even more picturesque than they are 
now. But, large as the building is, it hardly suffices 
without crowding for all the household gods of its 
distinguished occupant. lor Miss Braddon has 
given what Mr. Gladstone calls “the odds and ends 
of time” to collecting all sorts of curios. 

Her sympathies in this particular are even more 
catholic than those of the octogenarian statesman. 
What used to be best known as bric-a-brac, now 
more commonly and comprehensively as “old bits,” 
fills all the abundant nooks and corners of this an- 
cient, stately house. The taste is hereditary, on at 
least one side, for Miss Braddon’s mother had a 
judicious eye to Sheraton and Chippendale work in 
the days when specimens of those great handicrafts- 
men could really be picked up bargains. 

The hereditary principle has in these days become 
a fascinating quest. Of more importance, therefore, 
is it to know that Miss Braddon inherited her 
mother’s love of literature, and that the faculty was 
drawn out, guided, and inspired by this same moth- 
er’s love. Her father was himself a writer of some 
note in his special province, his articles appearing 
in the long since defunct Sporting Magazine. 

Many admirers of Miss Braddon’s works have 
probably marvelled at the intimate knowledge of 
horse-flesh thev «.isplay. Heredity again! For in 
addition to possessing to the full her father’s love of 
horses, she is an excellent rider, and used frequently 
to be seen in Richmond on her favorite mare. 

Though a Londoner by birth, Miss Braddon 
comes of a good old Cornish stock, owning land 
near Camelford. The popular mistake that she is 
a Yorkshirewoman may have arisen from the fact 
that her literary career practically began at Bever- 
ley. She has herself related the circumstances in an 
article—one of a series which appeared in a maga- 
zine three or four years ago—entitled My First 
Novel. The work was at first issued with the start- 
ling title, Three Times Dead, but is now less sensa- 
tionally known as The Trail of the Serpent. 

The original production remunerated neither 
author nor printer. Miss Braddon, though prom- 
ised £10 for it, actually received only fifty shillings, 
and the printer sped a little faster into bankruptcy. 
When, after a time, the collapse came, the judge 
coolly suggested that as Miss Braddon was then 
making a good deal of money by her pen, she ought 
to “come to the relief’ of her first publisher! 
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A large library nowadays goes for comparatively 
little as a clue to'the tastes of the owner. But Miss 
Braddon’s is interwoven with the whole of her in- 
tellectual history. These goodly rows of volumes 
in French, in German, in Italian, and even in Span- 
ish, as well as in English, “bien entendu,” have been 
read and re-read, several of them as many as half- 
a-dozen times or more. 

Miss Braddon’s wide, acute, and reflective survey 
of the field of fiction has especially fastened upon 
two authors—Balzac and Bulwer. It would be im- 
possible, however, to discover in her works authen- 
tic traces of their inspiration. Though making 
them—in the special excellences which they repre- 
sent—her masters, her intellect is far too assimila- 
tive, original, and independent to be held in bond- 
age to any one or two methods or styles. She has 
rather, like the bee, disported over the whole do- 
main, gathering literary honey here and there, and 
giving out a product which is more her own than 
any other’s. To Bulwer, however, it is worth noting, 
she was indebted for much more than the help which 
frequent perusal of his works afforded. The great 
novelist condescended to assist an unknown and 
struggling beginner with the kindliest advice and 
the most wholesome criticism, and his letters are to 
this day among the most cherished treasures of 
Lichfield House. Among other writers who have 
especially influenced Miss Braddon may be men- 
tioned Dickens and George Eliot, whose works are 
in the category of those frequently read, and Wilkie 
Collins, whom she regards as her literary godfather, 
declaring that “she should never have written Lady 
Audley’s Secret if she had not read The Woman in 
White.” 

As everyone knows, Lady Audley’s Secret was 
the novel which lifted Miss Braddon into fame. It 
may not be so generally known that the author had 
so little confidence in her work as to bring it out 
in an obscure serial, Robin Goodfellow. The story 
of the story is a romance in itself. Mr. Maxwell 
had started in more or less of rivalry to Dickens’ 
first periodical, the magazine called Robin Good- 
fellow. Dr. Mackey was its editor, and Lascelles 
Wraxall was his second in command. There had 
been some difficulty in regard to the opening novel, 
in consequence of which the new periodical was on 
the eve of postponement, a serious “contretemps” in 
the face of its extensively advertised date of publica- 
tion. The day before a decision was necessary, Miss 
Braddon heard of the difficulty, and offered to write 
the story. “But even if you were strong enough to 
fill the position,” was the publisher’s reply, “there 
is no time.” “How long could you give me?” asked 
the aspiring authoress. “Until to-morrow morn- 
ing.” “At what time to-morrow morning?” “If the 
first instalment were on my breakfast-table to- 
morrow morning,” he replied, indicating by his 
tone and manner the utter impossibility of the 
thing, “it would be in time.” The next morn- 
ing the publisher found upon his breakfast-table 
the opening chapters of Lady Audley’s Secret. 
Robin Goodfellow did not hit the public. It 
did not live to finish Lady Audley, which, in- 
deed, would have remained “forgotten, buried, 
dead,” had she not been able to prevail upon a pub- 
lisher to bring it out in three-volume form. It then 
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sprang into an instantaneous popularity. The suc- 
cess of the novel was amazing, and probably the 
critics did no harm to the sale by describing the 
work as “sensational.”’ More than a million copies 
have been sold, and the public still asks for more. 
Aurora Floyd, produced later, is undoubtedly far 
better constructed, more equal in its dramatic in- 
terest, and more carefully written. Both novels 
have been translated into several European lan- 
guages. Of Aurora Floyd, R. L. Stevenson re- 
marked that it was invariably to be found in the 
limited libraries of every trading schooner in the 
South Seas. It was from this book also that the 
Claimant filched the one literary gem that sparkled 
out of the long, sordid story of the Tichborne trial: 
“Some men has money; some men has brains. 
Them as has money was made for them as has 
brains.” As a worker, close upon sixty novels, with 
occasional poems, several dramas, reviews, maga- 
zine articles, and contributions to Punch, attest the 
literary industry and versatility of Miss Braddon. 
It would be truer, however, to describe her as a 
hard worker while at work than a protractedly 
laborious one. She does not burn the midnight oil, 
and in other ways no work smells less than hers of 
the lamp. Miss Braddon, like the late Anthony 
Trollope, finds her inspiration mostly ready at call. 
That is well, for it is inconceivable how one so full 
of literary engagements could otherwise meet them, 
as she is most punctilious in doing. It is, however, 
not a little curious that with a literary workshop al- 
most encumbered with strict writing accessories—a 
large, square table in the centre of the room, an im- 
posing pedestal affair near the end, and an upright 
desk in another part—the author should avail her- 
. self of none of these. Her writing is, in fact, done 
in a low, uncomfortable-looking chair by the fire- 
side, on a pad held firmly upon the knee, the same 
left hand holding also the little ink-bottle, with the 
middle finger carefully protected against stains by 
a thimble. The rare powers of concentration of the 
author are seen in the steady gliding of the pen 
over the paper, and the very infrequent alterations, 
even of a word, when once committed. Her hand- 
writing is of rather less than medium size, with that 
gentle upward slope which follows the line of least 
resistance. The only traces of femininity in it are 
the somewhat sharply accentuated curves. The 
graphologist, according to his canons, would easily 
find in it that mental self-poise which, according to 
Goethe, is nearly the whole of life. 

Miss Braddon usually spends a portion of the year 
on the Continent, and another considerable portion 
at her charming cottage in the New Forest. But 
these absences from her Richmond home are not 
holidays in the strict sense; rather are they changes 
of scene. We believe Miss Braddon has for many 
years allotted herself a specific daily task, to the ful- 
filment of which all other pursuits are rigorously 
subordinated. “Unhasting, unresting,” might well 


serve as her motto, for it exactly expresses the 
dominant phase in her character. 

It is always of interest to know how the plots of 
a popular novelist are evolved. Miss Braddon’s 
usually come to her through her reading. No fairy 
brings them in dreams of the night as they did to 
the author of Treasure Island. But the central char- 
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acter once created, the “entourage” forms with 
comparative ease. So highly developed is the 
dramatic instinct in Miss Braddon, that the strong 
situations with which most of her books abound 
seem rather to be the culmination of pure character 
expression than to follow a prearranged plan. This 
gives a unity to the whole which her readers thor- 
oughly appreciate. She admits the technical draw- 
backs of this method in the fact that some of the 
more strenuous characters have a tendency to get 
out of hand. <A couple of not over-filled folios 
usually suffice for the first sketch, and we believe 
there are several of these “skeletons’’ securely 
locked away. Perhaps now and again their ghosts 
haunt Miss Braddon a little. For she is in the posi- 
tion of another living noyelist, Mr. George Mere- 
dith, who confesses to a fear, not that he shall write 
himself out, but that he shall pass away, as Keats so 
pathetically said and did, “ere yet my pen hath 
gleaned my teeming mind.” Devoted to her liter- 
ary work, Miss Braddon is a practical embodiment 
of the maxim that the artist should rest in art. She 
seeks few diversions, and even these have a flavor 
of the “shop.” A visit to a picture gallery, where 
character is revealed in repose, or to a theatre, 
where it is expressed in action, breaks the uniform- 
ity, and what another less self-contained would con- 
sider the monotony of her days. Like Addison, she 
does not shine in mixed company; but like him 
also she readily unbends to her intimates. It is not 
brilliant conversation, as the word is used. Some- 
times, if the subject be light, it partakes of a 
certain air pleasantry; but on serious subjects 
her far-stretching knowledge disclosed through 
an invigorative temperament gives elements 
of picturesqueness and originality to her utter- 
ances. 

Anything less like the new woman or the blue- 
stocking it would be impossible to meet than Miss 
Braddon. With all her literary preoccupations she 
is outwardly and at heart one of the womanliest of 
women. She is not above a close superintendence 
of her domestic affairs, and her business qualities 
are shown by the fact that she holds the copyright 
of every one of her novels. She dresses inconspicu- 
ously, and in invariable good taste. A charmingly 
softening effect upon her ‘expressive features has 
the abundant white-grey hair drawn loosely back 
over the ample forehead. There is no living novel- 
ist of her rank whose real personality is to-day so 
closely veiled to the general public as Miss Brad- 
don’s. She has never been interviewed, and has 
never given her photograph for reproduction. To 
the present writer it was a rare kindness that she 
consented to supply the facts for this article, and to 
confirm or to correct information derived from resi- 
dence in her neighborhood. 

In Richmond, Miss Braddon is naturally oftenest 
spoken of as Mrs. Maxwell. Her late husband was, 
indeed, better known personally in Richmond than 
herself, owing to his connection for many years 
with the local government of the popular, enter- 
prising, and famous little borough. He was a man 
of seemingly few ambitions, and these of no parti- 
cular greatness. He was a most impressive public 
speaker, with a sort of late Georgian House of Com- 
mons’ style. His speech, on the spur of the moment 














and upon almost any topic, flowed in a smooth and 
uninterrupted stream, with an occasional sparkle 
of epigram, or a momentary flash into wit—some- 
times, also, be it said, sinking into the most trivial 
paradox. If, however, the subject was one which 
stirred him deeply, the stream became a torrent 
more copiously fed than ever by apt literary quota- 
tions and satire and reproach that stung like the lash 
of a whip. Since Mr. Maxwell’s death Mrs. Max- 
well has appeared to live still more quietly than be- 
fore. Apart from the severe domestic calamity, she 
could not fail to miss the remarkable force of his 
intellect, though it seems to have run parallel rather 
than merged into her own so far as the quality of 
her literary work is concerned. Beyond the help 
which she has received from friends in clearing up 
some technical points—a difficulty which always 
confronts the novelist—she owes nothing to anyone 
in respect of the composition, subject, or names of 
her novels. 


Of James Payn, the English 
novelist, whose interesting essay 
On Conversation was printed in our September 
number, Isidore Harris, writing in Great Thoughts, 
Says: 

In a pleasant house overlooking a large public 
garden in the Maida Hill district, London, lives 
Mr. James Payn, the famous author of Lost Sir 
Massingberd, By Proxy, A Confidential Agent, 
High Spirits, and a host of other novels all enjoy- 
ing a high degree of popularity among readers of 
hetion. And Mr. Payn is scarcely less distinguished 
as an editor. For twenty years he edited Chambers’s 
Journal, and only the other day he retired from the 
editorship of the Cornhill Magazine. Hereby hangs 
a tale, and a sad one. For some years past Mr. 
Payn has been a victim to rheumatic gout, and 
though he has struggled bravely against his in- 
firmity, and writes his books and contributes to 
newspapers as usual, he has at length found it im- 
possible to continue a vocation which would take 
him out of doors. The editor’s sanctum of Cornhill 
is no longer brightened by his genial presence. Mr. 
Payn is practically a prisoner, nowadays, in his own 
library, and though his brain is as alert as ever, it 
is with difficulty that his gnarled fingers grasp the 
black-lead pencil with which he is ever at work on 
his literary compositions. 

Mr. Payn is a famous whist-player—as famous, 
indeed, at whist-playing as at novel-writing or edit- 
ing. It has been his daily recreation for the past 
thirty years, at least. And now that he is no longer 
able to go to his club, a number of his club-friends 
visit him twice a week for a game of whist. Mr. 
Payn appreciates their kindness as much as any at- 
tention he is in the habit of receiving. 

“One benefit that I have derived from my ill- 
ness,” he remarked to me, “is the knowledge that I 
owe to it much of the general kindness that char- 
acterizes human nature. To find that even club- 
men, who seldom care to wander far from club-land, 
should be willing to travel 2 distance of three miles 
week after week in order to come and play with an 
invalid for whom they have to deal—as I’m not 
‘equal to dealing now—upsets all one’s preconceived 
theories about theinnate selfishness of human nature, 


James Payn's Remin- 
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“Yes,” continued Mr. Payn, in reply to a ques- 
tion I put, “whist has been my only recreation; but 
I have played it regularly every day. I have seldom 
taken a holiday for more than three days at the 
time; I always found myself anxious to get back to 
work again.” 

“The wonder to me is,” I remarked, glancing at 
the three shelves of one of the book-cases, which 
were entirely filled with Mr. Payn’s various novels, 
“that what with your novel-writing, your contribu- 
tions to journalism, and your editorial work, you 
could find time for a regular game of whist every 
day. The majority of us quill-drivers don’t write 
a tenth part as much as you have written (not to 
speak of the quality), and yet we are drudging at it 
from morning to night.” 

“Perhaps you don’t concentrate yourselves while 
you are at it, as I have made a point of doing. The 
composing of my novels has always been done in 
the morning hours when I am fresh, between break- 
fast and lunch, and I have never given more than 
three hours a day to this work. I have not, like 
some novelists, bound myself to do so many words 
a day, but I have stuck to my work with great reso- 
lution and regularity.” 

And well I could believe that, for all his whist- 
playing, Mr. Payn must have worked in his time 
with something like bull-dog tenacity, for even as I 
entered I found him busy making notes for the 
“Note Book” he regularly contributes to the Illus- 
trated London News on a sheet of paper which was 
stretched across his knees. 

“You must have come in contact with many dis- 
tinguished people in the course of your literary ex- 
periences?” I suggested. 

“So many that it is almost impossible for me to 
enumerate them. Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, 
Dr. Whewell, Professor Chenery, De Quincy, Har- 
riet Martineau, Miss Mitford, W. G. Clark, Mat- 
thew Arnold, William and Robert Chambers, Alex- 
ander Russell of the Scotsman, Leech, Leitch Rit- 
chie, Charles Reade, Lever, Trollope, Thackeray, 
the Rev. James White, and others, whose names 
I can’t call to mind just now.” 

“Would you tell me something about those with 
whom you have had intimate or interesting rela- 
tions?” 

“Rather a large order, because my relations with 
all them have been either intimate or interesting.” 

“Well, about Leigh Hunt to begin with?” 

“Leigh Hunt was one of the tenderest human 
hearts, combined with a fine brain, that has ever 
lived. No one ever regretted more than Dickens 
himself his having portrayed him as Harold Skim- 
pole. Dickens never intended the base and selfisi 
parts of the character to stand for Leigh Hunt, and 
it pained him to know that people had mistaken the 
character as a portrait of the whole man. I owe 
him a debt of gratitude I can never forget, because 
my first printed composition was a poem which saw 
the light in Leigh Hunt’s Journal.” 

“You mentioned the name of Dickens.” 

“Oh, I could talk about Dickens by the hour. He 
was one of my dearest friends, to whose goodness I, 
like so many other literary men, am more indebted 
than I can well express. My acquaintance with him 
commenced from an article I wrote in Household 
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Words on Woolwich Academy. Some one wished 
to know the name of the writer, and Dickens wrote 
to ask me whether he might give it. This was the 
first of many charming letters I received from his 
gracious hand. When | was settled in Edinburgh, 
Dickens visited the city to give public readings, and 
that was the occasion of our first meeting. We ‘did’ 
Hawthornden together.” 

“What were your relations to Dr. Whewell?” 

“He was master of my college—Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. He was a man of short temper, but what 
with his scientific attainments and his fine appear- 
ance, he made a very good figure-head of our Col- 
lege, though I fancy he did not trouble himself very 
much about the progress of the individual students.” 

“And you knew Harriet Martineau and Miss Mit- 
ford?” 

“Very well, indeed, but particularly the latter, 
Miss Mitford was an old friend of my father’s. 
Though living in an obscure village she wrote two 
dramas which had an enormous success, and were 
played in the two leading theatres (Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden) by the two leading actors of the 
day—Young and Macready. She lived in a little 
cottage at Swallowfield, near Reading. Her ad- 
vice to me as a young writer, was: ‘Be careful as 
to style, give as much character as you can, and as 
much truth, that being the foundation of all merit 
in literature and art.’ It was Miss Mitford who 
gave me an introduction to Harriet Martineau.” 

“Was not Miss Martineau deaf?” 

“Yes, one had to speak to her through an ear- 
trumpet, but in spite of her infirmity she was a 
charming companion. One autumn I was spending 
a holiday in Lakeland, and, armed with my intro- 
duction from Miss Mitford, I called on Miss Mar- 
tineau, who was living at Ambleside, a mile away 
from where Wordsworth had lived, at Rydal. Al- 
though I made the mistake of breaking in upon her 
morning hours, which were always given to work, 
she did not send me away, and we soon became 
quite intimate. We explored Lakeland together 
in one of the few holidays she ever permitted her- 
self. She allowed me to borrow freely from her 
library, and I had the privilege of teaching her whist 
and cribbage. 

“De Quincey I was also introduced to by Miss 
Mitford, and I visited him at Edinburgh. He was 
a small man, very carelessly dressed, and had quite 
a genial manner. His pale face was almost expres- 
sionless, but on occasions his eyes would light up 
with a wonderful brilliancy.”’ 

“Did he take any opium in your presence?” 

“Yes. We were sitting at lunch, and I was about 
to pour myself out what I thought was a glass of 
wine, when Miss De Quincey whispered to me, 
‘You must not take that.’ It was laudanum, of 
which De Quincey partook freely without any 
harmful effects, so far as I could see. Some years 
afterwards, when I thought I had been quite for- 
gotten by him, he did me the kindness to refer to 
my poems in his Autobiographical Sketches.” 

“Your relations with the brothers Chambers 
arose, I suppose, from your connection with Cham- 
bers’s Journal? Would you tell me about that?” 

“For some years after I married, I used to con- 
tribute regularly to Household Words and Cham- 
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bers’s Journal. The latter periodical was edited by 
Leitch Ritchie, who, in course of time, invited me 
to settle in Edinburgh and assist him in the editor- 
ship. When Ritchie retired, I succeeded to his post. 
Of the two brothers, to whom the journal belonged, 
I was particularly attached to Robert, who was one 
of the best friends I ever had. It was to him that 
the success of the journal was principally due. He 
was far and away a greater man than William. But 
William, being childless and of great wealth, was 
able to cut a much more important figure in Edin- 
burgh than his brother, who was weighed down by 
the responsibilities of a large family. When I de- 
cided upon going to London, as the climate of 
Edinburgh did not well agree with my family, 
Robert Chambers removed the journal along with 
me, so that I was able to edit it in London, where 
| have since lived.” 

“You ’knew Anthony Trollope well?” 

“Yes, I have said in one of my books, ‘he was the 
least literary man of letters I ever met.’ ” 

“And Thackeray?” 

“[T met him first at the house of my brother-in- 
law, Major Prower, who was with him in his young 
days at Weimar. The duties of editorship worried 
him immensely, as he disliked corresponding with 
his contributors.” 

“What was your first successful novel?” 

“The Family Scapegrace. The hero of the plot 
was suggested by a gentleman of my acquaintance 
who had acquired a reputation as a tamer of wild 
beasts. It struck me that here was the material for 
a novel setting forth how a family scapegrace, hav- 
ing fallen out with his people, makes a calling for 
himself in the taming of wild beasts. The story 
first appeared as a serial in the columns of the 
Journal, and has since passed through many edi- 
tions.” 

“Was it such a success as Lost Sir Massingberd?” 

“No, it was not until I had written Lost Sir Mas- 
singberd that my position as a story-teller became 
quite secure. The idea was suggested to me by 
reading of a gigantic tree, sound outside but rotten 
for many feet within. If anyone should climb into 
its fork, he might fall down into the interior and 
never be heard of again. It struck me that would 
not be a bad way to dispose of the leading character 
in a novel, and it was the fate which I assigned to 
the Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

“T believe you have earned large sums of money 
by your writing?” 

“T have earned on an average about £1,500 a 
year, a little over £50,000 in all. But, financially 
speaking, I was born before my time, because when 
the majority of my books were written novelists 
did not receive anything like the sums for success- 
ful novels that are paid nowadays. Still I have 
nothing to complain of, considering that the first 
year I married my literary gains amounted to ex- 
actly thirty-two pounds fifteen shillings! Generally 
speaking, literature is very much like the law. It 
pays some people very well, and the ordinary run 
of- people very little indeed. It’s thought to pay 
better than it does, for two reasons. Firstly, young 


people are apt to exaggerate their earnings; and in 
the second place, editors like it to be thought that 
they pay better than they really do.” 














The most voluminous military 
publication yet undertaken by 
any government has just been completed by our 
own. The body of the last volume of war records 
relating to operations in the field has been printed, 
and only awaits the index and binding to make it 
ready for distribution. The work, says the New 
York Sun, from which these facts are mainly taken 
has been in progress for twenty-three years. This 
first series of 111 volumes embraces the formal re- 
ports, both Union and Confederate, of the first 
movements for the seizure of United States property 
in the Southern States and of all military operations 
in the field, including those of the staff corps, with 
the orders and returns relating specially thereto. 
These volumes are accompanied by an atlas of 178 
plates. There are besides two volumes of a general 
index to the indexes of each volume. The 111 
books of the series contain 118,232 pages. The atlas 
consists of a collection of several hundred maps of 
the battlefields of the war, being a reproduction of 
the originals submitted with the official reports, 
routes of march of armies, plans of forts, uniforms, 
Union and Confederate; appliances for the care of 
sick and wounded, Union and Confederate flags, 
and Union corps flags and badges. No paper of 
any kind has been withheld from these volumes be- 
cause at the time it was of a strictly confidential 
nature. 

The labor of preparing the matter for this publica- 
tion has been one whose magnitude it is difficult to 
set forth. The records to be examined were not 
counted by tons, or roomsful, but by the contents of 
buildings. The volunteer records of discontinued 
commands, being the report books and papers 
turned in by volunteer officers when mustered out, 
filled a large four-story warehouse. The Con- 
federate records crowded an entire three-story 
building. The papers of the Adjutant-General’s 
office to be examined occupied a third of the rooms 
of the War Department. The correspondence files 
of the Secretary’s office and of the several bureaus 
of the War Department had all to be carefully read 
paper by paper. These numbered millions. The 
military telegrams were countless. A single collec- 
tion of Union despatches contained over 2,000,000. 
Without further details to illustrate the case, it is 
easily seen that the task was herculean. 

When the collection of everything bearing upon 
field operations had proceeded far enough to justify 
arranging the matter for publication, the personal 
attention of one competent compiler became ab- 
solutely necessary. In no other way could the his- 
torical value of papers selected and chronologically 
arranged by campaigns be determined. To this 
work Mr. J. W. Kirkley of the Adjutant-General’s 
office, then and now the most competent expert in 
war records in the department, or the country, was 
assigned, and each of the 111 volumes has passed 
through his hands at every stage of its compilation 
and in the final proofreading. He was also prom- 
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inent from the first in directing the search of rec- 
ords, and, since its organization, has been the sec- 
ond member of the Board of Publication. 


The examination of the immense mass of material 
to be handled progressed actively under the ener- 
getic heads of the work for several years before it 
was -thought safe to begin publication, lest impor- 
tant matter belonging to the first year should still 
be discovered. But in 1880, Volume L., relating to 
the secession of the States, the seizure of United 
States forts and other property, was issued. The 
publication has since proceeded at the average rate 
of seven volumes a year. This, considering the fact 
that the volumes average 1,065 pages each, the great 
care necessary to perfect work, and the passing of 
every line under the eyes of one man, must be con- 
sidered marvellous celerity. 

The only criticism which has been made upon the 
character of the work during its progress has been 
that a considerable amount of routine correspond- 
ence and many orders pertaining to lesser details 
might have been omitted without detracting from 
historical completeness. But even the casual stu- 
dent of campaigns or battles becomes at once aware 
of the great and often essential importance of papers 
which on their face seem to pertain to the most or- 
dinary routine. Such frequently furnish, in date, or 
hour, or persons named, or events alluded to, the 
key to explain matters of wide reach and conse- 
quence. If there be any ground for criticism under 
this head it must be based upon the omission of 
details of this apparently routine nature. 

As an illustration, bearing upon the long-disputed 
question whether the Union commander was ex- 
pecting an attack at Shiloh, there was found, after 
the publication of the Shiloh volume, a-note, which 
on its face was of very trivial routine importance, 
from an aide of Gen. Grant in regard to the time 
fixed for the review of a division. It was dated two 
days before the battle, and informed Gen. Prentiss 
that the contemplated review of his division would 
be postponed by order of Gen. Grant until the next 
Tuesday—then four days off. The next day but one 
Gen. Prentiss’ division had been captured, and be- 
fore the time fixed for the review had reached 
the vicinity of Corinth, twenty-four miles dis- 
tant, as prisoners of war. This routine note has 
now been inserted in one of the supplemental 
volumes. 

Only those who are so situated in Washington 
as to receive information of the steady stream of 
inquiries which pour in from every section for in- 
formation about campaigns, battles, battlefield 
maps, and military parks, can fully appreciate the 
growing interest in this publication of the war rec- 
ords and in every species of war literature. While 
the veterans are most prominent in this quest, the 
mature generation which has succeeded the war 
period is becoming an earnest student of its 
history. 

Of the 111 volumes five are supplementary. They 
contain the material which has been discovered in 
the process of examination after each succeeding 
volume of the series was printed, and such original 
papers as have since been secured from private par- 
ties. These are among the most interesting of the 
entire series, and there is scarcely a disputed ques- 
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tion which has arisen during the discussions of war 
matters which does not receive new and interesting 
light, and, in many cases, most important light 
through the publication of this matter. 

The completion of Series I. of this war record 
publication disposes of the records relating to all 
operations of the armies in the field, including the 
operations on the Pacific coast. To finish the work 

‘in accordance with the plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of War in 1880 upon which Congress has since 
based its appropriations, there remain Series IL., 
Prisoners of War, and Series III. and IV., which 
are practically one, the first relating to Union and 
the second to Confederate transactions between the 
Governments and their State authorities. The 
Prisoners of War series will contain eight volumes 
and Series III. and IV. which are practically one, 
as already explained, it is estimated will make eight 
to ten volumes for the Union side, and four for the 
Confederate, the material of the latter in this branch 
in possession of the Government being quite 
limited. 

This series will be one of deep and general in- 
terest, and, historically, most important to a full 
knowledge of the war. It sets forth the unremitting 
labors of President Lincoln, of Secretary Stanton 
and his assistants, and their dealings with the Gov- 
ernors of the States; it includes the call for troops 
and the full action of each State thereunder; the 
manufacture of war material and the procurement 
of supplies of all kinds; the movements of men and 
material by land and sea, on a scale affording a clear 
view of our military resources; the entire corres- 
pondence of the Government relating to the muster- 
in of vast armies, and the discharge of 2,778,000 
men; the annual reports, showing the marvellous 
operations of the various staff corps—ordnance, 
medical, engineer, quartermaster, commissary, 
and provost marshal—and many subjects kin- 
dred to these. The Confederate papers cover- 
ing similar ground are equally interesting and im- 
portant. 

No more thorough work has been done for the 
Government than that performed in collecting and 
compiling the war records. There has been a dispo- 
sition among some in Congress who have not ex- 
amined the various features of the gigantic work to 
criticise it as too costly. If the total cost had been 
twice as great, those who are familiar with what 
has been accomplished would still regard the 
expenditure as an excellent investment for the 
nation. 

The calls for this publication from all portions of 
the country have become so numerous and per- 
sistent as to insure a republication of the whole 
series at an early day. Bills providing for this have 
received the attention of committees of the last three 
Congresses. But for the condition of the Treasury 
they would have been promptly passed. At present 
the entire edition of 11,000 copies is distributed by 
lists made up during the Forty-seventh Congress. 
Members of succeeding Congresses have been un- 
able to obtain anything more than the very few 
volumes which from various causes remained un- 
distributed. If the revenues increase to the extent 
expected, additional copies are likely to be ordered 
at the next session. 
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A Library of the World’s Best Literature. 30 volumes. 
R. S. Peale and J. A. Hill, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Never have there been so many 
sets and series, at once fine spe- 
cimens of bookmaking and notable additions to 
literature, as at the present time. One of the most 
important of these is the Library of the World’s 
Best Literature which is to contain forty-five vol- 
umes, ten of which have been published. The Out- 
look in a review of these early volumes says that 
they “demand attention, in the first place, because 
of their unusual excellence from the standpoint of 
book-making. The volumes, although large, as 
such books must be, are in no sense cumbersome, 
and are in every sense well made. The page is 
especially a delight to the eye, the type having an 
unusual clearness and elegance, the text set in ad- 
mirable proportion between the margins, the paper 
opaque to the right degree and yet not too thick, 
the titles and general arrangement showing every 
evidence of skill and judgment. A glance at the 
volumes at once differentiates them to the eye from - 
the typical encyclopedia; and another glance at 
their contents puts them in an entirely different field. 
The purpose of the editors, as set forth in Mr. War- 
ner’s general introduction, is to present, in the first 
place, a representative selection from the best litera- 
ture of the world. This is a large undertaking, and 
it is not to be expected that the editors of this series 
will succeed in perfectly doing what no group of 
men could do without some mistake. It was for- 
tunate for the series that it secured as the editor-in- 
chief a man so eminently qualified by intimate 
knowledge of literature, sanity of literary judgment, 
and the possession of literary instinct and skill, as 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. With him are asso- 
ciated men and women who have been special stu- 
dents of literature, and the enterprise is further but- 
tressed by the judgment and advice of a larger 
group of men who hold first places in the literary 
and philosophical departments of the leading Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. 

“An examination of the ten volumes which have 
now appeared shows how vast a wealth of literary 
material the series is to contain. It ought to be, 
and it promises to be, the best condensed library of 
reading in any language—a kind of universal read- 
ing-book for all ages and tastes. The selections, so 
far as possible, are complete in themselves, so that 
one loses the sense of fragmentariness which is often 
produced by such a selection; and the selections 
from each individual author are so made as to pre- 
sent the different sides of his skill, and, as far as 
possible, to give an adequate illustration .of his 
genius. In the case of Goethe, for instance, the ex- 
tracts from Faust are very largely complete in 
themselves; at the same time they are so selected 
and arranged as to convey a very clear impression 
of the content and substance of the whole poem. 

“The article on Faust may serve as an_ illus- 
tration of the second leading purpose of the editors, 
which has been to secure a study or characterization 
of all the prominent writers from the hands of those 
best skilled to discuss them. In the case of Goethe, 
Professor Edward Dowden contributes a long and 
extremely interesting account of the greatest of 
modern writers—an account which is based on very 
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complete scholarly knowledge, expressed with gen- 
uine literary feeling and skill, and put in language 
wholly free from literary technicalities. Such a 
work as this is intended primarily for that very in- 
definite but potential person, the general reader. It 
must, therefore, present the results of scholarship, 
but conceal the processes. Professor Dowden’s ar- 
ticle on Goethe is a capital illustration of the way in 
which a scholar can write for unlettered people. The 
volumes are full of valuable monographs which 
present the results of literary scholarship in many 
directions. In fact, there are so many of these ar- 
ticles that the work will have quite as much value 
for the literary student as for the general reader. 
On the other hand, the latter will find in such 
résumés as Professor Jones’s account of the Ar- 
thurian legends a complete survey of a great field 
admirably condensed and expressed. Turning to 
Dumas, one comes upon a really charming study of 
the younger Dumas from the pen of M. Sarcey, the 
foremost of living French dramatic critics; one of 
those studies which not only give the reader clear 
knowledge of the work of a writer, but also put in 
his hands the clue to the writer’s philosophy and 
criticism of life. Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s 
study of Dante is another admirable piece 0 work, 
coming from the highest authority in this country, 
and revealing in every line the sure touch and tasie 
of a profound student, and an accomplished writer 
as well. 

“Tt was no doubt part of the plan of the editors 
of this work to give it a distinctly educational value. 
They have apparently endeavored to make it the 
best reading-book in the world, but they have also 
evidently endeavored to secure such interpretations 
of the best literary work as will guide taste and 
make it intelligent. In a time when there is such a 
mass of miscellaneous and, for the most part, value- 
less reading matter, the possibility of securing in a 
single set of books the substance of the best writing 
in the world is a matter of high importance, and this 
Library ought to be a kind of university extension 
in the best sense.” 





The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Travels 
and Explorations of the French Missionaries among the 
Indians of Canada and the Northern and Northwestern 
States of the United States, 1610-1791. With Numerous 
Historical, Geographical, and Ethnological Notes and an 
Analytical Index. Under the Editorial Direction of 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. 8 vo. Vols. I1—VI. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Company, $3.50 per vol. 


The Earliest Books of Amer-Anothér series of particular in- 
ican History terest to every teacher or stu- 
dent of American history is the publication in Eng- 
lish for the first time of the entire series of the Jesuit 
Relations. The set will contain about forty vol- 
umes, six of which have appeared. Mr. Francis W. 
Halsey, in a review in The Book Buyer, says: 
“Civilization in America did not begin with the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth; nor does the 
history of it begin with the book of Bradford or 
Winthrop. Before the Pilgrims had reached the 
rock-bound coast on which they reared their cabin 
homes; before Winthrop had sailed, or Jamestown 
had been planted, or ever this isle of Manhattan had 
been sold to Peter Minuit, Europeans of another 
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race and faith had gone inland along great rivers 
and across great lakes to rear aloft in the forests of 
America the twin torches of knowledge and relig- 
ious faith. 

“These men were Jesuits from France, and their 
labors were performed in many parts of America— 
for one thing, in Central New York, but mainly in 
lands bordering on the great Western lakes. Edu- 
cated in European schools, familiar with the highest 
life of France and Italy, known alike in bishops’ 
palaces and at secular courts, they were accom- 
plished scholars who took up their stern tasks in a 
new and savage land solely for the glory of God and 
the Church. Of what they saw and performed here 
they made conscientious records, and they sent their 
records home—to the chiefs of their order in Paris 
and Rome. 

“The result has been that nowhere in our histori- 
cal literature have we had such exhaustive, such 
well-written, such altogether striking narratives of 
life and adventure from the pens of original pio- 
neers. Parkman knew this and no man better, for 
without these Jesuit Relations Parkman could 
never have written some of his books. Other his- 
torians have known it, and hundreds of scholars as 
well. Collectors with large purses have not only 
known it, but have gladly parted with considerable 
sums of money in order to acquire copies of any of 
the scarce Relations. James Lenox found in these 
books a corner-stone for his noble library, one of 
whose choicest ornaments they still remain. 

“No complete collection of the original Relations 
ever has been made, and only a few collections of 
them notable for any suggestion of completeness 
anywhere exist. What the present edition aims to 
accomplish is not alone completeness.” Besides all 
the printed works which have been preserved in 
Europe or here, it will embrace others that now 
exist only in the manuscript state. And it will do 
something more: it will give on one page the origi- 
nal French or Latin text, and on the other an Eng- 
lish translation of it. To say that this is a boon to 
American history is to express the merest truism. 
I do not believe there has occurred in this country, 
at any one time, any act of mere editing and print- 
ing comparable to this one in matters historical. 
The New York documents edited by Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan were of great importance to New York 
State, but here are works of importance to many 
States. 

“In very considerable degree does recorded his- 
tory in North America begin in these books. They 
are fountains, and the waters they give forth are 
clear as crystal and radiant as sunlight. These 
writers had style, and with it charm. Writing as 
they often did in the most squalid surroundings, in 
Indian huts or in the open forest, persecuted by the 
savages, at best living under privation, they still 
wrote as scholars and as men of social culture. 
Their correspondents were sometimes great bish- 
ops, and again were kings or queens.. With every 
word they wrote, inspired as it was by events and 
scenes actually described, the life, the veracity, the 
quality called actuality, is of a potent sort which 
gives to the letters a fascination unrivalled in epis- 
tolary literature. They are well worthy of the fine 
editorial care Mr. Thwaites has bestowed upon 
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them and of the typographical distinction which has 
come from the publishers.” 


The Christian. By Hall Caine. Price, $1.50. D. Ap- 


pleton & Company, New York. 


Doubtless the most important 
book published during the last 
of the summer months is Mr. Hall Caine’s novel 
The Christian, the publishers of which had to print 
three editions before the date of publication. The 
critics seem to agree that this book contains his 
strongest work; some take exception to its sombre 
qualities. We reprint a review from the Mail and 
Express, presumably written by Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard: 

“That Mr. Hall Caine’ has written a powerful 
story in The Christian will surprise no one who has 
read any, the least, of his earlier stories, for what- 
ever they may lack of grace and tenderness, they 
are vital throughout with the energy and earnest- 
ness of quick, passionate nature—the consciousness 
of rude, primitive strength, the determined origin- 
ality that is a law unto itself. His insight into the 
elements of character is keener and surer than his 
matured observation of character itself, and we feel 
in reading him that he must have surprised himself 
at times as much as he surprises his readers with his 
sudden and singular knowledge of the human heart, 
with a revelation like that which made Thackeray 
say to himself, when Rawdon Crawley thrashed 
Lord Steyne, ‘That is a stroke of genius.’ He has 
an instinctive knowledge of the workings of the 
rustic mind, a gift which he shares in common with 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, with the difference, however, 
that in his case this knowledge is rather concerned 
with the serious than the humorous manifestations 
of this mind, not in pastoral directions, as in the 
Wessex tales of Mr. Hardy, but in the wild, rude 
scenery of the Isle of Man, such as he depicted in 
his Manxman. He has forsaken it in The Christian, 
the scene of which is laid in London, but he has not 
forsaken his fondness for its simple, natural folk, 
for we have two of them here—one in his heroine, 
Glory Quayle, a beautiful, flighty, impassioned, 
noble creature; the other in his hero, John Storm, 
a well-born gentleman, of lordly parentage, a high- 
minded, enthusiastic, ascetic young clergyman, who 
sacrifices himself in a missionary crusade in London 
in the endeavor to aid and rescue its fallen women. 
The fortunes of these young people, who have 
known each other from childhood—at least from 
the childhood of Glory—is the subject of this 
homely epic of modern metropolitan English life, 
which is divided into four books—The Outer 
World, The Religious Life, The Devil’s Acre, and 
Sanctuary. Briefly stated, it is the epic of feminine 
and masculine temperaments and conditions, and of 
the temptations incident to each—the temptation of 
Glory, whose condition is that of a hospital nurse, 
being her natural desire for enjoyment and success 
as a public singer, for which she had great talent, 
and the temptation of John, the natural magnifica- 
tion of his clerical profession and its duties, and the 
fanaticism which impelled him to enter a brother- 
hood of Anglican monks. The perils of a religious 
life on the one hand and those of a worldly life on 


Mr. Hall Caine's Great 
Novel 
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the other are interwoven with considerable skill, 
and if there is any doubt in the minds of Mr. Caine’s 
readers as to which of the two will prove the least 
powerful that doubt becomes a certainty in favor of 
Glory in all the trying scenes through which her 
simple innocence and her courageous womanhood 
carry her unscathed and triumphant. The slum- 
mery of theatrical life has never, we think, been so 
thoroughly explored as by Mr. Caine in his analysis 
of its pinchbeck pleasures and the jaded and heart- 
less debauchees who make it, indeed, The Devil’s 
Acre. That its realism, as presented by him in the 
suppers to which Glory was invited by Lord Robert 
Ure, is not hideously repulsive is a proof that he 
possesses in a high degree the artistic imagination 
which animates the realism of Zola, and which the 
world after all these years is just beginning to per- 
ceive. The Christian is a very great story, and its 
greatness consists of its stern and fearless purpose 
of exposing the ‘seamy side’ of London civilization, 
and of the simplicity of Mr. Caine’s narrative, which 
is rather suggestive of that of Defoe than of any 
living novelist. His portrait of the pure womanli- 
ness of Glory Quayle is beyond any praise that we 
can bestow upon this Una in the sty of crime.” 

Calamus: Letters written during 1868-1880 by Walt 
Whitman to a young friend (Peter Doyle): Edited by 
Richard Maurice Bucke. Laurens Maynard, Boston, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 


This series of letters was writ- 
ten by Walt Whitman during 
the twelve years between 1868 and 1880 to Peter 
Doyle, a young horse-car conductor with whom he 
formed a close and almost paternal friendship. 
“The letters,” says the Evening Post, “are such as 
might have been written by some illiterate person 
interested only in the most commonplace affairs. 
His health, about which there is much; the weather, 
of which he was keenly sensible; his meals, which 
he describes to praise them, never to complain— 
these things are the staple of them all. Douglass 
Jerrold’s inference that some one had a great deal 
of wit in him, he let so little out, is, perhaps, ap- 
plicable here. It is certainly astonishing that Whit- 
man could write so many letters as we have here, 
and give no sign of intellectual ability or of his 
poetic gift. The fact gives us a sense of something 
artificial in his public manner; or was this inane 
simplicity put on? The kindness of his heart is un- 
mistakable. He is often sending gifts of money to 
his young friend, and once shirts, the collar to be 
‘turned down low, with a nice black silk neckhand- 
kerchief tied loose,’ an endeavor to inoculate his 
friend with his own style. It should be said that 
much that he writes about his health is written to 
allay his friend’s anxiety. The most pathetic feature 
is his loneliness in Camden after the failure of his 
health. He gets ‘desperate at staying in—not a 
human soul for cheer, or sociability, or fun, and this 
continued week after week, month after month.’ No 
one can read the book without a kindlier feeling for 
the man, but the poet never for a moment emerges 
into view, or in two or three epithets at the most.” 


A Volume of Whitman's 
Letters 


The Compleat Angler. By Izaac Walton and Charles 
Edited with an Introduction by Richard Le Gal- 


Cotton. 
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lienne. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Octavo, pp. 
Ixxxiv, 428. London and New-York: John Lane. 


A New Edition of Walton's Since the publication of The 

Angler Compleat Angler in 1653 there 
has been an average of one new edition every two 
and a half years. In recent years new editions have 
followed one another in increasing frequency and 
publishers have vied with one another in bringing 
out the classic in artistic form. The latest edition, 
and in many respects one of the best, has just been 
published by John Lane. The type is as attractive 
as it is bold and clear. The handsome page has a 
generous margin, and it is really adorned by Mr. 
New’s pen-drawing. Mr. Le Gallienne’s editorial 
labors have been discreet and his introduction is a 
workmanlike essay, giving succinctly a full ac- 
count of Walton’s life, and summarizing with dis- 
cernment his achievements as an author. There is 
-also a diverting and useful chapter on Charles Cot- 
ton, while an ample appendix presents a number of 
poems, prefaces, and letters by Walton, Cotton’s 
verses to the latter on his Life of Donne, a bibliog- 
raphy of The Compleat Angler and some other in- 
teresting matter. 


In the Track of the Bookworm, by Irving 
Brown (Roycroft Printing Shop, East Aurora, 
N. Y.), is a work that should appeal to book-col- 
lectors both from the point of mechanical beauty as 
well as for the “thoughts, fancies, and gentle gibes 
on collecting and collectors.” Amid much whim- 
sicality they may read of books, their size, binding, 
print, and paper, of illustrations and book-plates, of 
booksellers, and of the arrangement and com- 
panionship of books. 


Diomed: The Life, Travels, and Observa- 
tions of a Dog, by John Sergeant Wise (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Company, Boston) is meeting with re- 
markable favor. The volume records gunning ad- 
ventures in the South and Northwest. The author 
has been ably seconded by the illustrator, Mr. J. 
Linton Chapman, whose portrayal of hunting 
scenes is unexcelled. “The book appeals,” says 
the Review of Reviews, “to all friends of the canine 
tribe, and to the still wider circle of young and old 
who like to read good stories, whether dogs or men 
are the heroes.” 

In Old Times in Middle Georgia (Macmil- 
lan, New York), Colonel Richard Malcolm John- 
ston “renews our acquaintance,” says The Book- 
Buyer, “with the communicative widows and 
widowers, and bachelors. with a past, whom he be- 
lieves to be the distinctive product of middle 
Georgia, but who owe their existence and local 
habitation less to the realistic handling of the 
author than to the fact that they are seen across a 
temperament and partake largely of the world of 
romance. They are effusive, sentimental creatures, 
unconsciously comical in action, and, although af- 
flicted with a paucity of ideas, given to a painfully 
precise elaboration of them. The story of Eben 
sull’s ‘last and ownliest investment’ is perhaps the 
best.” 


A Chat About Celebrities, by Mr. Curtis 
Guild (Lee & Shepard, Boston) is a delightful 
volume of reminiscences of famous personages, and 


supplies many heretofore unpublished anecdotes, 
connected with many world-wide celebrities. Mr. 
Guild’s method is unique. Having been presented 
with a volume of Yesterdays with Authors by 
James T. Fields, the author of that interesting book 
of sketches, just before the death of Mr. Fields, Mr. 
Guild conceived the idea of “extra illustrating” the 
volume, by inserting or binding up with it portraits, 
landscapes, and other works of art, bearing a refer- 
ence to its contents. And so as a memento of his 
friend, Mr. Guild extended the one volume to four 
books, and in this Chat about Celebrities, he tells 
the story of this illustrated copy of Yesterdays with 
Authors, by relating various incidents regarding 
the many personages mentioned, as the various por- 
traits are described. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins “has written nothing 
better than her latest story, Jerome, a Poor Man,” 
(Harper & Brothers, New York) says The New 
York Sun, “which shows all those qualities of 
humor, tenderness, and sympathy and that keen in- 
sight and unerring and artistic touch that give to 
her pictures of New England life a peculiarly per- 
sonal charm. This is the history of a brave man 
and his plucky fight with fate, and interwoven with 
it all is a love story so tenderly and so delicately 
told that it lingers in the memory like the fragrance 
of sweet lavender and dried rose leaves. There is 
realism, too. All the sordidness of the boy Jerome’s 
early life is described in detail. The poor, paltry 
pride of the mother, ashamed of her poverty and 
willing to starve herself rather than let the neighbors 
know that she has not all she needs, is plainly 
shown, and much that is mean and petty in the daily 
routine of simple, narrow lives is brought to view; 
but it is all tempered with faith in humanity and 
serene wisdom. And that the author has brought 
her book to a close with an old-fashioned ‘happy 
ending’ will be to many readers a cause for grati- 
tude.” 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Prof. 
William M. Sloane (Century Company, New York) 
is rapidly nearing completion in book form. The 
Outlook states very lucidly the merits of this great 
work in the concluding paragraph of a very dis- 
criminating review: “How this man grew from a 
young lieutenant to an Emperor, how he grew from 
a self-willed yet resolute, determined, and not un- 
patriotic Frenchman into a self-centered Emperor, 
who could endure no other will on earth or in 
heaven beside his own; how he passed by insensible 
degrees from a representative of the people to the 
founder of a new Imperialism; how he made victory 
impossible for himself by setting at defiance the laws 
of the moral order and the God who enacted and 
who enforces them, Professor Sloane has told in his 
history with more even-handed justice than it has, so 
far as we know, ever been told before. His style, 
if never repellent, is never attractive. The book 
must be read for its matter, not its manner. But it 
is better than ‘brilliant,’ it is just. It will be for 
English-speaking students the standard history of 
this great enigmatical man and this great enigmati- 
cal period. It will be difficult for the future to sur- 
pass it; certainly in wide research, dispassionate in- 
vestigation, and just judgment the past has not sur- 
passed it.” 
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The Atlantic Monthly ends the fortieth year of its 
existence with the number for the present month. 
This is, therefore, a very opportune time to include 
it in the series which we have been printing in this 
department. In the previous articles we have ap- 
proached the study of the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent magazines through the personality of their 
guiding spirits. Harper’s, the Century, and Scrib- 
ner’s have been under their present editorial man- 
agement for a long term of years, the latter contin- 
uously since its first number. The method which 
we have pursued has been a very natural and proper 
one, but in the case of the Atlantic, the situation is 
different, for it has been the product of a succession 
of great editors to an extent that has no parallel in 
the history of American magazines. Instead of 
dealing with the personality of the editor this ar- 
ticle will therefore sketch briefly the origin, history 
and, characteristics of the magazine. 

The origin of the Atlantic is due to Mr. Francis 
H. Underwood, who first conceived the idea of 
combining the powers of the eminent liberty-loving 
writers of the North in a magazine which, by its 
ability, should command a hearing in circles in 
which hitherto the word “slavery” was not to be 
spoken above the breath. He was successful in se- 
curing the codperation he wished, and at a dinner 
given by Mr. Phillips, of the publishing firm of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., in the summer of 1857, 
at which were present Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes, Motley, Edmund Quincy, 
and other writers of high reputation, the plans for 
the new magazine were discussed, Lowell nomi- 
nated as editor-in-chief, and its name, The Atlantic 
Monthly, suggested by Dr. Holmes, adopted. The 
magazine was started, not primarily as a commer- 
cial enterprise, but that a group of men and women 
who had moral earnestness and literary power 
might have an organ which should stand for the 
best impulses in American life, and marshal the lit- 
erary forces of the country. 

Ten of the fourteen authors who made the princi- 
pal contributions to the first number were Motley, 
Longfellow, Charles Eliot Norton, Emerson, 
Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Lowell, and Parke Godwin. Whittier and Long- 
fellow each contributed a poem; Lowell, his sonnet 
The Maple, the verses on The Origin of Didactic 
Poetry, and editorial pages of prose; Emerson gave, 
besides the essay Illusions, four short poems, of 
which two were Days and Brahma; Mrs. Stowe and 
Mr. Trowbridge each contributed a short story; 
and, as if this list were not sufficient to make an edi- 
tor of to-day envious, there was the first installment 
of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Of the 
tributors to the first number two are still living— 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and Mr. John T. Trow- 
bridge. And here, as illustrating the steadfastness 


of the old contributors to the magazine, we would 
note that Professor Norton wrote in the first num- 
ber on the Art Exhibition, then attracting attention 
in Manchester, England, and that he had an article 
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on Rudyard Kipling’s poetry in the January num- 
ber of the present year. The volumes between 
these dates contain about fifty papers from his pen. 
Mr. Trowbridge has contributed more than sixty 
poems, tales and essays before his recent article, in 
which he gave his pleasant reminiscences of the be- 
ginning of the magazine. Perhaps nothing more 
pointedly indicates the steadfastness of the maga- 
zine to its early ideals than the fact that Mr. Lowell 
invited the historian Parkman to tell the story of the 
capture of Louisbourg, and thirty-three years later 
the historian still found the Atlantic the most ap- 
propriate place to send this study. 

Four volumes, covering two years and two: 
months, were issued by the house of Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., when the deaths successively of Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Sampson were followed by a disso- 
lution of this firm, and the magazine passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. Mr. 
Lowell continued to conduct it for a few months 
longer, when he resigned the editorship to one of 
the members of the firm, Mr. James T. Fields, but 
continued his close connection with the magazine 
as contributor until his death. The house of Tick- 
nor & Fields was the leading house in the country 
in the publication of literature proper, especially that 
of American origin, and under the skillful manage- 
ment of Mr. Fields the magazine drew to itself a 
large number of the best writers of the day, wel- 
coming also the newcomers. 

In 1866 Mr. Fields associated with himself Mr. 
William Dean Howells, who had lately returned 
from Venice, and had already been a contributor; 
and from this time on till his connection with the 
magazine was discontinued by his resignation from 
the editorship, Mr. Howells was a constant writer, 
his novels, sketches, poems, and criticisms prob- 
ably exceeding in amount that of any contributor 
up to the present time. In 1871 Mr. Howells be- 
came sole editor, Mr. Fields retiring at that time 
from the firm. The magazine continued the prop- 
erty of the successive firms of Ticknor & Fields, 
Fields, Osgood & Co., and J. R. Osgood & Co. 
until the close of 1873, when it passed into the 
hands of Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co., of the 
Riverside Press, Hurd & Houghton, of New York, 
and has continued in the same hands, under 
changes of firm names, since that date. Mr. 
Howells continued to edit the magazine, having for 
a while as assistant Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, 
until the spring of 1880, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich was fol- 
lowed in the spring of 1890 by Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, and in the spring of 1896 Mr. Walter H. 
Page, formerly editor of The Forum, New York, 
became associate editor. 

Holding fast to the faith of its founders that lit- 
erature is one of the most serious concerns of men, 
and that the highest service to our national life is 
the encouragement and the production of literature, 
The Atlantic has never had owner or editor who 
was tempted to change its steadfast course by 
















reason of any changing fashion. ‘The first volume 
contained several articles which are curiously par- 
alleled by contributions of the past twelve months. 
It would be extremely interesting to develop this 
parallelism, but it must suffice here to give two lists 
of titles, representing respectively the first volume 
of the Atlantic and the seventy-ninth: (1) Béran- 
ger, Intellectual Character, The Winds and the 
Weather, Notes on Domestic Architecture, The 
Kansas Usurpation, Mr. Buchanan’s Administra- 
tion, The Financial Flurry, Florentine Mosaics, 
Our Birds and Their Ways; (2) Ferdinand Brune- 
ti¢re and His Criticism, On Being Civilized too 
Much, Mercury in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
Two Interpreters of National Architecture, A Typi- 
cal Kansas Community, Mr. Cleveland as Presi- 
dent, The Good and the Evil of Industrial Combi- 
nations, Notes of a Trip to Izumo, Young America 
in Feathers. The lists might be considerably in- 
creased by drawing upon other very recent numbers 
of the magazine, as the following groups will show: 
Something About Pictures— Art in the Public 
Schools; Douglas Jerrold, William Morris; British 
India—The French and the English View of India; 
The Manchester Exhibition—Trade Unions in the 
United Kingdom; The Catacombs of Rome—the 
Fate of the Coliseum; Dr. Wichern and His Pupils 
—A Colony of the Unemployed. 

The Atlantic has never changed its form to any 
considerable extent. The early numbers carried 
on the cover a vignette of John Winthrop, the first 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay; but, upon the out- 
break of the war for the Union, the American flag 
was substituted for this portrait, and after the close 
of the war the contents of the number occupied the 
same place. From time to time, especially since 
the magazine came under the care of Mr. H. O. 
Houghton, improvements have been made in typo- 
graphy, paper, and binding; the display of the con- 
tents also has been made more clear, but the size 
and color of the cover and general air of the mag- 
azine have been preserved. 

The line which stands on the cover of the maga- 
zine, below the title—‘“Literature, Science, Art and 


Politics” —indicates briefly the scope of the Atlantic’ 


and the purpose it has held. The lasting contribu- 
tions to American literature which had their first 
appearance in the Atlantic would make a long list. 
In poetry, it has published for the first time a large 
number of poems by Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Bayard Taylor, Stedman, 
Aldrich, Howells, T. W. Parsons, Fawcett, Alice 
Cary, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Helen Hunt, to 
say nothing of younger writers, and it has always 
given hospitality to new names, making the hospi- 
tality of special worth by the care with which it has 
guarded against the admission of the commonplace. 
In fiction it has had an uninterrupted series of nov- 
els which are among the books that have not been 
pushed aside by temporary fashion. It includes 
stories by Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Holmes, How- 
ells, Henry James, Aldrich, Bret Harte, E. E. 
Hale, A. S. Hardy, Thomas Hardy, Crawford, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Stockton, Miss Jewett, Gilbert Par- 
ker, Mrs. Wiggin, Mrs. Catherwood, and F, Hop- 
kinson Smith. As a special exponent of American 
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politics and history, the Atlantic has never lost 
sight either of the foundations of national life or of 
the great questions of current interest. Before and 
during the war for union it had trenchant political 
papers by Lowell and others, and it published the 
second series of Lowell’s masterly Biglow Papers. 
Mr. Parton in his biography of Jefferson, Dr. Park- 
man in his studies in colonial history, and Dr. John 
Fiske in a great variety of historical papers, after- 
ward gathered into his several books, are a few of 
the contributors in this field. The biographical 
side of history has been made especially prominent 
in recent years, as may be seen from such notable 
papers as Carl Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln, James C. 
Carter’s Mr. Tilden, Dr. Royce’s Fremont, Captain 
Mahan’s series of the Companions of Nelson, John 
C. Ropes’ General Sherman, Dr. Allen’s Phillips 
3rooks, J. N. Denison’s General Armstrong, Sen- 
ator Dawes’ Recollections of Stanton, Fiske and 
Winsor on Parkman. It would be interesting to 
repeat here the names of essayists, scientists and 
publicists and the titles of some of their more note- 
worthy papers, many of which have become famous 
in their respective departments of learning, but 
space will not permit further enumerations of this 
character. 

The aims of the Atlantic have been very well 
defined as representing the interests of culti- 
vated Americans who are concerned in the devel- 
opment of the higher life of the nation, and wish to 
see great subjects treated in a great way: and who 
also ask in their magazine a satisfaction of their de- 
mand for pure literature. The Atlantic therefore 
preserves a balance between the literature which is 
charged with informing and stimulating, and that 
which appeals to the imagination and a refined 
taste. It is neither a miscellany nor an organ, but 
combines the prominent features of the political, 
historical, and sociological review, the critical and 
scholarly journal, and the vehicle for creative 
literature. 

Occasionally some lover of the Atlantic has 
sounded a note of alarm, alleging that it was grad- 
ually losing the distinct literary flavor, which has 
been so characteristic of its contents—that the arti- 
cles of a political, historical and sociological charac- 
ter are encroaching upon the space devoted to pure 
literature. A careful examinaaion of the magazine 
will convince even the most critical that such alle- 
gations are without foundation. It is true that in 
its list of contributors it has no essayists now who 
rank with Emerson and Lowell, or poets with 
Longfellow and Whittier—in short, that the galaxy 
of authors which made the early volumes famous 
cannot be duplicated from its contributors to-day, 
but this truth needs no explanation. The Atlantic 
does, however, command the best work of the best 
American writers, and the spirit of loyalty and devo- 
tion to American literature was never stronger in 
its management. 





Senor Canovas, Spain’s Martyred Premier.............0sse00e+ Baltimore Sun 


Sefior Antonio Canovas del Castillo had a notable 
career. He was born at Malaga February 8, 1828. 


Having taken a course in philosophy and law in the 
University of Madrid, he began his career as a jour- 
In 1851 he became chief editor of the Pa- 


nalist. 











tria, in which he defended conservative ideas. 
About this time he published a volume of lyric 
poems and a series of historical papers. He was 
in doubt whether to follow a literary or a political 
career, but soon found himself turned for politics 
by the course of events. In 1852 he was named as 
deputy for Malaga, and from that time to his death 
had never ceased to occupy a seat in the Cortes. He 
was chargé d'affaires at Rome in 1856, and prepared 
the historical memorandum on the relations of 
Spain with the Holy See, which served as a basis 
for the concordat. 

After serving the crown as Governor of Cadiz in 
1855, director-general of the administration from 
1858 to 1861, and in 1861 as under secretary of state 
for the interior, the Queen called Canovas to the 
ministry as a member of the Mon cabinet. In 1865 
he held the portfolios of finance and the colonies, 
and it devolved upon him to draw up the law for 
the abolition of the slave trade. A short time be- 
fore the revolution of 1868 he became especially 
conspicuous as one of the last to defend, with en- 
ergy in the Cortes, the principle of blending lib- 
eral and conciliatory ideas with the constitutional 
monarchy, when nearly all the persons who had 
supported this political doctrine had deserted the 
Parliament. He was banished a short time before 
the revolution occurred, and took no part in it. In 
the face of the triumphant revolution, after his re- 
turn from exile, and in the full constituent assembly 
of 1868, supported by Sefors Elduayem, Bugallal 
and two others, he hoisted the standard of legiti- 
mate and constitutional monarchy. This is his 
greatest title to fame. His fidelity and ability 
finally secured for him the supreme direction of the 
Alfonsist party, and on the proclamation of Alfonso 
XII. as King, December 31, 1874, Canovas became 
president of the council and chief of the new cabi- 
net, called the cabinet of conciliation . 

He retired in September, 1875, because of the de- 
mands of the extreme conservative party, but he 
was called back to the presidency of the council De- 
cember 2, of the same year, and was charged par- 
ticularly with the direction of the first legislative 
elections of the new régime. Canovas was himself 
elected to the Cortes from the city of Madrid in 
January, 1876. It devolved upon him then to re- 
press the second attempt of the Carlists to bring on 
a civil war, and to deal with the first insurrection 
in Cuba. With the exception of an interval of a 
few months he continued to hold the premiership 
down to 1879, when, on the return of Marshal Mar- 
tinez Campos from Cuba, he retired from the pre- 
miership, and was succeeded by Campos, who ac- 
cepted as his colleagues the principal associates of 
Senior Canovas. The opposition raised to the pol- 
icv of Campos soon forced the latter to retire. 
Seftor Canovas skillfully resisted, delayed and 
finally defeated the free-trade and emancipation 
projects of Campos. Upon the reassembling of the 
Cortes in December, 1879, Campos gave up the at- 
tempt to conduct the government. Canovas formed 
a new cabinet on December 10, with a second Cu- 
ban insurrection to be dealt with. He charged 
General Blanco with this task, but the reactionary 
tendency of his home policy became more and more 
marked, until the financial projects in which he 
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wished to embark drew upon him the bitter attacks 
not only of Castellar and the republicans, but also of 
Campos and of Sagasta, and he was compelled to 
resign. 

In 1881 he returned again to power, but his con- 
servative cabinet was speedily overthrown and a 
coalition government, with Sagasta and Campos at 
its head, took the reins. At the general elections . 
of the same year Canovas was returned to the Cortes 
from Madrid, and became the chief spokesman of 
the intermediate party, known as.the party of con- 
servative liberals. January 18, 1884, he was called 
upon to form a conservative ministry. In order to 
secure a majority, devoted, like himself, to ideas of 
order and of liberty, in harmony with the mon- 
archical principle, he dissolved the Cortes, and the 
new elections resulted favorably... But on Novem- 
ber 26, 1885, on the question of the occupation of 
the Caroline Islands by Germany, he was again com- 
pelled to resign, being succeeded by Sefior Sagasta. 
The same day he was elected president of the 
chamber by 222 votes, against 112 cast for Sefior 
Romero Robledo, and signalized his entrance upon 
his new functions by a funeral eulogy of King Al- 
fonso XII., who had died the previous day. In 
1890 another reversal brought him back to power, 
and on July 5 of that year he took the presidency of 
a conservative cabinet, replacing the liberal minis- 
try of Sagasta. Two years later the pendulum 
swung to the opposite extreme, and the liberals, 
under Senior Sagasta, won the general elections, 
and retained power until 1895, when disagreements 
in the Sagasta cabinet led the Queen Regent to 
summon Canovas again to the premiership. 

Canovas came last into power February 7, 1895. 
A number of officials had broken into and pillaged 
the offices of various newspapers which had made 
insinuations against the conduct of leaders engage 
in suppressing the Cuban revolt. The war minister 
seemed to support the officials, but the premier, 
Sefior Sagasta, ordered the journalists to be pro- 
tected. This led to the retirement of the ministry. 
Marshal Campos was temporarily made captain- 
general of Madrid, and great excitement prevailed. 
Finally Canovas formed a ministry, although he 
lacked the support of a section of the conservative 
party. The government was defeated on a vote of 
censure June 3, 1896, but Canovas did not resign. 
The general elections of April, 1896, returned an 
overwhelming majority to the Cortes in favor of the 
policy of his cabinet, although the opposition 
charged that the ministerialists carried many of the 
election districts by gross fraud. June 2 last Sefior 
Canovas presented the resignation of the cabinet 
owing to the difficulty ministers had in carrying on 
the government in view of the parliamentary situa- 
tion caused by the refusal of the liberals to take part 
in the deliberations of the Cortes. This attitude 
of the liberals was due to a personal encounter be- 
tween the Duke of Tetuan, minister of foreign 
affairs, and Professor Comas, a distinguished liberal 
senator, on May 21, when the Duke slapped the 
face of the professor after a heated debate on the 
Morgan belligerency resolution adopted by the 
United States Senate. After four days of confer- 
ences with the leaders of all political parties, the 
Queen Regent requested Canovas to withdraw the 
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resignation of the cabinet, and he did so, being 
confirmed by the crown in his ministerial powers 
with the personnel and policy of the cabinet un- 
changed. 

Sefor Canovas was the author of numerous 
books on moral and political science, of a History 
of the House of Austria, which is in high repute, 
and a History of the Decline of Spain from the Ac- 
cession of Philip III. to the death of Charles II., 
which ranks favorably among works of its class. 
Under the title El Solitario he published a mono- 
graph dedicated to one of his uncles, Estebanes 
Calderon. Of his literary studies the one of most 
general interest is a volume on the contemporary 
Spanish theatre, which appeared in 1886. He had 
received the insignia of the Order of the Red Eagle 
from the Emperor of Germany, the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Tower and Sword from the 
King of Portugal, and the Golden Fleece from the 
King of Spain. In his private life he was a loyal, 


cherished friend; his marriage with a daughter of 
the noble house of Soctomayor followed a courtship 
of fifteen vears. 


** Blind Tom "' in Retirement New York Sun 


“What has become of Blind Tom?” 

This question is often asked by old theatre-goers 
who remember the days before the war, when the 
gifted musical idiot was the star attraction in ly- 
ceums, town halls, and lecture rooms, with which 
the simpler tastes of most amusement-seekers of 
those times were satisfied. Tom was only a lad 
then, the slave of a Georgia planter, and his mental 
weakness, together with his blindness, served to in- 
crease the interest of those who saw and heard this 
ignorant little fellow, with tinerring touch, draw 
from the pianoforte its sweetest and most melodious 
strains as well as its grandest and most solemn 
harmonies. 

The question as to Blind Tom’s whereabouts can 
be answered best by a tall, broad-shouldered, neatly- 
dressed colored man, whose gray hair and sightless 
eyes increase the impressiveness of his appearance, 
in a comfortable cottage at the Highlands of Nave- 
sink, on the New Jersey side of the lower New York 
bay. This elderly colored man is the Blind Tom of 
to-day, and for several vears he has lived there in 
ease and comfort with his guardian, Mrs. Eliza 
Lerche, who was appointed ten years ago by Justice 
Andrews, of the Supreme Court, as committee of 
the person and property of the musician. She was 
then the widow of John G. Bethune, who had 
charge of Blind Tom for many years, and the 
old man was given into her care only after a long 
legal struggle with her father-in-law, James N. 
Bethune. 

When Mrs. Bethune took charge of Tom she 
found that his popularity as a public attraction had 
greatly waned, owing to the fact that he had been 
before the public many years, and that his former 
managers had made all the money they could out 
of the peculiar musical talent of the simple-minded 
colored man without preserving his value as an at- 
traction by replacing his worn-out répertoire with 
more modern musical pieces. Tom was also get- 
ting old, and was physically worn out by the night 
and day travel consequent on one-night-stand per- 
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formances. He had been handed over to Mrs. Be- 
thune with no money and no property, personal or 
otherwise, out of the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars which he had earned during the previous quar- 
ter of a century. So it was necessary to keep him 
at work a while longer to provide for his future 
maintenance in case he became disabled by age or 
infirmities, and also to enable him to take care of his 
old mother, who was still alive in one of the South- 
ern states, and who looked to Tom for support. 

About three years ago Mrs. Bethune, who was 
then Mrs. Lerche, having married Albrecht J. 
Lerche, the lawyer who had fought her legal battles 
in the courts, had saved enough money to warrant 
the temporary withdrawal of Blind Tom from the 
amusement world, so that he might recover his 
health, and, at the same time, familiarize himself 
with modern musical compositions. 

Tom enjoys his long rest, after so many years oi 
incessant travel and work. He does very little vis- 
iting among his neighbors and receives few callers 
at his cottage. He finds sufficient companionship 
in his piano. He passes hours at.a time at the 
piano, playing his old pieces and practicing new 
ones. Occasionally he attempts improvisation, 
but even then the imitative faculty predominates, as 
the notes he picks out are usually the reproductions 
of sounds that he has heard. His best effort in this 
line was a piece entitled, What the Wind and the 
Waves Told Tom, in which he imitated the 
whistling of the wind, the roaring of the waves, the 
howling storm and the crash of thunder. 

When not at the piano Tom amuses himself by 
imitating the smal! talk of women and other visitors 
to the Lerche ¢ottage. He holds imaginary recep- 
tions, at which the weather, new styles in dresses 
and like topics are discussed by the imaginary visit- 
ors, as imitated by Tom, in a way that is very comi- 
cal, but he will not do it if he knows there is any 
one listening to him. ; 

In spite of his advanced years and his reserved, 
formal demeanor in company, Tom is merely an 
overgrown child, and has to be carefully watched 
by a male nurse, specially hired for that purpose. 
He has all the selfishness of a spoiled child, and is 
jealous of any attention paid to any one else in his 
presence. He has little natural affection, and cares 
only for those who minister directly to his wants. 
He is willing that his mother should be taken care 
of out of the money he has earned, but he does not 
wish to have her or his brother and sisters near 
him, for fear that they may annoy him or prevent 
his being the sole object of the attentions of those 
around him. With the exception bf this childlike 
selfishness, Blind Tom is extremely moral and re- 
ligious in his habits and disposition. He never eats 
without first offering a prayer, and on Sundays 
will play only church music on the piano. He will 
have nothing to do with any one who drinks liquor, 
and will quickly order from the room any person 
who uses profane or improper language in his pres- 
ence. He is usually very polite, but cannot abide a 
bore, and when a member of the long-winded fra- 
ternity tries to make him a victim of his talk, the big 
blind man brings his tormentor up with a round 
turn by saying, very abruptly, “Well, now, you 
have talked long enough. Good-by!” ; 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 








ee ee James Buckham 


The Heart of Life (Copeland & Day) 


Daybreak! daybreak! bright grows the east at last; 

Bells ringing, birds singing, sun in the dew-drop glassed; 
Leaves shaking, kine waking, soft sounds from field and wood— 
Look up, my weary heart! morn’s here, and God is good! 


New skies and blue skies—cheer, heart! another day 

Lights on the changing world. Up! strive! whilst strive thou may. 
What though the past went wrong? What though the night were long? 
Wake! wake! my weary heart! new be thy hope and scag. 


Daybreak! daybreak! Thank God for veiling night, 
Sleep’s sweet forgetfulness, setting the sad world right. 
Thank God for birds and bells; ‘““Cheer! cheer!” they seem to say. 





All that is past, is past; life is new-born each day. 


Sparkle of beamy dew, deep skies so clear and blue, 

God smiling on the world, light me to labor true! 

Help me to strive with zeal,—strive, though my star godown,— 
Sure that, while mornings rise, some day my task shall crown. 


Her World,.:..... Emily Huntington Miller ....... San Francisco News-Letter 


Behind them slowly sank the western world, 
Before them new horizons opened wide— 
“Yonder,” he said, ‘old Rome and Venice wait, 
And lovely Flerence by the Arno’s tide,” 


She heard, but backward all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sunset red, 
“Yonder,” she thought, “with breathing soft and deep, 


My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.” 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 


And Naples slept beneath her olive-trees; 


They saw the plains where trod the gods of old, 


Pink with the flush of wild anemones. 
They saw the marbles by the Master wrought 
To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 


Still ran one longing through her smiles and sighs— 


“If I could see my little lad’s sweet eyes!” 


Down from her shrine the dear Madonna gazed, 


Her baby lying warm against her breast: 


“What does she see?” he whispered, ‘‘can she guess 
“The cruel thorns to those soft temples pressed?” 
“Ah, no,” she said, “she shuts him safe from harms, 


Within the love-locked harbor of her arms. 
No fear of coming fate could make me sad 
If so, to-night, I held my little lad.” 


“Tf you could choose,” he said, “a royal boon, 
Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 
Obedient Fortune in her hand to bring?” 
The dancer’s robe, the glittering banquet-hall, 

Swam in the mist of tears along the wall— 
“Not power,” she said, “nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad to-night!” 


> 
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I cannot find my way: there is no star 
In all the shrouded heavens anywhere; 
And there is not a whisper in the air 
Of any living voice but one so far 

That I can only hear it as a bar 

Of lost imperial music, played when fair 
And angel fingers wove, and unaware, 


Dead leaves to garlands where no roses are. 


No, there is not a glimmer nor a call, 


For one that welcomes—welcomes when he fears 


The black and awful chaos of the night: 
For through it all—above, beyond it all— 
I know the far-sent message of the years. 
I feel the coming glory of the Light! 


On An Old Woman Singing. .Harriet Prescott Spofford..in Titian'’s Garden* 


Sweet are che songs that I have heard 
From green boughs and the building bird; 
From children bubbling o’er with tune 
While sleep still held me half in swoon, 
And surly bees hummed everywhere 
Their drowsy bass along the air; 

From hunters and the hunting-horn 
Before the day-star woke the morn; 
From boatmen in ambrosial dusk, 
Where, richer than a puff of musk, 

The blossom breath they drifted through 
Fell out of branches drenched with dew. 


And sweet the strains that come to me 
When in great memories I see 

All that full-throated choiring throng 
Go streaming on the winds of song;— 
Her who afar in upper sky 

Sounded the wild Brunhilde’s cry, 
With golden clash of shield and spear, 
Singing for only gods to hear; 

And her who on the trumpet’s blare 
Sang Angels Ever Bright and Fair, 
Her voice, her presence, where she stood, 
Already part of angelhood. 


But never have I heard in song 
Sweetness and sorrow so prolong 
Their life—as muted music rings 
Along vibrated silver strings— 

As when, with all her eighty years, 
With all her fires long quenched in tears, 
A little woman, with a look 

Like some flower folded in a book, 
Lifted a thin and piping tone, 

And like the sparrow made her moan, 
Forgetful that another heard, 

And sang till all her soul was stirred. 


And listening, oh, what joy and grief 
Trembled there like a trembling leaf! 

The strain where first-love thrilled the bars 
Beneath the priesthood of the stars; 

The murmur of soft lullabies 

Above dear unconsenting eyes; 

The hymns where once her pure soul trod 
The heights above the hills of God— 

All on the quavering note awoke, 

And in a silent passion broke, 

And made that tender tune and word 

The sweetest song I ever heard. 


* Copeland & Day. 








The One Mystery...James Clarence Mangan,...Poems (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


*Tis idle! we exhaust and squander 

The glittering mine of thought in vain; 
All-baffled reason cannot wander 

Beyond her chain. 

The flood of light runs dark; dark clouds 
Make lampless night around its shore: 

The dead, where are they? In their shrouds! 
Man knows no more. 


Evoke the ancient and the past; 

Will one illumining star arise? 

Or must the film from first to last, 

O’erspread thine eyes? 

When life, love, glory, beauty, wither, 
Will wisdom’s page or science’s chart 
Map out for thee the region whither 
Their shades depart? 


Supposest thou the wondrous powers 
To high imagination given, 

Pale types of what shall yet be ours, 
When earth is heaven? 

When this decaying shell is cold, 
Ah, sayest thou the soul shall climb 
That magic mount she trod of old, 
Ere childhood’s time? 


And shall the sacred pulse that thrilled, 
Thrill once again to glory’s name? 

And shall the conquering love that filled 
All earth with flame, 

Reborn, revived, renewed, immortal, 
Resume his reign in prouder might, 

A sun beyond the ebon portal 

Of death and night? 


No more, no more! with aching brow, 
And restless heart and burning brain, 
We ask the when, the where, the how, 
And ask in vain. 

And all philosophy, all faith, 

All earthly, all celestial lore, 

Have but one voice, which only saith: 
Endure, adore. 


All Souls’ Eve......00+ saneceemind BO TIER, oi ccrerecnices -...Lookman 


{All Souls’ Day is a day on which prayers are said for the souls of 
the faithful dead. ] 


I cried all night to you, 
I called till day was here; 
Perhaps you could not come, 
Or were too tired, dear. 


Your chair I set by mine, 
I made the dim hearth glow. 
I whispered, “When he comes 
I shall not let him go.” 


I closed the shutters tight, 
I feared the dawn of day, 
I stopped the busy clock, 
That timed your hours away. 


Loud howled my neighbor's dog, 
O glad was I to hear, 

The dead are going by, 
Now you will come, my dear, 


To take the chair by mine— 
Until the cock would crow— 
O, if it be you came, 
And could not let me know! 


For once a shadow passed 
Behind me in the room, 

I thought your loving eyes 

Would meet mine in the gloom. 
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And once I thought I heard 
A footstep by my chair, 

I raised my eager hands, 
But no sweet ghost was there. 

















































































We were too wide apart— 
You in your spirit land— 

I knew not when you came, 
I could not understand. 


Your eyes perhaps met mine, 
Reproached me through the gloom, 
Alas, for me alone 
The empty, empty room! 


The dead were passing home, 
The cock crew loud and clear, 
Mavourneen, if you came, 
I knew not you were here. 


Where is the World?,......Nixon Waterman,...... Some Home-Made Poems * 
Oh, where is the world that we used to know, 
In the good, glad days of the long ago? 
And where is the smile of the broad, blue skies, 
As they bent down low to our youthful eyes? 
And where are the songs of the birds and bees, 
And the oft-told tales of the whisp’ring trees? 
Where are the voices soft and low, 
We knew in the world that we used to know? 


Oh, where is the world that we used to know? 
And where are the roses that used to grow 
About our paths; and the fragrant phlox, 

And the dear, old-fashioned hollyhocks? 

And where are the friends whose songs with ours 
We blended as blends a wreath of flowers? 

Yes, where are the ones we cherished so, 

In the dear, old world that we used to know? 


Oh, where is the world that we used to know, 
And the murmuring brooks that used to flow 
Through dew-kissed meads of clover-bloom, 
Where bees were drunk with the sweet perfume? 
And where are the joys that the snow would bring, 
And where is the charm of the new-born spring, 
And the summer's gold and the autumn’s glow,— 
Oh, where is the world that we used to know? 


The Lane....... .+++--Dora Read Goodale.........+. . New England Magazine 
You know the lane;—we wandered in it 
Years past, when life was play; 
Stood tranced for many a long, green minute, 
Hearing the thrush out-voice the linnet, 
And the leaves lisp, in May. 
You know the lane! 


The lane—not for themselves its treasures 
Could charm youth's burning brain; 
Buds’ freshest scent, birds’ clearest measures 
Seemed but the pledge of gifts and treasures 
Far lovelier in their train, 
Down the green lane. 


Well, have the lights dawned, the suns risen? 
The dreams, have those come true? 
You know life now—hopes, doubts, misprision: 
Is joy still throned in the noon vision? 
Does Love play in the dew? 
Walk the old lane! 


Walk the old lane. All changed, all holy, 
Pierced with our loss, our pain! 
Not for brief ends the years run slowly; 
Time’s vaster purpose claims us wholly. 
Hark! ’tis the thrush’s strain. 
Fair lies the lane. 














* The Greenleaf Company, Boston and Chicago. 








A MISTAKEN ZEALOT* 


By Hatt CAINE 


[John Storm, the son of an Earl, and nephew of England's 
prime minister, has renounced the world and entered a 
ritualistic brotherhopd, where by his saintly life and good 
works among London's poor he has won the respect and de- 
votion of thousands. By temperament a zealot, his fan- 
atical attacks on the existing social order increase in ardor, 
when he finds Glory Quayle, the girl whom he has loved from 
childhood, and whose early tendency toward worldliness has 
been perhaps the strongest force in driving the young Manx 
clergyman into the priesthood, transformed into Gloria, 
the successful actress and reigning sensation of the London 
season. He fights with himself and his love to no purpose. 
His passion and his wish to save her from the fate he sees 
impending are stronger than his vows, and he urges her to 
give up her career, as he will his connection with the 
Brotherhood, and join hands with him in mission work on a 
leper island in the South Seas. Carried out of herself for 
the moment by his pleading and the promptings of her own 
heart, she consents. But speedily realizing how impos- 
sible it would be, she sends the final word that theif work 
and lives lie apart. Excitement, shock and fanaticism have 
their way with John Storm, and when, on the great Derby 
Day, he has gone to the races to preach to such of the 
abandoned and sin-perverted throngs as will listen to him} 
he sees Glory apparently happy and unconcerned, under 
the protection of Sir Francis Drake, a man whose influence 
over her he has feared, he misinterprets her position, and 
the overthrow of reason is complete. He returns to his 
stone cell under the church of the Brotherhood, and plans 
“the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may live in the 
day of the Lord’’—the sacrifice of Gloria, which is God's 
will and purpose, and he the instrument. In the grasp of 
“two conflicting emotions—the first an enthusiastic re- 
ligious ecstasy, the other a low, criminal cunning,” he strips 
off his cassock, and substituting the ordinary layman’s garb, 
steals forth to the house of the journalist friend, with whom 
his intended victim lives. ] 


The gate of Clement’s Inn was closed, and the 
porter had to come out of his lodge to open it. 

“The Garden House!” 

“Garden House, sir? 
ner.” 

John passed through. “That will be remembered 
afterward,” he thought. “But no matter—it will 
all be over then.”’ 

And coming out of the close streets, with their 
clatter of traffic, into the cool gardens, with their 
odor of moistened grass, their dull glow in the sky, 
and their glimpse of the stars through the tree-tops, 
his mind went back by a sudden bound to another 
night, when he had walked over the same spot with 
Glory. At that there came a spasm of tenderness, 
and his throat thickened. He could almost see her, 
and feel her by his side, with her fragrant freshness 
and buoyant step. “Oh, God! must I do it, must I, 
must I?” he thought again. 

But another memory of that night came back to 
him; he heard Drake’s voice as it floated over the 
quiet place. Then the same upheaval of hatred 
which he had felt before he felt again. 7~he man 
was the girl’s ruin; he had tempted her by love of 
dress, of fame, of the world’s vanities and follies of 
every sort. This made him think for the first time 


Inner court left-hand cor- 





* A selected reading from The Christian, by Hall Caine. 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers: 12mo, $1.50. 


of how he might find her. He might find her with 
him. They would come back from the Derby to- 
gether. He would bring her home, and they would 
sup in company. The house would be lit up; the 
windows thrown open; they would be playing and 
singing and laughing, and the sounds of their mer- 
riment would come down to him into the darkness 
below. 

All the better, all the better! He would do it be- 
fore the man’s face. And when it was done, when 
all was over, when she lay there—lay there—there— 
he would turn on the man and say: “‘Look at her, 
the sweetest girl that ever breathed the breath of 
life, the dearest, truest woman in all the world! You 
have done that—you—you—you—and God damn 
you!” 

His tortured heart was afire, and his brain was 
reeling. Before he knew where he was he had 
passed from the outer court into the inner one. 
“Here it is—this is the house,” he thought. But it 
was all dark. Just a few lights burning, but they 
had been carefully turned down. The windows were 
closed, the blinds were drawn, and there was not a 
sound anywhere! He stood some minutes trying 
to think, and during that time the mood of frenzy 


left him and the low cunning came back. Then he 
rang the bell. 
There was no answer, so he rang again. After a 


while he heard a footstep that seemed to come up 
from below. Still the door was not opened, and he 
rang a third time. 

“Who’s thefe?” said a voice within. 

“Tt is I—open the door,” he answered. 

“Who are you?” said the voice, and he replied im- 
patiently: 

“Come, come, Liza, open and see.” 

Then the catch lock was shot back. At the next 
moment he was in the hall, shutting the door be- 
hind him, and Liza was looking up into his face 
with eyes of mingled fear and relief. 

“Lor’, sir, whyever didn’t you say it was you?” 

“Where’s your mistress?” 

“Gone to the office, and won’t be back till morn- 
ing. And Miss Gloria isn’t home from the races 
vet.” 

“IT must see her to-night—lI’ll wait upstairs.” 

“You must excuse me, sir—Farver, | mean—but 
I wouldn’t a-known your voice, it seemed so differ- 
ent. And me that sleepy too, being on the go since 
six in the mornin’—”’ 

“Go to bed, Liza. You sleep in the kitchen, don’t 


“you?” 


“Yes, sir, thank you, I think I will, too. Miss 
Gloria can let herself in, anyway, same as comin’ 
from the theatre. But can I git ye anytink? No? 
Well, you know your way up, sir, down’t ye?” 

“Yes, yes; good-night, Liza!” 

“Good-night, Farver!” 

He had set his foot on the stair to go up to the 
drawing-room when it suddenly occurred to him 
that though he was the minister of God he was 
using the weapons of the devil. No matter! If he 
had been about to commit a crime it would have 
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been different. But this was no crime, and he was 
no criminal. He was the instrument of God’s mercy 
to the woman he loved. He was going to slay her 
body that he might save her soul! . . 

On entering the drawing-room John Storm was 
seized with a weird feeling of dread. The soft air 
seemed to be filled with Glory’s presence and her 
very breath to live in it. On the side-table a lamp 
was burning under a warm red shade. A heap of 
petty vanities lay about—articles of silver, little 
trinkets, fans, feathers, and flowers. His footsteps 
on the soft carpet made no noise. It was all so un- 
like the place he had come from, his own bare 
chamber under the church! 

He could have fancies that Glory had that mo- 
ment left the room. The door of a little ebony 
cabinet stood half open and he could see inside. Its 
lower shelves were full of shoes and little damty 
slippers, some of them of leather, some of satin, 
some black, some red, some white. They touched 
him with an indescribable tenderness and he turned 
his eyes away. Under the lamp lay a pair of white 
gloves. One of them was flat and had not been 
worn, but the other was filled out with the impres- 
sion of a little hand. He took it up and laid it 
across his cwn big palm, and another wave of 
tenderness broke over him. 

On the mantelpiece there were many photo- 
graphs. Most of them were of Glory and some were 
very beautiful, with their gleaming and glistening 
eyes and their curling and waving hair. One looked 
even voluptuous with its parted lips and smiling 
mouth; but another was different—it was so sweet, 
so gay, so artless. He thought it must belong to 
an earlier period, for the dress was such as she used 
to wear in the days when he knew her first, a simple 
jersey and a sailor’s stocking cap. Ah, those days 
that were gone, with their innocence and joy! 
Glory! His bright, his beautiful Glory! 

His emotion was depriving him of the free use 
of his faculties, and he began to ask himself why 
he was waiting there. At the next instant came the 
thought of the awful thing he had come to do and 
it seemed monstrous and impossible. “I'll go 
away,” le told himself, and he turned his face to- 
ward the door. 

On a what-not at the door side of the room an- 
other photograph stood in a glass stand. His back 
had been to it, and the soft light of the lamp left a 
great part of the room in obscurity, but he saw it 
now, and something bitter that lay hidden at the 
bottom of his heart rose to his throat. It was a 
portrait of Drake, and at the sight of it he laughed 
savagely and sat down. 

How long he sat he never knew. To the soul in 
torment there is no such thing as time; an hour is 
as much as eternity and eternity is no more than an 
hour. His head was buried in his arms on the table 
and he was a prey to anguish and doubt. At one 
time he told himself that God did not send men to 
commit murder; at the next that this was not mur- 
der, but sacrifice. Then a mocking voice in his ears 
seemed to say, “But the world will call it murder 
and the law will punish you.” To that he answered 
in his heart: “When I leave this house I will deliver 
myself up. I will go to the nearest police court and 
say, Take me, I have done my duty in the eye of 
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God, but committed a crime in the eye of my coun- 
try. But I will say a mass for her soul in the morn- 
ing,” he told himself, and a chill came over him and 
his heart grew cold as a stone. 

Then he lifted his head and listened. The room 
was quiet, there was not a sound in the gardens of 
the Inn, and, through a window which was partly 
open, he could hear the monotonous murmur of the 
streets outside. A great silence seemed to have 
fallen on London—a silence more awful than all the 
noise and confused clamor of the evening. “It must 
be late,” he thought; “it must be the middle of the 
night.” Then the thought came to him that per- 
haps Glory would not come home that night at all, 
and in a sudden outburst of pent-up feeling his heart 
cried, “Thank God! Thank God!” 

He had said it aloud and the sound of his voice 
in the silent room awakened all his faculties. Sud- 
denly he was aware of other sounds outside. There 
was a rumble of wheels and the rattle of a hansom. 
The hansom came nearer and nearer. It stopped in 
the outside courtyard. There was the noise of a 
curb-chain as if the horse were shaking its head. 
The doors of the hansom opened with a creak and 
banged back on their spring.’ A voice, a woman’s 
voice, said “Good-night!” and another voice, a 
man’s voice, answered, “Good-night and thank you, 
miss!” Then the cab wheels turned and went off. 
All his senses seemed to have gone into his ears, and 
in the silence of that quiet place he heard everything. 
He rose to his feet and stood waiting. 

After a moment there was the sound of a key in 
the lock of the door below; the rustle of a woman’s 
dress coming up the stairs, an odor of perfume in 
the air, an atmosphere of freshness and health, and 
then the door of the room which had been ajar was 
swung open and there on the threshold with her 
languid and tired but graceful. movements was she 
herself, Glory. Then his head turned giddy and he 
could neither see nor hear. 

When Glory saw him standing by the lamp, with 
his deadly pale face, she stood a moment in speech- 
less astonishment, and passed her hand across her 
eyes as if to wipe out a vision. After that she 
clutched at a chair and made a faint cry. 

“Oh, is it you?” she said in a voice which she 
strove to control. “How you frightened me! Who- 
ever would have thought of seeing you here!” 

He was trying to answer, but his tongue would 
not obey him, and his silence alarmed her. 

“T suppose Liza let you in—where is Liza?” 

“Gone to bed,” he said in a thick voice. 

“And Rosa—have you seen Rosa?” 

“No.” 

“Of course not! How could you? She must be 
at the office, and won’t be back for hours. So you 
see we are quite alone!” 

She did not know why she said that, and, in spite 
of the voice which she tried to render cheerful, her 
lip trembled. Then she laughed, though there was 
nothing to laugh at, and down at the bottom of her 
heart she was afraid. But she began moving about, 
trying to make herself easy and pretending not to 
be alarmed. 

“Well, won't you help me off with my cloak? No? 
Then I must do it for myself, I suppose.” 

Throwing off her outer things, she walked across 
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the room and sat down on the sofa near to where 
he stood. 

“How tired am! It’s been such a day! Once is 
enough for that sort of thing, though! Now where 
do you think I’ve been?” 

“I know where you've been, Glory—I saw you 
there.” 

“You? Really? Then perhaps it was you who— 
Was it you in the hollow?” 

“Yes.” 

He had moved to avoid contact with her, but now, 
standing by the mantelpiece looking into her face, 
he could not help recognizing in the fashionable 
woman at his feet the features of the girl once so 
dear to him, the brilliant eyes, the long lashes, the 
twitching of the eyelids, and the restless movement 
of the mouth. Then the wave of tenderness came 
sweeping over him again and he felt as if the ground 
were slipping beneath his feet. 

“Will you say your prayers to-night, Glory?” he 
said. 

“Why not?” she answered, trying to laugh. 

“Then why not say them now, my child?” 

“But why?” 

He had made her tremble all over, but she got up. 
walked straight across to him, looked intently into 
his face for a moment, and then said: “What is the 
matter? Why are you so pale? You are not well, 
John!” 

“No, I’m not well either,” he answered. 

“John, John, what does it all mean? What are 
you thinking of? Why have you come here to- 
night?” 

“To save your soul, my child. It is in great, great 
peril.” 

At first she took this for the common, everyday 
language of the devotee, but another look into his 
face banished that interpretation, and her fear rose 
to terror. Nevertheless she talked lightly, hardly 
knowing what she said. “Am I, then, so very 
wicked? Surely heaven doesn’t want me yet, John. 
Some day I trust—I hope—” 

“To-night, to-night—-now!” 

Then her cheeks turned pale and her lips became 
white and bloodless. She had returned to the sofa, 
and half rose from it, then sat back, stretching out 
one hand as if to ward off a blow, but still keeping 
her eyes riveted on his face. Once she looked round 
to the door and tried to cry out, but her voice would 
not answer her. 

This speechless fright lasted only a moment. 
Then she was herself again, and looked fearlessly 
up at him. She had the full use of her intellect, and 
her quick instinct went to the root of things. “This 
is the madness of jealousy,” she thought. “There 
is only one way to deal with it. If I cry out—if I 
show that I am afraid—if I irritate him, it will soon 
be over.” She told herself in a moment that she 
must try gentleness, tenderness, reason, affection, 
love. 

Trembling from head to foot, she stepped up to 
him again, and began softly and sweetly trying to 
explain herself. “John, dear John, if you see me 
with certain people and in certain places you must 
not think from that . 

But he broke in upon her with a torrent of words. 
“T can’t think of it at all, Glory. When I look ahead 
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I see nothing but shame and misery and-degradation 
for you in the future. That man is destroying you 
body and soul. He is leading you on to the devil 
and hell and damnation, and I cannot stand by and 
see it done!” 

“Believe me, John, you are mistaken, quite mis- 
taken.” But, with a look of sombre fury, he cried, 
“Can you deny it?” 

“I can protect and care for myself, John.” 

“With that man’s words in your ears, still can you 
deny it?” 

Suddenly she remembered Drake's last whisper 
as she got into the hansom, and she covered her face 
with her hands. 

“You can’t! It is the truth! The man is follow- 
ing you to ruin you, and you know it. You've 
known it from the first, therefore you deserve all 
that can ever come to you. Do you know what you 
are guilty of? You are guilty of soul-suicide. What 
is the suicide of the body to the suicide of the soul? 
What is the crime of the poor broken creature who 
only chooses death and the grave before starvation 
or shame, compared to the sin of the wretched wo- 
man who murders her soul for sake of the lusts and 
vanities of the world? The law of man may punish 
the one, but the vengeance of God is waiting for 
the other.” 

She was crying behind her hands, and, in spite 
of the fury into which he had lashed himself, a great 
pity took hold of him. He felt as if everything were 
slipping away from him, and he was trying to stand 
onan avalanche. But he told himself that he would 
not waver, that he would hold to his purpose, that 
he would stand firm as a rock. Heaving a deep 
sigh, he walked to and fro across the room. 

“Oh, Glory, Glory! Can’t you understand that it 
is awful to me to be the messenger of God’s judg- 
ment?” 

She gasped for breath, and what had been a vague 
surmise became a_ certainty—thinking he was 
God's avenger, yet with nothing but a poor spasm 
of jealousy in his heart, he had come with a fearful 
purpose in his mind. 

“T did what I could in other ways and it was all 
in vain. Time after time I tried to save you from 
these dangers, but you would not listen. I was 
ready for any change, any-sacrifice. Once I would 
have given up all the world for you, Glory—you 
know that quite well—friends, kinsmen, country, 
everything, even my work and my duty, and, but 
for the grace of God, God himself!” 

But his tenderness broke again into a headlong 
torrent of reproach. “You failed me, didn’t you? 
At the last moment, too—the very last! Not con- 
tent with the suicide of your own soul, you must 
attempt to murder the soul of another. Do you 
know what that is? That is the unpardonable sin! 
You are crying, aren’t you? Why are you crying?” 

3ut even while he said this something told him that 

all he was waiting for was that her beautiful eyes 
should be raised and their splendid light flash upon 
him again. . 

“But that is all over now. It was a blunder, and 
the breach between us is irreparable. I am better 
as I am—far, far better. Without friends or kin or 
country, consecrated for life, cut off from the world, 
separate, alone!” 














She knew that her moment had come, and that 
she must vanquish this man and turn him from his 
purpose, whatever it was, by the only weapon a 
woman could use—his love of her. “I do not deny 
that you have a right to be angry with me,” she said, 
“but don’t think that I have not given up some- 
thing, too. At the time you speak of, when I chose 
this life and refused to go with you to the South 
Seas, | sacrificed a good deal—I sacrificed love. Do 
you think I didn’t realize what that meant? That 
whatever the pleasure and delight my art might 
bring me, and the flattery, and the fame, and the ap- 
plause, there were joys I was never to know—the 
happiness that every poor woman may feel, though 
she isn’t clever at all, and the world knows nothing 
about her—the happiness of being a wife and a 
mother, and of holding her place in life, however 
humble she is and simple and unknown, and of link- 
ing the generations each to each. And, though the 
world has been so good to me, do you think I have 
ever ceased to. regret that? Do you think I don’t 
remember it sometimes when the house rises at me, 
or when I am coming home, or perhaps when | 
awake in the middle of the night? And notwith- 
standing all this success with which the world has 
crowned me, do you think I don’t hunger some- 
times for what success can never buy—the love of 
a good man who would love me with all his soul 
and his strength and everything that is his?” 

Out of a dry and husky throat John Storm an- 
swered: “I would rather die a thousand, thousand 
deaths than touch a hair of your head, Glory. . . . 
But God’s will is his will,” he added, quivering and 
trembling. The compulsion of a great passion was 
drawing him, but he struggled hard against it. 
“And then this success—you cling to it neverthe- 
less!” he cried, with a forced laugh. 

“Yes, I cling to it,” she said, wiping away the 
tears that had begun to fall. “‘I can not give it up, 
I can not, I can not!” 

“Then what is the worth of your repentance?” 

“It is not repentance—it is what you said it was 
—in this room—long ago. We are of dif- 
ferent natures, John—that is the real trouble be- 
tween us, now and always has been. But whether 
we like it or not, our lives are wrapped up together 
for all that. We can’t do without each other. God 
makes men and women like that sometimes.” 

There was a piteous smile on his face. “I never 
doubted your feeling for me, Glory. No, not even 
when you hurt me most.” 

“And if God made us so 

“T shall never forgive myself, though heaven it- 
self forgives me!” 

“If God makes us love each other in spite of every 
barrier that divides us 

“T shall never know another happy hour in this 
life, Glory—never!” 

“Then why should we struggle? It is our fate 
and we cannot conquer it. You can’t give up your 
life, John, and I can’t give up mine; but our hearts 
are one.” 

Her voice sang like music in his ears, and some- 
thing in his aching heart was saying: “What are the 
laws we make for ourselves compared to the laws 
God makes for us?” Suddenly he felt something 
warm. It was Glory’s breath on his hand. A 
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fragrance like incense seemed to envelop him. ‘He 
gasped as if suffocating, and sat down on the sofa. 

“You are wrong, dear, if you think I care for the 
man you speak of. He has been very good to me 
and helped me in my career, but he is nothing to 
me—nothing whatever—but we are such old friends, 
John! It seems impossible to remember a time 
when we were not old chums, you and I! Some- 
times I dream of those dear old days in the ‘lil 
oilan’.’ Aw, they were ter’ble—just ter’ble! Do 
you remember the boat—the Gloria—do you re- 
member her?” (He clinched his hands as though to 
hold on to his purpose, but it was slipping through 
his fingers like sand.) “What times they were! 
Coming round the castle of a summer evening 
when the bay and the sky were like two sheets of 
silvered glass looking into each other, and you and 
I singing ‘John Peel’” (in a quavering voice she 
sang a bar or two): “‘D’ye ken John Peel with his 
coat so gay? D’ye ken John Peel’—Do you re- 
member it, John?” 

She was sobbing and laughing by turns. It was 
her old self, and the cruel years seemed to roll back. 
But still he struggled. “What is the love of the 
body to the love of the soul?” he told himself. 

“You wore flannels then, and I was in a white 
jersey—like this, see,” and she snatched up from 
the mantelpiece the photograph he had been look- 
ing at. “I got up my first act in imitation of it, and 
sometimes in the middle of a scene—such a jolly 
scene, too—my mind goes back to that sweet old 
time and I burst out crying.” 

He pushed the photograph away. “Why do you 
remind me of those days?” he said. “Is it only to 
make me realize the change in you?” 

“Am I so much changed, John? AmI? No, no, 
dear! It is only my hair done differently. See, 
see!” and with trembling fingers she tore her hair 
from its knot. It fell in clusters over her shoulders 
and about her face. He wanted to lay his hand on 
it, and he turned to her and then turned away, fight- 
ing with himself as with an enemy. 

“Or is it this old rag of lace that is so unlike my 
jersey? There—there!” she cried, tearing the lace 
from her neck, and throwing it on the floor and 
trampling upon it. “Look at me now, John—look 
at me! Am I not the same as ever? Why don't 
you look?” 

She was fighting for her life. He started to his 
feet and came to her with his teeth set and his pupils 


fixed. “This is only the devil tempting me. Say 
your prayers, child!” 
He grasped her left hand with his right. His 


grip almost overtaxed her strength and she felt 
faint. In an explosion of emotion the insane frenzy 
for destroving had come upon him again. He 
longed to give his feelings physical expression. 

“Say them, say them!” he cried. “God sent me 
to kill you, Glory!” 

A sensation of terror and of triumph came over 
her at once. She half closed her eyes and threw her 
other arm:around his neck. “No, but to love me!— 
Kiss me, John!” 

Then a cry came from him like that of a man 
flinging himself over a precipice. He threw his 
arms about her, and her disordered hair fell over his 


. 


face. 
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A Linguistic Problem of the Future.......ccc0 cccccccucucuces Galveston News 

What language is going to be the universal 
language of the future? At present French is the 
language of the diplomatic world, as it has been for 
many years. It took the place of Latin under the 
influence of “Le Grand Monarque” and Frederick 
the Great, and indeed made not such a violent 
change, as it is of the Latin stock and most of the 
diplomatic business of the time was in the hands of 
those of the Latin race or their admirers. But now 
the Teutonic languages, German and English, are 
making great strides, and French on its diplomatic 
theme may have to tremble before the unaristocratic 
yet sturdy progress of its northern neighbors. A 
man of standing in science, philosophy or archae- 
ology must absolutely know German to be abreast 
of the times. No one thinks of translating any spe- 
cialized German treatise and it is taken for granted 
that a man will consult such in the original in case 
he pretends to any position. Germany’s supremacy 
in matters of research is recognized, and as a result 
in foreign countries German is the means of com- 
munication between learned men from all parts. 
But Germany’s pre-eminence stops here and we 
must turn to English. Our tongue is spoken by 
far more and widespread people than any other 
single language, and as the English are the best 
colonizers it will be more and more spoken all over 
the world. The question is not, however, one of 
the number of people who speak a language, but of 
its fitness to do the duty assigned to it. We may be 
pretty sure it is a case of the survival of the fittest. 
That English is strong yet flexible, copious and to 
the point, and perhaps more so than any speech is 
hardly to be doubted; it is equally true that German, 
with its power of carrying a suspended thought 
through lines and lines of argument and of capping 
the climax at the end with a single word is pecu- 
liarly fitted to express a scientific process of reason- 
ing from several well-established premises to a con- 
clusion. But it is French, the smooth yet exact, the 
polished, beautiful and graceful tongue that is best 
for the intercommunications of nations where much 
must be said or understood and that without giving 
offense. English and German in such correspond- 
ence would seem brutal. More than this, now that 
nations have got used to it there are very many 
phrases and stereotyped terms which come easily 
to hand and which would be hard to change. Thus, 
in spite of the hopes and efforts of English travelers 
and orators it is very unlikely that French, as the 
diplomatic, that is universal language, will be soon 
given up. 
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The particular point on which I wish to lay stress 
here is the modern discovery that the soil itself—the 
layer of soft mould which clothes the surface of the 
earth in all cultivable districts and from which vege- 
tation springs—is actually in great part a living 
layer, a confused mass of tiny plants and animals. 
We think of the soil as dead, as mere mineral mat- 
ter; and, of course, it is true that its substratum is 
composed of the worn “débris” of rocks, and that 





many grains of sand, which look under a lens like 
miniature rocks and boulders, are freely scattered 
through its vital portion. Still, the truth remains 
that the soil as a whole, and especially that part of 
it which is of importance to agriculture and to plant 
life in general, consists of a vast complex of living 
organisms—a huge ant-heap, so to speak; a subter- 
ranean forest of moulds and mildews. It is made up 
for the most part of matter which has once been alive 
and is now more or less dead, yet minutely inter- 
ramified and devoured by countless myriads of 
small carrion-eating plants and tiny animals. In 
short, while the air is an ocean of floating germs, 
each inch of soil is a perfect London of microscopic 
organisms, Perhaps, however, the strang- 
est of all these recent glimpses afforded us by 
science is the one which shows us that the minute 
putrefactive organisms themselves are a necessary 
part of the productive soil on which higher plants 
and therefore higher animals are to be finally nur- 
tured. If you completely sterilize a soil—kill all the 
germs in it—and then sow seeds of grass, or wheat, 
or turnip, they will not grow; a sterilized soil is in- 
fertile. It is an acknowledged principle of modern 
science that the bacteria-like organisms which live 
in the vegetable mould are even more necessary 
than earthworms themselves for the growth of more 
developed plants; they prepare and make ready the 
constituents of the soil, and especially the important 
nitrogenous matter, so as to make it fit food for the 
seeds and seedlings to be sown in it. Without their 
aid, the higher plants could not assimilate the ma- 
terial supplied them, any more than we ourselves 
could assimilate grass, and clover, and heather-tops, 
until turned into beef or grouse for our use by the 
ox or the bird. It is the function of the minute 
organisms in the soil to prepare the manures, nat- 
ural or artificial, with which it is supplied, so that 
they may be capable of being taken up by wheat, 
grass, or potato-plants, or, in the uncultivated con- 
dition, by the natural elements of the local flora. 
The nitrogenous materials which fall upon the sur- 
face, indeed, as manure or dead bodies, do not really 
act as direct food for green plants, but rather as 
food for these minute organisms, which work them 
up into a state in which they can be assimilated by 
the higher vegetation. Hence we arrive at the un- 
expected result that it is positively necessary for the 
agriculturist to have germs of bacteria-like creat- 
ures in his fields; and that long before agriculture 
existed at all, it was equally necessary for the higher 
plants in a state of nature to have the ground pre- 
pared for them by these silent and invisible workers. 
Just as worms are needful in order to collect and re- 
inforce the layer of vegetable mould, so bacteria are 
needful in order to digest and render assimilable 
the nitrogenous food of the higher plants. Now 
that “germs” are in the air, most people cherish 
against them an undying grudge; it is well to re- 
member that while, in certain forms, they produce 
disease in living bodies, yet, in certain other forms, 
they are useful as restoring to the common reservoir 
of being the bodies of dead organisms, be they 
plants or animals, and, in still other forms, as pre- 








paring for use the nitrogenous food of the green 
herbs and bushes. 

The process of changing ammonia and other 
similar products of decay into the form of nitrates 
—-in which form alone they can be assimilated by 
the higher plants—is known as “nitrification”; and 
a considerable amount of attention has lately been 
paid to these nitrifying bacteria. It is now known 
that all fertile soils are permeated by myriads of 
such tiny friends of agriculture, which, under suit- 
able conditions of temperature, moisture, and the 
presence of lime, potash, or soda, continually per- 
form their beneficent task of making ready the soil 
for its higher occupants. More than this, it has 
been shown that these little creatures possess the 
singular power of absorbing free nitrogen from the 
air, and working it up into the only form in which 
it can be utilized by green vegetation. This is par- 
ticularly the case with a tiny microscopic parasite 
which occurs in vast quantities on the roots of 
plants of the peaflower tribe, such as clover, 
lucerne, sainfoin, and bird’s-foot trefoil. Such 
plants have their rootlets covered with small round 
tubercles, and in their midst are embedded in- 
numerable little parasitic creatures, whose function 
with relation to the plant is nevertheless a friendly 
one. lor they supply it, so to speak, with non- 
organic manure; that is to say, they absorb nitro- 
gen from the air, and turn it into compounds of 
such a sort that clover or lady’s fingers can at once 
assimilate it. In order to judge of the great im- 
portance of this recently-discovered activity, we 
must look at the composition of our atmosphere. 

Everybody knows that air is a mechanical mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen. Most people also 
know that nitrogenous matter is indispensable to 
plant and animal life. Yet most plants and animals, 
though surrounded by a perfect ocean of nitrogen, 
cannot help themselves to it; it is a case of “water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” Just 
as sea water must be evaporated and recondensed, 
either naturally in clouds, or artificially in a con- 
denser, before we can drink it, so nitrogen must 
be converted into the form of nitrates before green 
plants can use it, or can hand it on in a utilizable 
condition to animals. Now the parasite which in- 
habits the root-tubercles of the peaflower tribe has 
this unique power of turning nitrogen into nitrates; 
and hence, long before men knew why, they recog- 
nized the fact that certain crops of peaflowers had 
the special faculty of restoring fertility to ex- 
hausted soils. It is probable, however, that this 
discovery will further react upon agriculture, and 
that the fertilizing bacteria will in future be deliber- 
ately sown, so to speak, by sowing the crops on 
whose roots they mostly congregate. As for the 
bacteria themselves, they will take care of them- 
selves; their germs are everywhere, only waiting 
for the fitting plant to turn up with which to con- 
clude a mutually advantageous alliance. 

From all this it will be seen that “germs” are 
not by any means all of them noxious. They are 
merely seeds or spores of many various species. 
Indeed, the vast majority are quite innocuous. 
Some of the species are harmful, and attack living 
bodies. Some are neutral, and live in our mouths 
and stomachs quite harmlessly. Some are good 
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scavengers, breaking up the bodies of dead plants 
and animals into forms in which their materials 
can be employed over again for the production of 
fresh life. And some are highly important as do- 
ing work for plants, and therefore for us, which 
we and they cannot do in person. It is not im- 
probable, indeed, that almost all the nitrogenous 
matter in the bodies of all existing plants and ani- 
mals has been slowly purveyed for us through in- 
numerable ages by successive generations of these 
invisible workers, or their earlier analogues. 

Earth, ocean, and the lower layers of the air are 
thus seen to consist of one vast stratum of actual 
or potential life—of living plants and animals, or of 
the germs, spores, seeds, and eggs which produce 
them. We must think of the atmosphere as filled 
with numberless floating organisms; we must think 
of the soil as a vast vitalized magma of all sorts of 
life—roots, stocks, and tubers; interlacing threads 
of moulds and fungi; worms and larvz; shrews, 
moles, and beetles; creeping insects, crustaceans, 
and minute root-parasites; decaying leaves and 
bodies of small deer; each of which is in turn a 
pullulating mother of plants and animals. A mighty 
belt of life surrounds our planet like a robe; it 
spreads in a thick zone over plain and valley, over 
hill and mountain, through the depths of the sea, 
among the layers of the atmosphere. And every 
part of it falls in with every other element of life, 
not indeed in the sense that no conflict occurs (for 
“nature is one with rapine”), but in the sense with 
which Darwinism has made us familiar—that each 
must accommodate itself in the long run to the 
general mass around it. The whole is thus one 
vast “happy family.” Portions of our earth are 
almost unfitted for life—the poles, the snowy 
mountains,-the desert sands; though even there life 
is present in diminished numbers: but wherever a 
living is to be picked up by hook or crook, there 
somebody is picking it; and all work together as 
one boundless community, mutually unregarding, 
often mutually hostile, yet mutually helpful in a 
certain wider and deeper sense, which neglects the 
individual and embraces only the continued pos- 
sibilities of the complex totality. 





Extravagant Prophecies of Progress, Wm. Baxter, Jr., Popular Science Monthly 

The improbability of ever realizing a substantial 
gain by the solution of many of the problems upon 
which prophecies as to the wonders of the future 
are based is fully appreciated by many of those 
who have given the subject careful consideration; 
but those who dream of the revolutionary char- 
acter of future invention never take note of such 
things. As to the utilization of solar heat, tides, 
wave motion, and wind currents, it can be 
truthfully said that they could be utilized at the 
present time if it were considered profitable to do 
so. The energy of wind currents, as every one 
knows, is made available on a very extensive scale, 
but always in small units, and this fact alone shows 
that it can not compete with the steam engine, 
which according to the prophets, it is sure to 
supersede. The energy of tides and wave motion 


is also utilized to some extent, and solar engines 
have been made from time to time. 
It can not be said that these unlimited sources of 
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energy are not brought into the service of man 
because of our inability to devise apparatus with 
which to harness them successfully, for, as a matter 
of fact, a great deal of ingenuity has been displayed 
in this direction, and the cost of the mechanism, 
with reference to the power recovered, has prob- 
ably been reduced to nearly as low a point as is 
possible. In the matter of simplicity and durabil- 
ity equally good results have been obtained. An 
analysis of the most salient features of these forms 
of energy will show why they are not utilized on a 
more extensive scale. The power of waves and 
tides is only available along the seacoast, where, as 
a rule, power is not in demand; furthermore, any 
kind of apparatus made to utilize this energy must 
be very strong and bulky in comparison with the 
power it will give, and as a consequence very 
costly. In addition to this, the amount of energy 
will vary greatly at different seasons; hence the 
output that can be depended upon at all times must 
be far below the actual capacity of the apparatus. 
A further drawback is the great irregularity of the 
power, which renders it of little value unless means 
are provided for reducing it to a delivery at a uni- 
form rate. 

Windmills are not so much restricted, as to loca- 
tion, as the foregoing, but they are very large in 
comparison to the work they can do, and, as the 
velocity of the wind may drop to nearly zero for 
a long period of time, their average capacity, tak- 
ing the year through, may be exceedingly small. 
Solar energy is available everywhere, but the capa- 
city of an apparatus made to utilize it would be 
very indefinite and far below its maximum, owing 
to the fact that cloudy weather may come at any 
time and continue for days or even weeks. The 
irregularity of the power derived from _ these 
sources can be overcome by resorting to some 
form of storage, but this would not help, except 
to a limited extent, to increase the average output; 
therefore, when the apparatus was working at its 
full capacity, there would be a large surplus of 
power going to waste. By increasing the capacity 
of the storage reservoirs, the average output could 
be increased, and if the intervals of time during 
which the energy developed is little or nothing 
were short, say two or three days, and were followed 
by corresponding intervals of maximum output, it 
would probably be profitable to make the capacity 
great enough to store all the surplus developed at 
times of maximum output; but, as these periods 
may each extend over two or three weeks, it is 
evident that about the best we can do is to increase 
the average output slightly by using a greater stor- 
age capacity. 

As these natural forms of energy can be obtained 
without cost, and the fuel used by a steam engine 
has to be purchased, it is apparently reasonable to 
assume that they would constitute a more econ- 
omical form of power, but wherever a constant 
supply is desired it is very doubtful whether the 
economy of the steam engine can be superseded by 
any one of them. It is true that there is no ex- 
penditure for fuel, but the interest on the extra cost 
of the plant and the maintenance thereof, as well as 
the additional space required, may more than off- 
set this gain; and the fact that so little is done in 
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the way of utilizing them would seem to show that 
up to the present time their value has failed to 
make any great impression upon engineers who 
have looked into the subject. It does not follow 
from this that they will never come into use on a 
more extensive scale than at present, but it does 
follow that the dreams of those who believe that 
they will eventually supersede all forms of prime 
movers that consume fuel will never be realized. 
Through the increased value of fuel or the reduced 
cost of construction of the apparatus, or both. they 
may become competitors to a greater or less ex- 
tent, but more than this can not be expected. 

Considering, now, the effects of the solution of 
the problem of obtaining electricity direct from 
coal, it can be said that it is far more likely to 
revolutionize the affairs of the world than the utili- 
zation of the natural forms of energy; but it must 
also be said that we are not justified, in view of 
what is now known in relation to the subject, in 
assuming that it will ever realize the predictions of 
the oversanguine prophets. If we could solve the 
problem according to our ideal, all that is expected 
of it would be accomplished; but such a solution is 
highly improbable, if not actually impossible. Our 
ideal battery would be as simple as a boiler, and be 
provided with a place where coal could be fed in 
and another through which the residue could be 
removed. In a boiler, the pressure of the steam, 
as well as the quantity generated, can be increased 
by simply increasing the size of the fire box, but 
this simplicity could not be obtained even in our 
ideal battery, because the electromotive force 
would remain the same no matter how much the 
size of the cell might be increased. To obtain an 
electromotive force high enough for practical pur- 
poses it would be necessary to use a large number 
of cells, and, to feed these without too much 
trouble, it would be necessary to devise an auto- 
matic feeder capable of operating with a degree of 
perfection hardly obtainable without the aid of 
human intelligence. 

It may be permissible to dream of such perfec- 
tion, but we are not justified in assuming that it is 
possible. Electricity can be obtained from chem- 
ical action only when the material acted upon is 
in the electric circuit. If two metals are placed in 
a solution that can decompose one of them, an 
electric current will flow in a wire the ends of 
which are attached to the two metals. If two solu- 
tions capable of acting upon each other are sepa- 
rated by a porous partition, and into each a plate 
attached to a wire is.immersed, a current will flow. 
If in a solution two metals that are not acted upon 
are immersed, a current will not flow in a wire 
connecting them. If into this solution pieces of 
metal or other substances that will be acted upon 
are dropped, no current will be generated, because 
the chemical action takes place between substances 
one of which is not in the electric chain. Coal is 
not a conductor of electricity, in the practical 
sense; therefore it can not be used directly in the 
electric circuit, even if we could find a way to oxi- 
dize it satisfactorily; hence the only probable way 
of solving the coal-battery problem is by some in- 
direct process, and this may introduce complica- 
tions great enough to offset all the advantages. 





Nanna was on the verge of despair. Day by day 
she grew thinner and whiter, more melancholy and 
more silent. David watched her with a sad patience. 
He had felt severely the loss of Vala, and he did not 
presume to measure Nanna’s sorrow byhis own. He 
knew it was natural that for some weeks she should 
weep for a child so dear, whose little life had been 
so pitifully wronged, so bound to suffering, so 
cruelly cut short. But when this natural sorrow 
was not healed by time, when Nanna nursed her 
grief to despair and dwelt with it in the valley of the 
shadow, he thought it time to reason with her. 

“You will kill yourself, Nanna,” he said. 

“Well, then, David, I hate life.” 

“Do you wish to die?” 

“No; I am afraid to die. I know that I am sin- 
ning every day in weeping for my poor lost bairn, 
and yet I am that way made that I cannot help but 
weep for her. For it is my fault, David, all my 
fault. Why, then, did He pursue the child with His 
anger from the first hour of her sorrowful life to the 
last? And where is she now? Oh, David, where 
is she? If God would only let me go to her!” 

“Whist, Nanna! You know not what you are 
saying. You might be asking yourself away from 
His presence.” 

“IT would rather be with Vala. 
let me thole the wages of -my sin. 
dear bairn?” 

“[ heard Elder Kennoch say we may have a hope 
that God will eventually take pity on these babes 
who have done no actual sin.” 

“But when will He take pity? And until He does, 
how can the wee souls endure His anger? Oh, 
David, my heart will break! My heart will break!” 

“Nanna, listen to this: when Elga Wick’s child 
died, the minister said there was a benign interpre- 
tation of the doctrines which taught us that none 
but elect infants died. It would be unjust, Nanna, 
unless the child was elect, not to give it the offer of 
salvation.” 

“What good would eighty years of ‘offers’ do, if 
there was no election to eternal life?’ 

“Nanna, your father was a child of God, and you 
have loved Him from your youth upward.” 

“Can that help Vala?” 

“Even so. He keeps his mercy for children’s chil- 
dren, to the third and fourth generation of them that 
fear Him. Vala was in the direct succession of 
faith.” ; 

“David, I will tell you the last awful truth. I 
never could get the poor little one baptized,—things 
ay went so against it,—and she died without being 
signed and sealed to His mercy; that is the dreadful 
part of her death. I was ashamed—I was afraid to 
tell you before.” 

David almost fainted with the shock of this intel- 
ligence. He understood now the anguish which was 
driving Nanna into the grave; and he had no com- 

‘ 


If that be sinful, 
Where is my 





*A selected reading from Prisoners of Conscience, by 
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fort to offer her, for Nanna seemed to make out a 
terribly clear case of rejection and of foreordained 
refusal. 

“IT was feared to ask Nicol to stand with the child 
when it ought to have been presented in the kirk,” 


she said. ‘I was feared to ask my father to stand in 
Nicol’s place, lest it should make Nicol harder to me 
than he was. And,” she continued, weeping bitterly 
as shespoke, “Ithoughtnotof Valadying,and hoped 
that in the future there might be a way opened. If 
father had lived he would have seen to the child’s 
right, but he was taken just when he was moving in 
the matter; and then Nicol grew harder and harder, 
and as for the kirk, he would not go there at all, 
and I had no kin left to take his place. Then the 
child was hurt, and I was long ill, and Nicol went 
away, and my friends grew cold, fearing lest I might 
want a little help, and even the minister was shy and 
far off. So I came out here with my sorrow, and 
waited and watched for some friend or some op- 
portunity. “To-morrow, perhaps to-morrow,’ I said; 
but it was not to be.” 

“But when her life was going, why did you not 
send for the minister?” 

“This is what happened; for, David, God’s will 
must be done. No one came here but the doctor. 
On the second day he said, ‘She is not very sick.’ 
At his next visit he said, ‘She will die.’ Then I told 
him the child was not baptized, and prayed him to 
go for the minister. And he said he would cer- 
tainly do so. But he was called here and there, and 
he forgot that day; and the next morning very early 
he went to the manse, and the minister had gone 
away; and the great storm kept him away for three 
days; so when he got back the message had been 
overlaid by many others.” 

“Oh, Nanna! Nanna!” 

“Yes, it was so. After the storm the doctor came 
again, and Vala was dying. And then he rode like 
a man riding for his life, and spoke very angrily to 
the minister, who was not to blame at all, and the 
minister was hurt at his words; but he came that 
afternoon, and it was too late.” 

“Oh, Nanna! Oh, Vala! Vala! Vala!” 

“So the minister was angry with me for my de- 
lays, and he spoke the hard truth to me, and every 
word went to my soul like a sword. I thought I 
should die that night, and I longed to die. There 
was no friend to say to me one word of comfort, 
and I did not dare to pray. I was feared God would 
ask me, ‘Where is your child?’ Oh, David, what 
for at all did God make us? For this life is full of 
sorrow, and it is little comfort to be told that there 
is a worse one after it.” 

David took her hand, and a tear dropped upon 
her slender brown fingers; but he did not answer 
her question. Indeed, he could not. The same be- 
wildering inquiry had haunted his own sad life. So 
much sorrow and pain, and at the end perhaps to 
be “hardly saved,” while all around innumerable 
souls were going down, without one hope or helper, 
to, eternal wrath! What for at all had God made 
man for such a fate? 
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The Canadian Outlook...... Charles @. D. Roberts...... A History of Canada * 

Boundless are the possibilities of that future 
upon which the eyes of Canada are now fixed with 
confident but questioning hope. We feel dimly 
the movement of great forces, our veins thrill with 
the impulse of an eager national life, and the figure 
of our destiny looms splendid and mysterious be- 
fore us. Rich almost beyond calculation is our 
heritage, material, intellectual, spiritual. The area 
of Canada is 3,456,383 square miles. It constitutes 
more than one-third of the whole British Empire, 
and is only about two hundred thousand square 
miles smaller than the continent of Europe. In 
other words, if Canada were placed upon Europe 
the whole of that continent would be covered, with 
the exception of France; or, if the United States, 
without Alaska, were placed on Canada, British 
Columbia and half Alberta would be left uncovered. 
Without its dependent territory Alaska, the United 
States is four hundred thousand square miles 
smaller than Canada. The one Canadian province 
of British Columbia is larger than France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Portugal taken all together. 
Quebec and Ontario are each larger than the Ger- 
man Empire and Switzerland combined. Nova 
Scotia is larger than Greece, or Switzerland, or 
Denmark, or Holland, or Belgium. Yet Nova 
Scotia is the second smallest province of Canada. 
Prince Edward Island is larger than Montenegro. 
The inland waterways of Canada are the most ex- 
tensive in the world. In her lakes and rivers might 
be sunk the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and nineteen thousand square miles of water would 
be left unfilled. Our climate, though it varies 
enormously over an area so vast, is such as has 
always bred the strongest and most enterprising 
races of mankind. We have the largest and richest 
fisheries, coal areas, and timber regions of the 
world. Our wheat-lands, grazing lands, and iron 
mines, when developed, will be among the most 
productive in the world. 

To develop these matchless resources we have 
a people blended of two dominant races,—a people 
tracing its origins to freedom, religion, and loyalty, 
—a people which has kept itself clean from the 
taint of criminal and pauper immigration. To in- 
cite us to greatness we have all the glory of France 
and Britain, whose heirs we are, whose example is 
always before us, the seeds of whose virtues are 
sown in our blood. Thus peculiarly favored by 
the God of Nations, we stand with our feet on the 
threshold of the future. In the wide prospect 
which opens before our eyes there is more than one 
possible goal revealed. To which of these our fate 
is leading us is a question which should stir us 
with ceaseless solicitude. It is a question of tre- 
mendous import. It gives to life in Canada a mean- 
ing, a hope, an impulse, a sense of mighty possi- 


bilities. We feel that these are great and signifi- 
cant days. We seem to ourselves the children of 
Destiny. 





* Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston; $2. 
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Our present colonial position can hardly be a 
permanent one. Favorable as it is to our growth, 
it is not the best thing for our manhood that we 
should too long continue to accept the protection 
of the motherland without bearing our part in the 
responsibilities of empire. Colonies are children 
of the parent nation. When a child becomes a 
man, he by-and-by ceases to serve in his father’s 
house. He is either taken into full partnership, 
or he goes forth to face life independently and work 
out his destiny with his own hands. The colonial 
standing is a subordinate one, disguise it as we 
may. To accept it as permanent would stamp us 
cowards, and give the lie to our whole heroic past. 
But it may well last a generation yet, enabling us 
to pursue our course of peaceful expansion; on the 
other hand, it may scarce outlive this century, 
which draws to a close amid many portents of 
change. ‘ 

The future presents to us three possible alter- 
natives,—absorption by the United States, inde- 
pendence, or a federal union with the rest of the 
British Empire. The first of these is the fate 
which, as we know, has long been planned for us 
by our kinsfolk of the great republic. The Monroe 
doctrine, already referred to, seems to anticipate it; 
for in the eyes of some American statemen and 
historians it is the manifest destiny of the United 





States to occupy the North American continent. 


Sut to Canadians “manifest destiny’ wears a very 
different face. It is through no unfriendliness to- 
ward a great kindred people that we reject uncon- 
ditionally the idea of absorption. We point with 
pride to the magnificent achievements of that na- 
tion, allied to us in language and in blood. Their 
self-reliant energy, their intellectual force, their 
ardent patriotism, we hold up as an example to 
ourselves. But our growth has been on different 
lines than theirs, our aspirations and political ideas 
are not theirs, our very existence as a people has 
its root in a sharp divergence from their principles. 
As the sentiment of Canadian nationalism deepens 
year by year, we realize that to sink our life in an- 
other’s, to have our country torn apart and swal- 
lowed up as so many additional states of the Ameri- 
can Union, would be a burning ignominy. It 
would make vain all the sacrifices of our fathers, 
all the blood they shed in their country’s cause. 
We should be no longer worthy of the great nation 
into whose bosom we should carry our sordid pur- 
poses and craven hearts. The name of Canada 
would cease to shine across the continent; and in 
vanishing it would leave but a humiliating memory. 
It is safe to conclude that absorption by the United 
States, commonly known as Annexation, is not 
likely to be the fate of Canada. 

But the other alternatives, Independence and 
Federation with the Empire, come within the range 
of the probable. Either would seem to be a goal 
toward which patriotism might consistently strive. 
To many ardent Canadians, Independence seems to 
be the more attractive ideal. It is a manly ideal, 
easy to grasp, and thrilling to young imagination. 




















At the same time it seems to stand fairly in the 
line of our growth. It could perhaps be accom- 
plished without any violent break in the course of 
our history. But there can be little doubt that if 
undertaken now or soon it would but open a door 
to annexation. Jt would put us to such an ex- 
pense for diplomatic, consular, military, and above 
all naval services, in the protection of our vast 
commercial navy, that we might soon find our- 
selves borne to the ground with debt. No longer 
backed by Great Britain, we should be at the mercy 
of every demand of the United States, who might 
help herself to our fisheries, or, forcing us to de- 
fend them in a ruinous war, dismember us when 
exhausted, even as she treated Mexico. If Inde- 
pendence is to be our goal, we should be rash in- 
deed to seek it now, while our population is so 
small and our wide frontier so vulnerable. 
Meanwhile there is rising into view a grander 
idea, which appeals to a higher and broader patriot- 
ism. The project of Imperial Federation fits at 
least as logically upon our career as Independence. 
Indeed, it gives a fuller meaning to our whole past, 
—to our birth from the disruption of 1776,—to our 
almost miraculous preservation from seizure by the 
United States while we were yet but a handful of 
scattered settlements,—to our struggle for unity,— 
to our daring and splendid expansion,—and to the 
cost at which we have secured it. Independence, 
moreover, is selfish in its aim, while Imperial Fede- 
ration considers not our own interests only, but 
those of the mother country, and the growing debt 
of loyalty which we owe her. It is possible to con- 
ceive of a form of Imperial Federation which would 
so guard the autonomy of each federating state 
and so strictly limit the powers of the central gov- 
ernment as to satisfy even those who desire abso- 
lute independence. The practical independence 
enjoyed under such a federation would be secured 
by the force of the whole empire. It is urged that 
the difficulties in the way are too great to be over- 
come,—but it is the fashion of our race to over- 
come difficulties. It is urged that the distances be- 
tween Great Britain, Canada, Australasia, South 
Africa, are too vast to permit of union,—but the 
swift steamships, the fast express, the cable, and 
the telegraph have so reduced the effect of these 
distances that the most widely separated portions 
of the empire are now less far apart than were Ot- 
tawa and Vancouver Island when British Columbia 
joined the Dominion. Imperial Federation would 
admit us to full political manhood without the dis- 
honor of annexation, or the risk and the ingrati- 


tude of Independence. It would build up 
such a power as would secure the peace 
of the world. It would gain for our race 


a glory beside which the most dazzling pages of 
earth’s history would grow pale. It is a less daring 
dream than that which Canada brought to pass 
when she united the shores of three oceans under 
the: sway of one poor and scattered colony. It is 
Canada who has taught feeble provinces how to 
federate, how to form a mighty commonwealth 
while remaining within the empire. It may be her 
beneficent mission, also, to lead the way toward 
the realization of the vaster and more glorious 
dream. 
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Legend of Hina,,the Helen of Hawail,.......ceeeee0+ St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Kaupeepee was the eldest son of Kamauana, 
King of Molokai. A warlike youth, he gathered 
a host of reckless warriors about him and lived the 
life of a freebooter. He and his men plundered 
here and there, and captured many fair Hawaiian 
maidens, whom they brought to their stronghold 
at Haupu. This castle being naturally impregna- 
ble, Kaupeepee and his followers laughed to scorn 
all protestations. 

Now, one day it happened that Kaupeepee heard 
of the wonderful personal charms of Hina, the wife 
of Hakalanileo, and from that moment he deter- 
mined to possess her, not only because of her 
beauty, but further, because Hakalanileo was his 
deadly enemy. So, finding that she was really the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen, he lay in 
wait for her, and one moonlit evening, as she was 
bathing with her attendants he came upon her with 
his canoe, and carried her off to his barge, and 
thence to his stronghold at Haupu. Then he 
treated her so royally that she soon forgot her own 
family and learned to love her captor. But Haka- 
lanileo and his sons, Kane and Niheu, were not so 
forgetful, nor was Uli, Hina’s sister. For fifteen 
years they searched in vain, but finally Uli, who was 
a prophetess, learned that she was in Kaupeepee’s 
possession. 

They decided to rescue -her immediately at all 
hazards. <A great army was collected, and Haupu 
invaded by land and sea. Kaupeepee’s warriors 
made a desperate resistance, hurling huge boulders 
from the fortress down at their assailants. These 
prevented a successful attack from the sea, but the 
land forces were more fortunate. Intrenched be- 
hind their portable wooden defenses, they grad- 
ually approached the stone walls of Haupu, and one 
day scaled them, led by Niheu in person. Then 
Niheu’s forces hurled themselves against Kaupec- 
pee’s band, and a terrible but uneven contest en- 
sued. The temple was fired and Kaupeepee and 
his handful of men routed. Kaupeepee’s men were 
routed, and he himself pierced with a spear. Rais- 
ing himself from the ground with his last strength, 
he aimed his javelin at Niheu, but, seeing that he 
looked like his beloved Hina, he dropped it, and, 
muttering, “Not for your sake, but for hers,” fell 
back lifeless. 

Hina was rescued, but none grieved more seri- 
ously over Kaupeepee’s death than she whom he 
had loved so well. 


Statistics of Genius and Stature...... Havelock Ellis...... Nineteenth Century 

The names and measurements contained in the 
following lists have been drawn from many sources, 
and, although, I am prepared to learn that some 
have been mistakenly entered, I believe that in 
the main they may be relied upon as accurate. 
Many names given in previous lists have been ex- 
cluded, either because the evidence seemed feeble, 
or the intellectual ability displayed trifling. 1 have 
thus exercised a certain degree of selection; that is 
inevitable when the value of evidence has to be 
sifted. But such selection has no disturbing in- 
fluence on the results when it is not exercised in 
favor of a prejudice; and I must admit that, though 
the result I have reached seems to me the most 
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simple and the most probable result, it had not oc- 
curred to me beforehand as probable. 
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So far as I 


had any expectation, it was that the small men of 
genius would predominate; for | remembered Bal- 
zac’s saying that “nearly all great men are little,” 
and the emphasis with which.Lombroso and others 
have followed on this side—which has, indeed, cer- 


tain biological considerations in its favor. 


I have 


included no names which are not really eminent 


in some field or another. 


Except 


in a few unques- 


tionable cases, the names of the living are excluded. 
It will be seen that the names are grouped alpha- 


betically into two classes differing in value. 


The 


first class contains only those whose heiglit is de- 
finitely known, so that we are here free from the 
influences of mere impressions. 
true that such a list is abnormally deficient in per- 
sons of medium height, for it more rarely occurs 
to the biographers of such to mention the precise 
height; this is a source of error to be borne in 
mind, and we may put against it a compensatory 
error in the second class, for here many of the per- 
sons alleged to be of middle height were probably 


tall, i. 


e. over fiv 


e feet nine. 


It is undoubtedly 


The second class contains those who seemed tall, 
of medium height, or short to their contemporaries, 
but whose judgment we are not able to control by 


precise measurements. 


Nothwithstanding the fal- 


lacies I have already mentioned, such judgments 
have a certain value.* 


com Borrow (6 

t. 2) 

Bruce J. (6 ft. 4) 

Burke (5 ft. 10) 

Burns (nearly 5 ft. 
10) 

Sir R. Burton (near- 
ly 6 ft.) 

Carlyle (5 ft. 11) 

Cobbett (over 6 ft.) 

Coleridge (5 ft 9%) 

O. Cromwell (5 ft. 
10) 

Darwin (about 6 ft.)| 

Dumas //s (5 ft. 10) 


Fielding (over 6 ft.) 
Hawthorne (5 ft. 
10%) 


J. Hogg (5 ft. 10%) 

A. Lincoln (6 ft. 1) 

Marryatt (5 ft. 10) 

Peter the Great (6 
ft. 8%) 

Sir William Petty 
(over 6 ft.) 

Sir W. Raleigh 
(about 6 ft.) 

C. Reade (over 6 ft.) 

Sir W. Scott (about 
6 ft.) 

Shelley (5 ft. 11) 

Southey (5 ft. 11) 

Thackeray (6 ft. 4) 

Trevitheck (6 ft. 2) 

A. Trollope (5 ft. ro) 

G. Washington (6 
ft. 3) 

Whitman (6 ft.) 

John Wilson (5 ft. 
11%) 

Hans Andersen 
(“the Long Poet’’) 





Arago 


TALL 

T. Arnold 
Audubon 
D’ Azeglio 
Beaumarchais 
Bismarck 
Joseph Black 
Bolingbroke 
Bonington 
Boyle 
Lord Brougham 
Bunyan 
Bishop Burnet 
Julius Caesar 
Champollion 
Charlemagne 
Clive 
Columbus 
Condorcet 
Corot 
Crabbe 
Dalton 
Delacroix 
Denham 
Sir Kenelm Digby 

(“gigantic”) 
Dumas fere 
|. Edwards 
Emerson 
Flaubert 
Foscolo 
Froude 
Gilbert 
Goethe 
E. de Goncourt 
Gounod 
Helmholtz 
A. von Humboldt 
Leigh Hunt 
Huxley 
Edward Irving 
Sir Henry Irving 
Dr. Johnson 
Ben Jonson 





Lamartine 

Lavoisier 

Lessing 

Li Hung Chang (“a 
giant among 
Chinamen ” 

Longfellow 

Mazarin 

Millet 

Mirabeau 

Moliére 

Moltke 

Monti 

Henry More 

A. de Musset 

Nietzsche 

Petrarch 

Poussin 

Puvis de Chavannes 

Richelieu 

J. P. Richter 

Romilly 

Ruskin 

Schiller 

Schopenhauer 

Adam Sedgwick 

Sheridan 

Sir Philip Sidney 

Smollett 

Sterne 

Taine 

Tasso 

Tennyson 

St. Thomas Aquinas 

J. Thomson 

Torrigiano 

Tourgueneff 

Volta 

Waller 

D. Webster 

William the Silent 

Wordsworth 





*In the case of men belonging to the past we have to reckon with 
the possibility that the average height of the population may have 


somewhat changed. 


In the present century P. D. Maurice was de- 


scribed by hisson as ‘‘ distinctly below the middle height. not above 
five feet seven.” In 1745 Otway was described as “of the middle 
height, about five feet seven inches; ”’ while Swift at five feet eight 
was considered tall. But from the present point of view the mainly 
interesting point is not the absolute height. but the relative height 


of a certain group of men in comparison with their contemporaries. 





Lord Beaconsfield 
(5 ft. 9) 

Byron (5 ft. 8%) 

Sir A. Cockburn (5 
{t. 6 

Dickens (5 ft. 9) 

Gladstone (about 5 
ft. 8) 

Jeffrey (5 ft. 6) 

Bulwer Lytton 
(about 5 ft. 9) 

F. D. Maurice (5 ft. 


7) 
J. S. Mill (5 ft. 8) 
Otway (5 ft. 7) 
S. Richardson 
(about 5 ft. 5) 
D. G. Rossetti (bare- 
ly 5 ft. 8) 
Swift (5 ft. 8) 
Voltaire (5 ft. 7) 
Wellington (5 ft. 7) 


Balzac (nearly 5 ft. 
4) 

Beethoven (5 ft. 4) 

W. Blake (barely 


5 ft) 

Hartley Coleridge 
(about 5 ft.) 

St. Francis Xavier 
(4 ft. 6) 

J. Hunter (5 ft. 2) 

Kant (about 5 ft.) 

Keats (5 ft.) 

Meissonier (about 
§ it.) 

T. Moore (5 ft.) 

Napoleon (5 ft. 13¢) 

Nelson (5 ft. 4) 

De Quincey (5 ft. 3 
or 4) 

Thiers (5 ft. 3) 

Bishop Wilberforce 
(5 ft. 3) 

Aetius 

Albertus Magnus 

Aristotle 

Augustus Cesar 

Barrow 

Baskerville 

Beccaria 

Beddoes 

Bentham 

Admiral Blake 

Louis Blanc 

Bocchoris 

Brunelleschi 

Burbage 

Calvin 

Lord Camden 

T. Campbell 

Chamfort 

Chillingworth 





AND GENERAL 


MEDIUM 
Wesley (5 ft. 6) 
Zola (5 ft. 7) 
Alexander 
Great (or short) 
Lord Bacon 
Baudelaire 
St. Bernard 


Browning 

Lord Burleigh 
S. Butler 
Camoens 

Lord Chesterfield 
Chopin 
William Collins 
Confucius 
Cowper 

Dante 

De Foe 


(rather below) 
|Hazlitt 

SHORT 
Chrysippus 
Comte 
Condé 
Crome 
Cruikshank 
Curran 
David of Angers 
Descartes 


Dryden 


Erasmus 
Faraday 
M. Ficinus 
Fromentin 
Fuseli 
Garrick 
Gibbon 
Giotto 
Godwin 
Goldsmith 
Gray 
Hales 

W. Harvey 
Warren Hastings 
Hatiy 
Herzen 


Hogarth 

O. W. Holmes 
Horace 

D. Jerrold 
Gottfried Keller 
Kepler 

Admiral Keppel 
Lalande 

C. Lamb 
Lamennais 
Larrey 

Laud 

Lipsius 





the 


Sir Thomas Browne 


St. Francis of Assisi 


Sir Francis Drake 


H. Milne Edwards 


E. T. A. Hoffmann 






Heine 

Hood 

Keble 
Lagrange 
Linnaeus 

J. R. Lowell 
Luther 
Marveil 

Guy de Maupassant 
Clerk Maxwell 
Michaelangelo 
J. Mill 

Newton (or short) 
Poe (or short) 
Renan 

J. Sansovino 
Sydney Smith 
Spinoza 

Steele 
Suckling 
Verlaine 
Watteau 


Lecke 
Lulli 
Marshal 
bourg 
Macaulay 
Charles Martel 
Melancthon 
Mendelssohn 
Menzel 
Mézeray 
Mezzofanti 
Milton (or medium) 
Montaigne 
Sir T. More 
Montesquieu 
Mozart 
Narses (“the body 
of a child”’) 
Philopoemen 
Pomponazzi 
Lord John Russell 
A. del Monte San- 
sovino 


Luxem- 


Shaftesbury (first 
Lord) 
Smart (called 


himself a dwarf) 
Socinus 
Lord Somers 
Spenser 
Dean Stanley 
Timour 
Turner 
Voiture 
Wagner 
H. Walpole 
Lord Westbury 
Wilberforce 
Woolner 
Wren 





By uniting the two classes, and doubling the 
number of those in the first class, so as to give due 
weight to their superior accuracy, we reach a result 
which may, I think, be regarded as a fair approxi- 


mation to the actual state of things. 


It will be 


found that we thus obtain 142 tall men of genius, 
74 of middle height, while 125 are short. 

We may safely conclude from these figures that 
the faith cherished by many, that nearly all great 
men are littlke—a very venerable faith, as indicated 
by the ancient sayings collected in Burton’s An- 
atomy of Melancholy concerning great wits with 


little bodies—is absolutely incorrect. 


Some de- 


duction must doubtless be made in view of the fact 
that our medium is made on the basis of the gen- 
eral population, while the majority of men of 


genius belong to the educated classes. 


This de- 


duction would tend to equalize the two extremes; 


but that it would not destroy the slight pre-emi- 

















nence of the tall men of ability is perhaps indicated 
by the fact, shown by the Anthropometric Commit- 
tee, that the stature of 98 Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety (who from the present point of view may be 
counted as men of genius) was nearly half an inch 
above that of the professional class to which they 
usually belong. At the same time it is clear that 
the belief in the small size of great men was not 
absolutely groundless. There is an abnormally 
large proportion of small “great men.” It is me- 
diocrity alone that genius seems to abhor. While 
among the ordinary population the vast majority 
of 68 per cent. was of middle height, among men of 
genius, so far as the present investigation goes, 
they are only 22 per cent., the tall being 41 per 
cent., instead of 16, and the short 37 instead of 16. 
The approximate equivalence of the two extremes 
is probably in favor of the results so far as those 
extremes are concerned; and although, on grounds 
already mentioned, the figures I have given prob- 
ably do not represent the exact state of affairs so 
far as middle height is concerned, there is consider- 
able ground for believing that, though its precise 
amount may be doubtful, there is really a consider- 
able deficiency of the middle-sized among men of 
genius. The curve of height for genius is thus the 
opposite of that for the ordinary population; and 
both extremes are present to an abnormal extent. 
The final result is, therefore, not that persons of 
extraordinary mentalability tend either tobe taller or 
shorter than the average population, but rather that 
they tend to exhibit an unusual tendency to 
variation. Even in physical structure, men of 
genius present a characteristic which on other 
grounds we may take to be fundamental in them; 
they are manifestations of the variational tendency, 
of a physical and psychic variational diathesis. Just 
as the visible world is the outcome of the accumu- 
lated gross variations of plants and animals, so the 
world of tradition and culture is the outcome of the 
accumulated delicate variations of men of genius. 
Information About Greece ......cce+ sees scvcccccccccccscvccese New York Sun 
It has a population of 2,187,208. It is called 
“Hellas” by its people. The mean temperature of 
Greece is 64° Fahrenheit. No part of Greece is 
forty miles from the sea or ten from the hills. About 
one-half of the population are agriculturists and 
shepherds. It has an area of 24,977 square miles. It 
‘is the only country in the world whose armies are 
provided with the Gras guns and paper-covered 
cartridges. The Greek flag is a white cross on a 
blue ground—the Bavarian colors and the Greek 
cross. Greece is one of the most thickly populated 
countries in Europe. It has few rivers and many 
hills. None of the former are navigable, and many 
of the latter are fortified. Its present boundary lim- 
its were determined by an arrangement among 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Turkey, con- 
cluded at Constantinople on July 21, 1832. Only 
about seventy thousand of the inhabitants speak 
any language other than Greek, and only about 
twenty thousand profess any religion other than the 
orthodox. The chief characteristics of the average 
Greek are his inquisitiveness, fondness for excite- 
ment, love of discussion, desire for knowledge, an 
aptitude for learning, and aggressive patriotism. 


¢ 
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The climate has two striking peculiarities—the heat 
in summer and the cold in winter are far more in- 
tense than those of any other country in the world 
lying in the same latitude. Gell once remarked that 
in traveling through the Morea in March he found 
“summer in Messenia, spring in Laconia, and win- 
ter in Arcadia, without having moved beyond a 
radius of fifty miles.” 





Production of the Precious Metals.........260ceceeececese Scientific American 

The product of gold and silver in the several 
States and Territories of the United States for the 
calendar year 1896 is estimated by the Director of 
the Mint to have been as follows: 











, ———-Gold-——-—— ——— Silver -——— 
State or Coining 
Territory. Fine oz. Value. Fire oz. value. 

Alabama.,....... 275 oe  «<geeede -—° Coe 
Alaska.......... 99.444 2,055,700 145.300 $187,863 
Arizona. neeseewe 125,978 2.€04,200 1,973,000 2,473+373 
California oe0ee 737,039 15.235,900 600,000 776.533 
Colorado,....... 721,320 14,911,000 22,573,000 29,185,293 
Georgia......... 7,305 151.0 0 600 776 
|. ae 104,263 2,155,300 5,149,900 6,658,457 
a, rr 48 0p 0—“(“‘ SC UCOC~C nS 
Maryland.,..... 15 > @=——iteeeeee  ——<“—t*—=*sCs 
Michigan ...... 1 800 37.200 59.000 76,28 
Minnesota ...... 39 — 8  _,« genet, |» wmeeee 
Montana,....... 209,207 4.324.700 16,737,500 21,640,404 
Nevada.......... 119,404 2,468, 200 1,048,700 1,355,895 
New Mexico.... 23,017 475.800 687,800 889,277 
North Carolina, 2,143 44,300 500 646 
So re 60,517 1,251,000 61,100 78,998 
South Carolina. 3,062 63.300 300 388 
South Dakota... 240,414 4,969,800 229,500 296,727 
Tennessee,..... 15 —= £+ «sees | Ses aa 
i. 387 8,000 525,400 679.305 
eee 91.908 1,899,900 8,827,600 11,413,463 
Vermont,....... 48 Se8> @358#=——iwsero00t—“‘“C CC OCHO 
Virginia........ 169 Lo é#&58=©=«(6f 0 t~<“CSC*S 
Washington.... 19,626 405,700 274,900 355.426 
Wyoming...... 692 14.300 100 eo 
i ise sie 2,568,132 $53,088,000 58,834,800 $76,069.236 


The increase in the production of gold over 1895 
was $6,478,000, while the production of silver 
shows an increase over that of 1895 of $4,018,000. 


Heras M60GG « .00660ccccveceeccessseovetes Architect & Contract Reporter 
The origin of heraldic mottoes might probably 
be traced to two sources, in themselves diametri- 
¢ally opposed to each other—religion and war. 
“Extremes,” we are told, “sometimes meet,” and 
certainly these two feelings did coalesce in the institu- 
tions of chivalry, if we may be allowed to prostitute 
the holy name of religion by identifying it with the 
frenzy which possessed the human mind in such en- 
terprises as the Crusades. It is uncertain whether 
we ought to deduce the origin of mottoes from 
those devout ejaculations, such as “Drede God!”— 
“Jesu mercy—Lady helpe,” which occur on ancient 
tombs, or from the word of onset, employed by 
generals on the battle-field to stimulate their sol- 
diers to great feats of prowess. The preponder- 
ance in point or number of religious mottoes would 
incline us to the former supposition; but the gen- 
eral opinion of our best authors favors a military 
origin. The war-cry known in Latin as the “clamor 
militaris,” in French as the “cri de guerre,” and in 
the Scottish language as the “slug-horn” or “slo- 
gan,” is of very remote antiquity. In early scrip- 
ture history we have an example in “The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” the word of onset em- 
ployed by the Hebrews against the Midianites in the 
Valley of Jezreel. Among barbarous nations at the 
present day it has its representative in the war- 
whoop or yell, employed as well to animate the 
courage of their own party as to inspire terror in the 
hearts of their enemies. From an early period the 
phrase “a boo” was thus employed by the Irish. 
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The Decay of Dandylem....+covvsvsecercecerererrerersseren ss INe Spectator 

How is it that dandyism has ceased to exist as a 
social force? We do not, of course, deny that 
people think as much about fine clothes as ever, and 
pay as much attention to “the nice carriage of a 
clouded cane,” or to the exact angle at which the 
sides of the waistcoat should intersect the middle 
line of the shirt. Dandyism, however, is some- 
thing very different from mere devotion to dress. 
It is by no means purely a matter of clothes, 
though clothes are its chief ingredient. What we 
should like to discover is the reason why there can 
never be another Beau Brummell,—why, that is, 
the modern world never puts a well-dressed fribble 
on a pinnacle and worships him. To say that the 
smart world of London, and indeed of England, 
did this in the case of George Brummell is no exag- 
geration. Brummell while he reigned was ac- 
corded a social mastery never given to mere rank 
or wealth or genius. As we are reminded by a 
little book just published by Messrs. Dent and Co., 
Brummell was what Byron called him, a Napoleon 
—the absolute despot of London drawing-rooms. 
The work in question—a translation by Mr. Doug- 
las Ainslie of A Study of Dandyism, by M. Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly—is a little wearisome by reason of 
its forced whimsicality, and by the violence of its 
paradoxes; but, in spite of these faults, it draws at- 
tention to the extraordinary importance attached to 
dandyism at the beginning of the century, and so 
suggests the question which we have placed at the 
head of this article—How is it that dandyism, in 
Brummell’s sense, has ceased to exist? ‘“‘Prima- 
facie’ one would say that we possessed exactly the 
soil in which dandyism ought to flourish. The 
newspapers give daily—nay, hourly—prominence 
to all sorts of personal details connected with men, 
notorious and insignificant. If another Brummell 
were to rise among us he would have unrivalled 
opportunities for making himself conspicuous. His 
best rude things would be accorded an immense 
publicity the moment they had been said. His dicta 
in regard to ties or trousers would be published with 
full-page illustrations as often as he deigned to utter 
them, and the chance of his suffering neglect at the 
hands of a forgetful public would be reduced to a 
minimum. It requires little imagination to suggest 
the headlines and general letterpress which would 
accompany “A Glimpse into the Great Dandy’s 
Wardrobes.” “We are enabled by the kindness of 
Mr. to afford our readers the pleasure of seeing 
an absolutely correct set of reproductions of the 
various garments worn by the modern Brummell at 
Ascot on the Cup Day,” and so qn and so on. Of 
course at the end of the article would come the an- 
nouncement that “the letterpress as well as the 
photographs from which our illustrations are repro- 
duced, are copyrighted.”’ But in spite of the fact that 
there is an insatiable hunger in the public mind for 
personal details, and that the age is distinctly inter- 
ested in questions of dress—witness descriptions of 
men’s dress as well of women’s fashions in our 
papers—no modern Brummell has been able to avail 
himself of the splendid opportunities which exist for 
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self-advertisement. Doubtless there are one or two 
well-dressed men who to a certain extent set the 
fashions, but their names and habits are utterly un- 
known to the world at large. Yet ninety years ago 
Brummell, with almost no opportunities for adver- 
tising himself, became known to the whole of Eng- 
land, and known simply because he was the arbiter 
of dress and of fashionable luxuries. It is not be- 
cause impudence has died out among us. There are 
plenty of men quite as impudent as ever Brummell 
was, but nowadays their impudence, though it may 
amuse, gives them no social prestige. A handsome 
young man might nowadays be taken up by smart 
people, might spend a great deal on his dress, and 
might be as rude and as ill-bred as possible, without 
attracting any attention beyond a very narrow circle. 
His worst acts of rudeness might be quoted, but the 
notion of his becoming the leader of society would 
not even be discussed. The writer of the little book 
mentioned above would probably have argued that 
dandyism has ceased to exist because we do not hap- 
pen to have among us a man with a genius for the 
part. According to him Brummell was one of the 
men who only appear once in three or four hundred 
years, and cannot be produced to order or created 
by their environment. We do not agree. We be- 
lieve that if the world were still anxious to be ruled 
by dandyism we should see a new race of Brummells 
spring up. Brummell, no doubt, was no fool, but 
at the same time it is utterly absurd to describe him 
as does M. Barbey d’Aurevilly. He was able to im- 
pose the reign of dandyism on London society be- 
cause London society was ripe for that imposition. 
It is no longer ready to accept dandyism, and hence 
there are no more Brummells. We have no desire 
to seem too optimistic, but our belief is that this un- 
willingness of the modern world to trouble itself 
about dandyism, or to allow the dandies to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which undoubtedly 
exist for directing attention to their doings, is due 
to the fact that public opinion is far healthier and 
saner than it used to be in all such matters. A 
wholesome contempt for all that is comprised in the 
word “dandyism” has grown up of late years. Poets 
and statesmen, men of light and leading, as well as 
men of rank and fashion, were quite willing to toler- 
ate Beau Brummell’s follies and to submit to his 
impertinences. It apparently amused them to see 
and copy his extravagant vagaries in frocks and 
pantaloons. It would not amuse, but merely bore, 
the great men of to-day. They would feel about 
dandyism, should it appear again for a season, just 
as they feel about the gaming-table and the prize- 
ring. They would no more endure the details of 
Brummell’s toilet than the two bottles of port after 
dinner which our great-grandfathers considered al- 
most necessary to prove that a man was not a crack- 
brained ascetic. We have grown out of dandyism 
just as we have grown out of the deep and dull pota- 
tions of the Regency. One would now seem as de- 
grading and as foolish as the other. In a word, we 
have developed since the days of George IV., and 
are now too grown up to worship a dandy. Possibly 
when, or let us rather say if, we enter a period of 








second childhood we may come back to the worship 
of the clothes-horse walking gracefully, but not till 
then shall we have a recrudescence of dandyism. 
Time in its course, and the changes and whims of 
fashion, may give us back a period of wild extrava- 
gance in dress; but this will be only a passing phase 
—something very different from the enormities of 
the Beau Brummell régime. 


Caley @ WOMAN'S HAF... occccsccccesscccessececosevesecsesssooses The Speaker 

It is a subject which any man, however enter- 
prising, approaches with timidity. A woman’s hair 
is one of those mysteries of Nature which impose 
reticence even upon admiration. At the opera, for 
instance, where beauties most do congregate, a man 
is intent, during intervals of Wagner, upon the 
wondrous hair of the women. He has no specula- 
tion to offer to his neighbor. As his eye wanders 
over these marvellous “coiffures,” he may indulge 
in secret surmise as to the arts which have contri- 
buted to their splendor; but he knows that the theme 
is beyond the range of permissible discussion. In 
a coarser age satire made free with tresses suspected 
of dye, and Lady Teazle’s remark about a certain 
lady’s complexion, that “her maid can fetch and 
carry it,” was not more pointed than the gossip 
which arose when the tangles in Nezra’s hair were 
detected in the act of changing color. Man was 
bolder in those days; he even assumed a moral cen- 
sorship in such matters, and was apt to insinuate 
that the transition from black to bronze imported 
unseemly levity. But no such aspersion is hazarded 
now. Rebellious hell is not supposed to mutine in 
a matron’s bones because her hair sports a hue 
which was not its wont last year. Man proposes, 
but fashion disposes; and the parson who was said 
to have admonished his female parishioners from the 
text, “Top-knot come down,” an ingenious perver- 
sion of the injunction to those upon the house-top 
not to descend, would not be so imprudent as to 
take sumptuary umbrage at any knot, coil, or tint 
in his congregation, if he were still shepherding 
souls to-day. 

This change is partly due, no doubt, to our grow- 
ing sympathy with woman in the evanescence of her 
beauty. Men may go on denying the franchise to 
women, and provoking speeches and pamphlets on 
the wrongs which would be redressed if ladies went 
to the poll in their best gowns. But even the 
franchise would not keep the loveliest leaf from 
searing; and man deserves credit, at least, for his 
tactful recognition of one great trouble that over- 
takes a woman’s life. His own hair is no great mat- 
ter; even baldness does not disqualify him for the 
general esteem; but, as he passes the comb of a 
morning through scanty locks, he may reflect sadly 
on the fading beauty of one who is dear to him. 
When did he notice the first wrinkles, the first touch 
of artifice in the complexion? When came his first 
suspicion of pathetic disguises in her hair? Does 
he not tell himself loyally that the charm is unim- 
paired? Not for worlds would he hint that gray 
hair is becoming when he suspects that it is hidden 
from him by the devices he sees in shop windows. 
There is a hairdresser (be his name accursed!) who 
advertises these wares on a mechanical model. 
Beauty (in wax) publicly lifts a certain appurtenance 
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to her brow, to show with what ease and grace it 
can be fixed and detached! Throngs of women 
watch the movement with fascinated gaze. Some 
are young, yet they are already calculating the re- 
sources of the future. Others, who have passed the 
meridian, are wistfully studying the clockwork 
tragedy which offers them solace. But man, brutal 
opponent of women’s suffrage though he may be, 
hurries by with a sinking of the heart at such a 
monstrous exhibition. To him the thing is un- 
speakable. In one of the cabarets of Montmartre 
there used to be a gruesome show, representing by 
optical illusion the decay of a body in a coffin. This 
callous trifling with death was scarcely more hor- 
rible to the imagination than the wax image, mov- 
ing its false hair to and fro with monotonous 
mockery. 

It may be said that the male person who feels this 
way is a sentimentalist; and he admits that the cour- 
age of women, especially in the form which may 
be called the instinct of beauty for self-preservation, 
fills him with wonder. Think of that poor lady 
whose frightful end has been the subject of public 
inquiry. She was a victim of some precious stuff, 
a “petroleum hair-wash,’ which exploded on her 
head, and inflicted such terrible injuries that she 
died in lingering agony. “II faut souffrir pour étre 
belle.” That threadbare maxim has never had a 
more appalling illustration. It was quoted the other 
day by Admiral Maxse, who seems to think that a 
beautiful woman must suffer when she receives the 
open homage of the world. The gallant Admiral 
evidently has no conception of the real endurance 
of beautiful women. They will run the risk of a 
horrible death simply to enhance the charms which 
he believes to be a source of secret tribulation to 
them. It is said that since the tragic affair in Con- 
duit street the demand for “petroleum hair-wash” 
has greatly increased. Some painter, with a turn 
for the fantastic, might give us a picture of lovely 
women thronging to the hairdresser’s, and greeting 
a statue of Fashion with “Ave, Cesar! morituri te 
salutant!” It would be a pleasing subject for Jan 
van Beers. Experience shows that the element of 
danger has never deterred women from the pursuit 
of the beautiful; in some cases it may even add a 
sort of morbid luxury to the gratification of personal 
adornment. It is certain that a great quantity of an 
inferior kind of petroleum is sold for application to 
the hair, and it needs a bold prophet to affirm that 
the accident which has suddenly brought this trade 
into publicity will deprive the vendors of their cus- 
tom. The nerves of our “pétroleuses” are steeled 
against alarm, like those of the fair cyclists who ride 
in the London streets, with death lurking under the 
wheels of every omnibus. Deficiency of imagina- 
tion is supposed by philosophers to account for the 
intrepidity of some women; but the penalty of 
beauty, which must be preserved at all hazards, or 
the desire to attain a resemblance of the distracting 
gift, is inspiration enough to make many a woman 
brave. . 

A woman's hair bids fair to remain the delight 
and enigma of this planet. Half the industry 
and energy of manhood seems to be devoted 
to it: when it is not abundant, countless 
essences tempt it from sterility; when its color is 
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wrong, what encyclopedia can marshal all the un- 
guents which rectify the oversight of Nature? 
Lyres cannot exhaust its praises, and no romancer 
can win his spurs till he has made the hair of his 
heroine quite different from that of every other mir- 
acle of loveliness in fiction. Swift’s epitaph on 
Stella’s love-token—“Only a woman’s hair’’—is at 
once the measure of man’s presumption and of his 
ineptitude. 
Hats in the House of Commons.,........0.ceecccccccccssece London Telegraph 
Once more the great hat question—not the 
matinee, but the ordinary silk hat of commerce— 
has been before the House of Commons, owing to 
a sad misadventure which befell the “tile” of Sir 
Francis Powell, member for Wigan. Our legisla- 
tors are sadly hampered with their hats. If they 
leave them in the vestibule they may find themselves 
in the predicament of Mr. Gladstone, who, on one 
occasion, felt obliged, “after question put,” to ad- 
dress the Chair. In such a contingency it is im- 
perative that a member desirous of speaking should 
be covered. Mr. Gladstone never brought his hat 
into the House, and the consequence was that he 
had to borrow the Solicitor-General’s (now Lord 
Herschell) for the occasion, and, as it was much too 
small for him, the then Prime Minister was obliged 
to balance it on his head like a juggler while he ex- 
plained his views to the Speaker. But if to avoid 
such a predicament members carry their hats with 
them to their seats, there is always the danger that, 
in the excitement of their speeches, they will tel- 
escope the articles by sitting on them. The late Mr. 
Beresford-Hope and Sir George Campbell were 
good friends to the hatters in that respect, for nearly 
every oration they made entailed the collapse of one 
hat and the purchase of another. Yesterday Sir 
Francis Powell was very eloquent, but unfortu- 
nately, forgot that he had left his brilliant ‘“chimney- 
pot” on the seat. So, after his peroration, he sat 
down heavily, not on the seat, but on his hat, which 
gave a “scrunch,” and then assumed the form of a 
windless concertina, while the House cheered the 
honorable member’s accident. 


SORT OEP INE oo gio ivcdovinesenycssssosecsesereoes N.Y. Sun 

The quaint old accomplishment of paper cutting 
has become almost a lost art, except where it is still 
remembered by a few old women as having been 
fashionable when they were young. Perhaps some 
of them can still take a piece of paper and a pair of 
scissors and cut out designs, but their hands are too 
old and tremulous to execute as delicate and com- 
plex patterns as they used to make. The designs 
for these cut papers were never drawn, but the paper 
was generally doubled so that the pattern, when un- 
folded, was duplex, giving a certain regularity. The 
girls of fifty years ago became very skilful at this 
work, and one woman tells of often seeing her old 
mother, as the family sat talking after dinner, draw 
out a pair of small scissors, pick up an envelope or 
bit of paper, and, seemingly without any thought or 
trouble, cut out the most exquisite flowers and ar- 
abesques. Cut papers were used for many purposes 
of decoration. Sometimes they were cut with a ring 
at one end that slipped over a candle, the leaf of 
delicate paper lace hanging down in front of the 
candle-stick like an apron. These “candle papers,” 
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when dipped in melted wax and then allowed to 
harden, had almost the:look of exquisitely carved 
ivory. Sometimes the papers were cut in rounds 
to fit into the lids of watches, and were presented 
by young women to the men of their acquaintance, 
and the young men of that day counted their 
popularity by the number of watch papers that they 
received. Young women exchanged cut papers 
with each other as tokens of friendship, and these, 
shaped like hearts, ovals or envelopes, were often 
further embellished by delicately painted wreaths 
and flowers, and by the sentimental verses of the 
day, written upon a space left for them. Sometimes 
the cut papers were ‘merely considered as works of 
art, and as such were mounted on black haircloth 
and framed. No paste was used in the mounting, 
as the papers were too delicate, and besides it would 
have yellowed them. The edges were simply 
smoothed out with a soft brush, and the glass put 
over them to hold them in place. These large cut 
papers were often done in memory of some one 
loved and lost, and the center would be cut in the 
shape of a funeral urn and tablet. Upon this tablet 
might appear some verse, the letters cut out with a 
sharp penknife after the rest was finished. A favor- 
ite one was: ‘Now to the winds let all my sighs be 
given, and reach—though lost on earth—the ear of 
heaven.” Then would follow the date, and perhaps 
the words: “Beloved though lost.”” The only branch 
of this art that still seems to be well known is that of 
silhouettes, but this requires much more talent than 
the other, for the power of catching a likeness is 
comparatively rare. 


I chai k kina bd bieweeesacseabeedbacateetnereesacs Photography 


It was said by a London contemporary, though 
the story reads like a translation from another shore 
(where English is spoken, by the way), that a new 
society fad is the gathering of portraits of people 
when they were young. Invitations are sent out, and 
on the invitations to such a party is written the 
request that the guest will forward to the hostess, 
at the arliest possible moment, a picture of herself 
or himself, taken in early infancy—just how early 
is not stated. In they come in dribs and drabs, 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, silhouettes, carte de 
visites, and a few cabinet photographs—each in a 
way, an example of the art in various stages. On 
the evening of the show they are all arranged on a 
huge screen manufactured for the occasion, and 
numbers are attached to them. The guests receive 
numbered tablets, and are required to write beside 
each number their guess as to the identity of the 
corresponding picture. The errors that inevitably 
result create a delightful degree of ill-feeling among 
those dear people who are always thinking up some 
new form of enjoyment. Sly remarks are made 
about the woman whose baby form has been secured 
by a daguerreotype, for daguerreotyped babies can- 
not be very young at this writing. Miss Susan 
Slender is very much offended because some one 
doubts that the plump baby was the beginning of 
her present self. Mrs. Plane waxes sore when some 
one with kind intent exclaims, “Oh, you were pretty 
then!” And so on, and so on. The atmosphere of 
the baby party is likely to get either frigid or torrid 
by the time it breaks up. 








A Ballad of Sweethearts............... Madison Cawein,.....-....0008 Arena 


Summer may come in sun-blond splendor, 
To reap the harvest that Springtime sows; 
And Fall lead in her old defender, 
Winter, all huddled up in snows: 
Ever a-south the love wind blows 
Into my heart, like a vane a-sway, 
From face to face of the girls it knows— 
But who is the fairest it’s hard to say. 


If Carrie smile or Maud look tender, 
Straight in my bosom the gladness glows; 
But scarce at their side am I all surrender 
When Gertrude sings where the garden grows: 
And my heart is a-bloom, like the red rose shows, 
For her hand to gather and toss away, 
Or wear on her breast, as her fancy goes— 
But who is the fairest it’s hard to say. 


Let Laura pass, as a sapling slender, 
Her cheeks a berry, her mouth a rose,— 
Or Blanche or Stella,—to each I render 
The worship due to the charms she shows: 
But Mary’s a poem when these are prose; 
Here at her feet my kfe I lay; 
All of devotion to her it owes— 
But who is the fairest it’s hard to say. 





How can my heart of my hand dispose? 
When Ruth and Clara, and Kate and May, 
In form ‘and feature no flaw disclose— 
But who is the fairest it’s hard to say. 


Waiting in the Wings.............44+- TEER SOONG. o0ccsceciceced Century 


I stand behind a painted tree, 
And watch my long-haired lover flee 

From fearful ills that threaten him. 
He is so handsome, such a lord, 

By all the gazing girls adored; 

For his sake pretty eyes are dim: 
But he thinks not of all these things, 
But of me, waiting in the wings. 

And now behind the footlights bright 
I stand amid the dazzling light: 

The people all applaud and shout. 
A painted face bends over mine, 

And calls me “love” with raptures fine; 
But let not my own dear one doubt 
That ’tis to him my whole heart sings— 

To him who’s waiting in the wings. 


And now together, hand in hand, 
A robber and a queen we stand, 

And gaze into each other's eyes. 
Though he’s an outlaw bold and bad, 
And I’m a queen, dethroned and sad, 

He has no curses, I no sighs. 

This is the joy the evening brings— 
Together, waiting in the wings. 


DOPOD pice s.vesccunees Albert Ellsworth Thomas............++ Cap and Gown 


Cupid's bow is lying broken, 
Fallen on the ground, 

And his arrows all with blunted 

Points are strewn around. 

For to reach our modern hearts 

Powerless are the blind god’s darts,, 

From his rosy shoulders stripped: 

Since, to pierce the breast so cold, 

Shafts must always be of gold, 

Arrows must be diamond-tipped. 


SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 


Kismet 


Relentless fate pursues us all 
And fills our hearts with folly; 
For I love you, and you love John, 
And John loves distant Molly. 


But Moll adores the dashing Frank, 
Whose thoughts to Sallie wander; 

Nor can sweet Sallie once forget 
The eyes of Charlie yonder. 


While Charlie bends his gaze on Nell, 
Who swears she loves me only; 

And thus the circle grows complete 
Wherein each heart is lonely. 


Now should you turn and love but me, 
And John win lovely Molly, 

Should Sall love Frank and Nell love Charles— 
Say, how could that be folly? 
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To My Phyllida’s Lips............. Annetta Merrill... .........+++ N. ¥. Tribune 


Love o’erslept one summer morning 
Till the sun was high, 

Then he turned himself, and yawning, 
Fell to wondering why. 


Thought and thought, and still was thinking 
When I, passing by, 

Saw him lying there and blinking, 
Said to him, “Oh, fie! 


“Hast thou forgot thy last night’s meeting 
’Neath the summer sky 

With my Phyllida, my sweeting?— 
What, woulds’t call me spy?— 


“Dost not know the roses charming, 
Of her two lips shy, 
Hold a nectar most alarming 
For small boys to try?” 


Love looked up, and answered, laughing— 
Mischief in his eye— 
“Canst thou keep a bee from quaffing 
When the honey’s nigh?” 


A Little Lesson From Anacreon,............ Chas. G@. D. Roberts.......... 


I sat and read Anacreon. 
Moved by the gay, delicious measure, 
I learned that lips were made for love 
And love to lighten toil with pleasure. 


Just then a laughing girl came by 

With something in her look that caught me; 
Forgotten was the poet’s song, 

But not the lesson he had taught me. 


err ooh 
Little sister’s prim and sly, 
With a keen and knowing eye; 
With a bright and roguish glance, 
Sharper than a soldier’s lance. 
At that glance my faint heart goes 
Down and hobnobs with my toes. 
Can she know the boon I seek— 
Why I call three times a week? 
How she watches all my moves— 
Ah, I hope she quite approves! 
And she treats me to such airs, 
While my darling is upstairs. 


She’s discovered why I call! 
Little sister knows it all! 


Harry Romaine.......-....++ Ladies’ Home Journal 








DINNER 


AT THE COURT OF 





NAPOLEON III.* 


By EMILE ZOLA 


Towards seven o’clock on the evening of her ar- 
rival at Compiégne, Clorinde was engaged in con- 
versation with M. de Plouguern near one of the 
windows in the Gallery of the Maps. They were 
waiting for the Emperor and Empress before enter- 
ing the dining-room. The second batch of the sea- 
son’s guests had scarcely been more than three 
hours at the chateau, and all of them had not yet 
come down from their rooms. Clorinde occupied 
herself by briefly criticising them as they entered 
the gallery, one by one. The ladies, in low dresses, 
and wearing flowers in their hair, put on smiles as 
soon as they reached the threshold; while the gentle- 
men, wearing white cravats, black knee-breeches, 
and silk stockings, preserved a solemn air. 

The gallery had gradually filled. There were 
nearly a hundred persons present: high function- 
aries, generals, foreign diplomatists, five deputies, 
three prefects, two painters, a novelist, and a couple 
of academicians, to say nothing of the court officials, 
the chamberlains, and the aides-de-camp and equer- 
ries. A subdued murmur of voices arose amid the 
glare of the chandeliers. Those who were familiar 
with the chateau paced slowly up and down, while 
those who had been asked there for the first time 
remained where they stood, too timid to venture 
among the ladies. The want of ease which for the 
first hour or so prevailed among these guests, many 
of whom were unacquainted with one another, but 
who found themselves suddenly assembled in the 
ante-chamber of the Imperial dining-room, gave to 
their faces an expression of sullen reserve. Every 
now and then there were sudden intervals of silence, 
and heads turned anxiously round. The very fur- 
niture of the spacious apartment, the pier tables with 
straight legs, and the square chairs, all in the stiff 
First Empire style, seemed to impart additional sol- 
emnity to this spell of waiting. . . . Much whisper- 
ing went on in different corners of the room. 
However, the whispering ceased and there was 
a general stir. Two officers of the houshold went 
from group to group saying something in low 
tones. Then the guests, who had suddenly become 
serious again, made their way towards the door on 
the left, where they formed themselves into a double 
line, the men on one side and the ladies on the other. 
M. de Marsy posted himself near the door, keeping 
Rougon by his side; and the rest of the company 
ranged themselves in the order of their rank. Then, 
keeping perfect silence, they continued waiting for 
another three minutes. 

At last the folding-doors were thrown wide open. 
The Emperor, in full dress, and wearing the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor across his chest, 
came into the room first, followed by the chamber- 
lain on duty, M. de Combelot. He smiled slightly 
as he stopped before M. de Marsy and Rougon, 
swaying slightly, and slowly twisting his long mous- 
tache, as, in an embarrassed tone, he said: “You 
must tell Madame Rougon how extremely sorry we 
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were to hear that she was ill. We should have much 
liked to see her here with you. We must hope that 
she will very soon be well again. There are a great 
many colds about just now.” 

Then he passed on. After taking a few steps, 
however, he stopped to shake hands with a general, 
asking him after his son, whom he called “my little 
friend Gaston.” Gaston was of the same age as the 
Prince Imperial, but was already much more vigor- 
ous. The guests bowed as the Emperor passed 
them. When he had got to the end of the line, M. 
de Combelot presented to him one of the two acad- 
emicians, who had come to Court for the first time. 
The Emperor spoke of a recent work which this 
writer had issued, and declared that certain pas- 
sages of it had afforded him the greatest pleas- 
ure. 

By this time the Empress Eugénie had also en- 
tered the room, attended by Madame de Llorentz. 
She was dressed very simply in a blue silk gown 
with a tunic of white lace, and she advanced with 
slow steps, smiling towards the ladies and graciously 
inclining her bare neck, from which a diamond heart 
was suspended by a ribbon of blue velvet. The 
ladies curtsied to her with much rustling and spread- 
ing of their skirts—from which rose strong per- 
fumes. Madame de Llorentz presented a young 
woman, who seemed deeply moved; whereas Ma- 
dame de Combelot put on an air of affectionate 
familiarity. 

When the sovereigns had reached the end of the 
double line, they retraced their steps; the Emperor 
now turning towards the ladies, and the Empress 
towards the men. There were some more presenta- 
tions. No one spoke; respectful embarrassment 
kept all the guests face to face in silence. However, 
when the adjutant-general of the palace entered to 
announce that dinner was served, the lines broke 
up, remarks were exchanged “sotto voce,” and 
there came little bursts of cheery laughter. 

“Ah, you don’t want me any longer now,” said 
M. de Plouguern in Clorinde’s ear. 

She smiled at him. She had kept in front of M. 
de Marsy in order to compel him to offer her his 
arm, which he did with a gallant air. There was 
some little confusion. The Emperor and Empress 
went out first, followed by the guests who were to 
sit on their right and left. That day two foreign 
diplomatists, a young American lady, and a min- 
ister’s wife had been selected for this honor. After 
these came the other guests in such order as they 
chose, each gentleman giving his arm to the lady he 
had been pleased to select. And thus the procession 
got slowly under way. 

The entry into the dining-hall was very pompous. 
Five cut-glass chandeliers sparkled above the long 
table, illumining the silver centre-pieces, which rep- 
resented such hunting scenes as the starting of the 
stag, the horns sounding the view-halloa, and the 
hounds seizing the quarry. Silver plates were dis- 
posed round the edge of the cloth like a border of 
glittering moons; and the silver warmers reflecting 
the blaze of the candles, the glass with its quivering 











coruscations, the fruit stands, and the bright pink 
flower vases, gave quite a splendor to the Imperial 
table, a sheeny brilliance which filled the whole huge 
room. 

The procession slowly crossed the Hall of the 
Guards before entering the dining-room, whose 
folding doors stood wide open. The men bent 
down and said a word or two, and then drew erect 
again, feeling secretly vain of this triumphal march, 
while the ladies beamed radiantly, their bare should- 
ers steeped in the brilliant light. Their long trains, 
sweeping the carpets at regular intervals between 
each successive couple, lent additional majesty to 
the procession, the rustling of all the rich tissues 
sounding like a soft accompaniment. As the thresh- 
old of the dining-room was reached, and the superb 
array of the table came into sight, a military band, 
hidden from view in an adjoining gallery, greeted 
the company with a flourish, like a signal for some 
fairy gala, and, at the sound of it, the gentlemen, 
who felt somewhat ill at ease in their short breeches, 
involuntarily pressed their partner’s arms. 

However, the Empress passed down the room on 
the right, and remained standing by the centre of 
the table, while the Emperor, going to the left, took 
up position opposite to her. Then, when the 
selected guests had taken their places at the right 
and left of their Majesties, the others glanced round 
for a moment, and chose what places they liked. On 
that particular evening covers were laid for eighty- 
seven. Some three minutes elapsed before everyone 
had entered the room and chosen seats. The satiny 
sheen of the ladies’ shoulders, the bright flowers in 
their dresses, and the diamonds sparkling in their 
piled-up hair, lent as it were living mirth to the full 
light of the crystal chandeliers. At last the footmen 
took the Court hats, which the gentlemen had 
hitherto carried in their hands; and then everyone 
sat down. 

M. de Plouguern had followed Rougon. After 
the soup had been served, he nudged him and 
inquired, “Have you commissioned Clorinde 
to bring about a reconciliation between you and 
Marsy?” 

Then, with a glance, he pointed out the young 
woman, who sat on the other side of the table be- 
side the Count, to whom she was talking with an air 
of tender interest. Rougon seemed much annoyed, 
but he merely shrugged his shoulders, and pre- 
tended to look in another direction. In spite, how- 
ever, of his attempt at indifference, his eyes strayed 
back to Clorinde, and he began to observe her 
slightest gestures, and even the movements of her 
lips, as though he were anxious to discover what 
she was saying. 

Just then, however, he was spoken to. 

“Monsieur Rougon,” said Madame de Combelot, 
who had got as near to the Emperor as she could, 
“do you recollect that accident when you got a cab 
for me? One of the flounces of my dress was com- 
pletely torn away.” 

She was trying to make herself interesting by re- 
lating how her carriage had been nearly cut in 
halves by the landau of a Russian prince. Then 


Rougon was obliged to reply; and for a short time 
the incident became the subject of conversation 
among those placed near the middle of the table. 
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All kinds of accidents were quoted, and, among 
others, one which had happened to a woman, a well- 
known dealer in perfumery, who had fallen from her 
horse during the previous week, and had broken her 
arm. The Empress on hearing this raised a slight 
exclamation of pity. The Emperor said nothing 
but listened with a profound expression, while eat- 
ing very slowly. 

“Where’s Delestang got to?’ Rougon now asked 
M. de Plouguern. 

They looked about, and the senator at last caught 
sight of him at the end of the table. Seated next to 
M. de Combelot, among a row of men, he was listen- 
ing to the broad conversation which was there being 
carried on under cover of the general talk. M. La 
Rouquette had been relating a somewhat free story 
about a laundress of his native place, and now 
Chevalier Rusconi was favoring the others with 
some personal criticisms of the women of Paris; 
while one of the two artists and the novelist, a little 
lower down the table, bluntly passed judgment on 
the ladies whose lean or over-fleshy arms excited 
their mockery. And Rougon angrily transferred 
his gaze from Clorinde, who was growing more and 
more amiable in her manner towards the Count, to 
her imbecile of a husband, who sat smiling, in a 
dignified way, at the rather strong anecdotes with 
which his ears were being regaled. 

“Why didn’t he come and sit with us?” muttered 
the great man. 

“Oh, I don’t pity him. They seem to be amusing 
themselves down there,” said M. de Plouguern. 
And continued in a whisper: “I fancy they are mak- 
ing merry at Madame de Llorentz’s expense. Have 
you noticed how indecently she’s dressed? Just 
look at her bodice, how low it is.” 

However, as he turned to get a better view of 
Madame de Llorentz, who was on the same side of 
the table as himself, some five seats away, his face 
suddenly become very grave. The lady’s counte- 
nance—she was a beautiful, plump blonde—had as- 
sumed a furious expression; she was white with 
suppressed rage, and her blue eyes seemed to be 
turning black as they glowered fiercely on M. de 
Marsy and Clorinde. 

“There’s going to be a row,” muttered the old 
senator between his teeth, in such wise that even 
Rougon could not tell what he was saying. 

The band was still playing; the hidden, distant 
music sounding as though it proceeded from the 
ceiling. Every now and then, at some sudden blare 
of the brass instruments, the guests raised their 
heads, as though seeking to identify the strain which 
was being played; but the next moment they could 
hear nothing distinctly for the light notes of the 
clarionets mingled with the jingling of the silver 
plate, which the servants carried about in piles. The 
big dishes gave out a clanking sound, like so many 
cymbals. All round the table there was much silent 
hurrying to and fro. A whole army of servants 
flitted hither and thither without speaking a word; 
ushers in swallow-tails and bright blue breeches, 
with swords at their sides and cocked hats under 
their arms; and footmen with powdered hair, in full- 
dress livery of green cloth, laced with gold. The 
dishes were brought in and the wines circulated in 
proper order, while the heads of the different house- 
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hold services, the controllers, the chief carver, and 
the chief custodian of the plate, stood round, and 
superintended all the intricate maneuvering which 
marked the seeming confusion, in which the roles 
of the most insignificant footman had been carefully 
arranged beforehand. And behind the Emperor 
and Empress were their Majesties’ own private 
valets, who waited upon them with an air of decor- 
ous dignity. 

When the roasts arrived and the great wines of 
Burgundy were poured into the guests’ glasses, the 
chatter of voices grew louder. Among the men at 
the end. of the table, M. La Rouquette was now dis- 
coursing upon culinary matters, notably with regard 
to the amount of cooking which the haunch of 
venison then being served had received. The previ- 
ous dishes had comprised Crecy soup, salmon “au 
bleu,” fillet of beef with shallot sauce, pullets ‘a la 
financiére,” partridges with cabbage, and oyster 
patties. 

“T'll bet that we shall have stewed cardoons and 
vegetable-marrow with melted butter,” said the 
young deputy. 

“T have seen some crayfish,” remarked Delestang 
politely. 

However, as the cardoons and vegetable-marrow 
were just then served, M. La Rouquette was loud in 
his expressions of triumph. He knew the Empress’s 
tastes, he declared. But the novelist glanced at the 
artist, and said, with a cluck of the tongue: “The 
cooking’s rather poor.” 

The artist pouted his assent. Then, when he had 
taken a sip from his glass, he said: “The wines are 
exquisite.” 

Just at that moment, however, a sudden laugh 
from the Empress rang so loudly through the room 
that everyone became silent, and craned forward to 
discover what had given rise to it. The Empress 
was talking to the Prussian Ambassador, who sat 
on her right. She was still laughing and uttering 
broken words which the guests could not catch. But 
amidst the silence caused by the general curiosity, 
a cornet-a-piston, softly accompanied by some bas- 
soons, began to play a pretty, sentimental air. Then 
the general murmur of conversation arose once 
more. Chairs were turned half-round and elbows 
rested on the table as sections of the guests began 
to chat together, as if they were at some luxurious 
table d’hote. 

“Will you have a rout cake?” asked M. de 
Plouguern. 

Rougon shook his head in refusal. For a mo- 
ment he had been eating nothing. The servants had 
replaced the silver plate by Sévres poreclain, beauti- 
fully decorated in blue and pink. Then the whole 
dessert went in procession past Rougon, but he 
would only accept a small piece of Camembert. He 
had ceased to exercise any restraint over himself, 
and gazed openly at M. de Marsy and Clorinde, in 
the hope, probably, of being able to intimidate the 
young woman. But she affected such familiarity 
with Marsy that she seemed to have forgotten where 
she was, and to fancy herself in some private room 
where a light supper had been served for two. Her 
beautiful face sparkled with tenderness; and as she 
munched the sweetmeats which the Count handed 
to her, she tranquilly prosecuted her conquest with 
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never-failing smile and superb assurance. The 
people near them had begun to whisper. 

However, the general conversation turned upon 
the subject of fashion, and M. de Plouguern mis- 
chievously asked Clorinde about the new shape of 
bonnets. Then, as she pretended not to hear him, 
he turned round in order to address the same ques- 
tion to Madame de Llorentz. But when he saw her 
angry, threatening face, with its clenched teeth and 
tragic expression of furious jealousy, he did not 
dare to carry out his intention. Clorinde, as it hap- 
pened, had just surrendered her hand to M. de 
Marsy on the pretext of letting him look at an an- 
tique cameo which she wore on a finger-ring. And 
she let the Count hold her hand while he took off 
the ring and then put it back again. This seemed 
to be going too far. Madame de Llorentz, who 
was nervously playing with a spoon, upset a wine- 
glass and broke it. One of the servants immediately 
removed the fragments. 

“They will be tearing each other’s hair by-and- 
bye,” the senator whispered to Rougon. “Have 
you watched them? But, the deuce take me if I can 
understand Clorinde’s game! What’s she up to,eh?” 

Then, as he raised his eyes to his neighbor, he was — 
quite taken aback by the strange change which he 
noticed in Rougon’s face. “What's the matter with 
you? Aren't you well?” he asked. ; 

“Oh, yes,” Rougon replied, “but it’s so close 
here; these dinners last so long. And then there’s 
such a strong scent of musk.” 

The dinner, however, was now at an end, though 
a few ladies were still nibbling biscuits as they leant 
back in their chairs. No one moved; but the Em- 
peror, who had hitherto preserved silence, suddenly 
raised his voice, and the guests at either end of the 
table, who had completely forgotten his Majesty's 
presence, suddenly strained their ears to catch his 
remarks. He was replying to a dissertation from 
M. Beulin-d’Orchére against the practice of divorc- 
ing married people, which at that time did not pre- 
vail in France. And after pausing and glancing at 
the very low bodice of the young American lady 
who sat on his right hand, his Majesty said in a 
drawling voice: “In America I never knew of any 
but plain wives being divorced.” 

At this a laugh ran through the guests. The re- 
mark seemed one of such fine and delicate wit that 
M. La Rouquette pondered over it in the hope of 
being able to discover some hidden meaning. The 
young American lady, however, appeared to think 
it a compliment, for she bowed to the Emperor in 
pleased confusion. Their Majesties now arose from 
their seats. There was a loud rustling and tramping 
round the table; and the ushers and footmen, stand- 
ing gravely in line against the wall, alone presetved 
an attitude of decorum amidst the scramble of all 
these people who had dined so well. However, the 
procession was formed anew; their Majesties at the 
head, followed by the guests in double file, with the 
various couples parted by the ladies’ spreading 
trains. They passed through the Guard Room with 
somewhat panting dignity, while behind them, in 
the full light of the crystal chandeliers, over the 
litter of the disordered table, there resounded the 
big drum of the military band, which was finishing 
the last figure of a quadrille. 














FOG FO PONE GO sc.ccncvescessscessvssbewissesias London Literary World 

|A Greek papyrus containing sayings of Jesus, recently 
discovered by two young Oxford scholars exploring the 
East among the heaps of dust and rubbish which were 
once Oxyrhynchus, a city not quite unknowr to fame, though 
jts only representative now is the squalid hamlet of Beh- 
nesa. The MS. has since been translated and edited by 
the discoverers, Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A., and Arthur S. 
Hunt, M.A., and is published in London by Henry Frowde. | 

Before giving the gist of the important brochure 
named below, it may not be unacceptable if we 
briefly explain why it was that the telegram that a 
few weeks ago announced the recovery of the Logia 
at once aroused the greatest interest among Biblical 
scholars. 

In the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, which 
was finished about A. D. 325, is given an account of 
the writings of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, who was born about A. p. 60—7o0, and pub- 
lished a work entitled Expositions of Logia of the 
Lord about A. pb. 130—140. Papias in his preface 
tells how he had “learnt carefully and remembered 
carefully in time past from the elders,” that is, from 
those who had conversed with the Apostles. We 
further learn that he himself ‘“‘was an immediate 
hearer of Aristion and the Presbyter John”—‘the 
disciples of the Lord.” Later in the same chapter 
of his history Eusebius quotes Papias: “Matthew 
composed the Logia in the Hebrew language.” It 
is not to be supposed that the Logia, which were the 
subject of Papias’ “Expositions,” were identical 
with the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew. The point 
with which we are concerned is that Papias was 
living and collecting information at a time when 
some who had known Christ, and more who had 
known the Apostles, were yet living, so that when 
he speaks of Logia, or writes upon them, his is the 
testimony of a witness in closest touch with the 
fountainhead of Christian tradition. 

It has been much debated what was the precise 
character of the Logia. Some scholars, e. g., Dr. 
Salmon, provost of Trinity College, Dublin,, main- 
tain that they were “Gospels,” and that Papias’ 
words about St. Matthew and St. Mark refer to our 
First and Second Gospels. Other scholars under- 
stand by Logia collections of sayings of the Lord, 
and see in them materials that may possibly have 
been worked up into the existing Gospels. It would 
lead us too far to enter into this debatable subject, 
which lies at the root of an almost insoluble prob- 
lem, how the Gospels were written. Suffice it to 
say the announcement of the newly-discovered 
Logia excited hopes that the explorers might have 
lighted on the precious materials that were open to 
Papias. It is with some disappointment, of course, 
that we now learn that the manuscript consists of 
but a single damaged leaf of papyrus. This is writ- 
ten on both sides, and the script is provisionally as- 
signed a date “not much later than the year 200.” 
It is a nice question, for the decision of which there 
are at present no sufficient materials available, 
whether the fragment is a compilation of “sayings” 
collected from the “Gospel according to the Egypt- 
ians,” or some other Gospel not included in the New 
Testament, or whether it may not be “what it pro- 
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fesses to be, a collection of some of our Lord's 
sayings.” There is no reason to connect it either 
with the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew or the 
“Logia of the Lord” of Papias. The editors are 
disposed to favor the view that it is a “bona-fide” 
collection put together at the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century. 

The leaf contains six “sayings” that are legible, 
and traces of two others—at the bottom of the 
broken-off page on each side. The first “saying” 
has lost its beginning, but what there is left of it 
agrees with St. Luke vi. 42, “and then shalt thou see 
clearly, etc.” The second “saying” is wholly new: 

Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no 
wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the Sab- 
bath, ye shall not see the Father, 

The third “saying” is also new, and it is illegible 
at the end: 

Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and 
none found [| athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind in their 
heart. .. 

The fifth “saying” is so mutilated that its first 
half cannot be wholly conjectured, but it seems to 
reflect the “two or three” of St. Matthew viii. 20. 
The end of the saying is remarkable: 

Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me, cleave the 
wood and there am I. 

The sixth “saying” is, to begin with, substantially 
the same as St. Luke iv. 24, but it ends with quite 
a new turn that recalls but does not resemble 
verse 25: 

Neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know 
him. 

The seventh “saying” is an expanded version of 
the latter half of St. Matthew v. 14. 

After surveying the features presented by these 
Logia, the editors express the opinion that “the 
genuine ring of what is new in this fragment, and 
the primitive cast of the whole, are all in favor of 
its independence of our Gospels in their present 
shape.” It is improbable that they have overlooked 
any further portions of the Logia manuscript, but 
the many other papyri that have been brought home 
will doubtless yield important materials for estimat- 
ing the age of the fragment. It is said that the 
“finds” of papyrus documents which the labors of 
explorers—Dr. Petrie “facile princeps”—have this 
year brought to light exceed in quantity those 
hitherto possessed by all collections put together. 
Many of the best preserved examples—not by any 
means the most valuable—have been retained for 
the Boulah Museum, but huge quantities of presum- 
ably earlier documents have arrived in England, and 
will need years of learned patience for their de- 
cipherment. With the latter half of the second “say- 
ing” it is interesting to compare the addition made 
after St. Luke vi. 4, in the ancient MS. known as“D,” 
or Codex Bezae. “On the same day, having seen 
one working on the Sabbath, He said to him, O 
man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doest, thou 
art blessed; but if thou knowest not thou art cursed 
and art a transgressor of the Law.” 
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What Theosophy Means...........+ Marian F, Gitt........... Leslie's Monthly 


Theosophy teaches that all worlds, nations and 
men are of the same essence, and that this 
essence originated in the Absolute, the Ab- 
solute not being a personal God, but all 
power, all knowledge, all thought, all space. 
This God is the mysterious power that operates 
through all laws. It is the Father in secret and is 
in man. This immutable Principle, transcending 
the power of human conception, is the Unknowable. 
It expresses itself throughout all manifestation by 
its two aspects of spirit or consciousness and mat- 
ter, or the two aspects may be considered as Divine 
Thought and Substance, these two factors being re- 
flected in some state in every entity in the universe. 
This is the nature of existence, the method of ex- 
istence being through the operation of the law of 
cycles, a fundamental law in life; we have the day 
giving place to night, summer to winter, the cycle 
of spirituality followed by that of materiality, life by 
that of death, everything has its tendency to com- 
plete a cycle of manifestation, returning again to the 
point from which it started. There is a constant 
alternation, the ebb and flow, the universe itself be- 
ing subject to this law, having its periods of waking 
or manifestation followed by the period of sleeping 
or non-manifestation. 

The purpose of existence is “to enrich the whole 
through the individualized experience of its parts.” 
The universe being evolved from the Unknown on 
seven planes, this seven-fold differentiation gives all 
entities a seven-fold nature, the earth on which man 
now exists being made up of seven globes, all inter- 
penetrating and blending into one mass, forming 
the globe as it is seen. These seven globes are 
called the earth chain, and are the direct reincarna- 
tion of the moon chain. Such globes are entities, 
and when they have reached the limit of life die in 
obedience to law as do all entities. From a Theo- 
sophical point of view the earth is of an age almost 
beyond calculation, the human period covering 
eighteen millions of solar years, and this, added to 
the long periods in which man existed in other 
forms and functions, gives an age that is over- 
whelming in point of time. 

Man, like the globe on which he lives, is also of 
a seven-fold nature, being composed of first, physi- 
cal body; second, astral body; third, vitality; fourth, 
animal soul; fifth, human soul; sixth, spiritual soul; 
seventh, spirit. While the physical body should be 
given the consideration that the temple of the soul 
justifies as to purity, cleanliness and due regard for 
its organs, it is the least important of them all, for 
the astral body is the real vital body and is the mold 
on which the physical body is built. 

The astral stuff forming this body is the matter 
on which manifestation is built; animals, plants, all 
forms have this body, this astral shape on which the 
physical is molded. This body of man is plastic, 
magnetic and electrical; it has great strength, 
changing little during a lifetime. This form was 


perfected ages before it was clothed with the phy- 
sical atoms, this last descent into the matter being 
the final fall, the real man within from that stage 
striving to lift the whole combination to greater 
height, to endow it spiritually, that it may be ready 
for the future state attainable through the great 
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system of evolution. It is the subconscious per- 
ception and the latent memory of this astral body 
that make the results obtained through the power 
of the -hypnotizer so incomprehensible to many. 
After the death of the individual it dies with the dis- 
sipation of the physical body. The third principle 
or aspect of man, “Vitality,” is a universal one, per- 
meating the earth and everything on it, Theosophy 
claiming that there is no dead matter. The fourth 
aspect, the “Animal Soul,” is the sum total of all 
the animal desires and tendencies; were these the 
only aspects of man, he could not win immortality. 
The fifth principle, the “Mind,” is the most impor- 
tant of all. This is the reincarnating being; in it 
are the results of earth-lives. In man it is of dual 
nature, the lower aspect is purely intellectual and 
closely allied to the desire principle. The Higher 
Mind or other aspect of the “Mind Principle,” 
“Spiritual Soul” and “Spirit,” make up the im- 
mortal pilgrim. The Spiritual Soul is the vehicle 
of Spirit; Spirit is the property of no man, but 
hovers over all. The mind in its lower aspect re- 
tains all the experiences of a lifetime and presents 
them during abnormal conditions, and frequently at 
death. These seven aspects all interblend and make 
up the normal physical man; the four lower, the 
“Physical Body,” the “Astral Body,” the “Animal 
Soul” and “Vitality,” are all perishable, and there 
would be no immortality for man if he did not have 
the three higher aspects or immortal Triad. The 
fifth aspect, the “Mind Principle” is the link be- 
tween spirit and matter. It is the reincarnating 
“go, that comes to earth again and again, to gain 
experience for the soul. 

The plan of reincarnation, as is taught to-day, is 
not new. The philosophy of Jesus contained it, and 
it was taught in the Church five hundred years after 
him. Millions in the east accept it; the Greeks 
taught it. There are people living on earth to-day, 
who, having no knowledge of Theosophical teach- 
ings, remember distinctly events in past lives, and 
there are many in the Theosophical Society who 
know concerning their past lives. It is plainly seen 
that one life is too short to gain sufficient knowledge 
along any line, and that many lives are necessary to 
give the individual the same chance that others have 
had. The Divine law of harmony, originating in 
the Absolute, contains the law of justice. This law 
adjusts effect to cause, and it is through this law 
that man must come to this earth again and again 
for experience; experience gives knowledge, and 
man must have had all the knowledge that this 
plane affords, in order to be fitted for higher ones. 
Experience is gained largely through pain and suf- 
fering, and pain and suffering are born of ignor- 
ance; once man sees that to gain liberation from re- 
birth he must fall in with the law of harmony and 
go with nature instead of against her laws, sorrow 
ceases and things are viewed in their true light. 

Under this law of cause and effect man 
makes his own earth-life, his own hell and heaven. 
There is no immortality for the lower personal man, 
for he is only the lower aspect of man; and unless 
he has succeeded in earth-life in impressing some- 
thing of worth upon his higher mind, the lower 
fades out at death, after surviving for a time as the 
spook of its former self. The higher mind at death 
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passes into a state called Devachan, resembling the 
Christian’s heaven—a bright, beautiful dream, 
where all high aspirations and lofty desires are lived 
out. After the law of justice has given the indivi- 
dual all it deserved in this rest, it draws the soul 
back to earth again to take up life where it left off 
at death, sweet conditions of rest, succeeding earth- 
lives until the mind principle has become united to 
its spiritual soul ;‘then for it the illusion of Devachan 
and the dreary wheel of re-birth have had an end, 
and the soul is fitted for the Nirvanac state, which 
is perfect self-consciousness, and not in any sense 
annihilates, Devachan being only a rest while the 
soul is fitting itself for union with its God. The law 
of cycles and the law of reincarnation are closely 
interwoven, the cycle of rest for the average indi- 
vidual being about fifteen hundred years, the period 
being so long because of the great amount of 
psychic energy engendered by thoughts and aspira- 
tions in earth-life. Thought is the keynote to bliss 
in Devachan and to hell on earth—the only hell that 
man ever knows, for it is in the soul itself the thought 
that future bliss or punishment dwell, as a Persian 
poet aptly said: 
“I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after life to spell, 
And by-and-bye my soul returned to me 
And answered: ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’” 

Great souls who have developed beyond the illu- 
sion of Devachan, and have merited the Nirvanac 
state—which is Consciousness, Bliss, Being—may, 
if they desire, relinquish their right to this spiritual 
state and turn back to earth to help humanity to 
progress, as Jesus did, or they may remain in the 
astral body, giving spiritual aid to man, for ages, 
continually endeavoring to prevent him from know- 
ing deeper pain and greater woes. 





The Decay Of DOGMma,....ccccecscccceeceeresceeceenseeens Indianapolis Times 
A writer in one of the leading magazines said re- 
cently that there was not an important church or- 
ganization that could be said to have a fixed stand- 
ard of orthodoxy. He said that since the displace- 
ment of the doctrine of infant damnation from the 
Westminster confession, the validity of many other 
doctrines had been questioned by minds under the 
influence of modern scientific thought; and as this 
is true of all religious sects, not even excepting the 
Catholic church, he concludes that the complex 
framework of theology is about to fall to pieces. 
We presume there is a melancholy significance 
in this decay of dogma to those who regard Chris- 
tianity as a doctrinal system. To those who regard 
it as essentially a life, the passing away of creeds 
seems incidental, not vital. Their hope is centered 
on Christ, who declared that “heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.”’ 
To review the history of the Christian church dur- 
ing the past eighteen hundred years, is to review the 
history of the growth of dogma, and to be con- 
vinced that what man has made man can unmake. 
The teachings of Christ were colored by the minds 
of the men who heard them. They were made to 
fit certain Jewish traditions by Peter. James 
adapted them to his practical conceptions of life 
and character. The genius of Paul built up an 
elaborate system of metaphysics around the death 
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of Jesus. When Christianity had spread to the 
shores of Italy and Africa, it came in contact with 
a vast and variegated body of human thought and 
speculation. 

From the beginning of the second century after 
Christ Christianity became the prey of dogma. Its 
founder was made the center of countless fantastic 
systems of theology. To the Ebionite he was a 
mere man; to the Docetes, a phantasm; to the 
Gnostic Ceninthus, a being of twofold nature; to 
Arius, a created being, not co-eternal with God. The 
splendid humanity of Christ was obscured by the 


mists of speculation concerning his origin. He 
became a legend, a symbol, not a man. The war 
of theology paused for the council of Nicea. The 


intricate creed adopted by that council fixed the 
standard of theology for hundreds of years, but it 
was powerless to suppress the growth of “heresies.” 
The western church had its attention drawn soon 
after from the perplexities of theology to the more 
practical question of government. But the eastern 
church wandered further into the wilderness of 
speculation, never again to return to the working- 
day world. The Greek church is to-day a monu- 
ment to the paralysis of dogma. 

The intense interest in theology which distin- 
guished the ages of Augustine and Luther is not 
likely to revive again in the hearts of men. This 
indifference does not indicate moral retrogression. 
It is a negative quality, the positive side of which is 
the emphasis laid on doing rather than believing. 
“Not every one that saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of My Father.” It has taught them 
that minds are influenced by heredity and environ- 
ment, so that every man must have his own the- 
ology or philosophy. But all men can live in har- 
mony with the teachingsandexample of Christ, than 
which there can be no higher or safer guidance. 





More Rabbinical Apothegms........... From the Talmud and Kindred Sources 
A man may be known in three ways: By 
his purse, his voice, and his anger, 

Scandal injures three persons: He who 
utters it, he who hears it, he of whom it is said. 

A penny ina jar makes a great noise. 

The punishment of the liar is that no one be- 
lieves him, even when he speaks the truth. 

The world is like the buckets in a well, the 
full one is soon empty, the empty one soon full. 
The emulation of the wise is the life of 
science. 

If some one says, “I have studied and learned 
nothing,” believe him not. If another says, “I 
have learned, but never studied,” neither believe 
him. But if still another says, “I have studied and 
learned,” he is to be believed. 

A sage once said: “I have learned much 
from my teachers, more from my companions, and 
most from my pupils.” 

Who is wise? He who can learn from every- 
one. Who.is strong? He who can control his pas- 
sions. Who is rich? He who is satisfied with his 
lot. Who is honorable? He who honors others. 
Patience, patience! It is worth, four hun- 
dred Zus.* 



































* An Eastern coin of considerable value. 
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Credulous People Poughkeepsie News-Press 


There are a great many credulous people in the 
world. Sometimes it is the result of simplicity 
alone, sometimes of ignorance, or of a combination 
of both. As a matter of fact, the learned man is 
generally more credulous respecting subjects of 
which he has no knowledge than the illiterate man, 
who is accounted ignorant, but who has, neverthe- 
less, acquired a great deal of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge by knocking about the world. Although one 
‘may say that credulity arises from ignorance, it 
does not, therefore, follow that credulity is found 
only among the illiterate. The scientist some- 
times assumes this to be the case, and is quite fond 
of ridiculing the superstitions of those who have 
not been taught things with which he is familiar. 
But he makes the same kind of a mistake as is made 
by the city youth who when he visits the country is 
amused by the ignorance of “the natives.” If, how- 
ever, he will remain in the country for a little while 
he will find that “the natives” have a considerable 
fund of knowledge that he does not possess. So 
also the scientist, though not superstitious nor 
credulous respecting matters of which he has ob- 
tained exact knowledge, often exhibits a great deal 
of ignorante and credulity respecting other matters 
—such, for example, as business affairs and human 
nature, which have not come within the range of 
his study. People are very apt to be credulous re- 


specting things which are little known or under- 


stood. Electricity and magnetism, though many 
of their laws are known, remain a complete mys- 
tery to the uneducated. All the general public 
knows is that by some means Edison and other in- 
ventors get control of these forces and bend them 
to their will; they are consequently quite ready to 
believe any fanciful tale that may be told of the 
effects of electricity and magnetism. Another sub- 
ject which is a mystery even to scientists, and 
much more so to the layman, is that of the laws of 
life, and for ages humanity has been credulous re- 
specting the power of medicine. Reputable phy- 
sicians using intelligently all available knowledge 
of the subject, sometimes successfully, have at all 
times had to contend with quacks, educated and un- 
educated, who have unscrupulously played upon 
the credulity of the public, often to the injury of the 
individual patient. These pretenders are not with- 
out endorsement from reputable people. But no 
endorsement respecting treatment of human ail- 
ments can be of much value unless it comes from 
an expert who understands his business or profes- 
sion. Credulity can be controlled, if not avoided, 
by observing the rule that if we have not ourselves 
the special knowledge required to guide us aright 
in a particular case we should accept the guidance 
only of those who are experts in that line, for knowl- 
edge is relative, and the opinion of a lawyer in a 
case of disease is of no more value than the opinion 
of a drayman in a matter of law. 


Woes of the Wealthy Rocket 


Does an income that far exceeds any man’s 
spending capacity, placing within his reach every- 


. farcical absurdity of this idea. 


thing that money can buy, insure happiness? The 
man whose steps are dogged by the spectre of Pov- 
erty, who is rearing a family of eight on 30 shillings 
a week, will probably retort: “If it does not, it ought 
to!” He probably shares the common belief that 
millionaires live in an atmosphere of luxury, gaiety, 
and physical exhilaration, indulging in a succession 
of material delights which make of their lives a 
dream of bliss, a perpetual joy. The vicissitudes of 
a roving career having brought me into frequent 
contact with many monarchs of money, | have ac- 
quired the conviction that they are not half so happy 
as many of my friends who lead a really agreeable, 
contented existence on four or five hundred a year. 
‘amily troubles, lawsuits, social disappointments, 
blackmailers, scandalmongers, all embitter their ex- 
istence. Besides, there are so many things that 
these poor millionaires cannot buy: blue blood, 
authentic ancestors, social prestige, personal beauty, 
intellectual gifts. These being precisely the advant- 
ages for which they crave, they fret and chafe like 
pampered children, making themselves supremely 
miserable despite their millions. I have never seen 
a really happy, contented plutocrat of either sex. 
ne and all seem to nourish for some unattainable 
object a weird yearning which poisons their golden 
goblet, and renders their millions a source of misery 
—a bitter mockery! Take the case of that unfor- 
tunate American who spends an isolated, joyless 
life on board his yacht, moored at a secluded spot 
off the coast of Essex. I shall never forget my first 
view of this master of millions as he nervously paced 
the deck of his floating palace, gazing with an in- 
expressibly sad, pathetic expression across the vast 
expanse of waters—endeavoring, apparently, to 
descry somebody or something that never came. 
l‘or vears this has been his principal occupation, his 
favorite companion being a villainous-looking mon- 
kev. What can be passing in that disordered mind? 
Has he been crossed in love or smitten with un- 
utterable disgust for the entire human race? What 
was the cruel blow that deprived him of his reason 
and led him to bury himself and his millions in this 
living tomb? I dared not ask—no one ever has and 
probably never will, for there is that in his restless, 
piercing eyes which precludes impertinent curiosity. 
Poor fellow! There he stands—a pitiful proof that 
money and happiness are not always twins. “You 
must be a happy man,” said Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton to Baron Nathan Rothschild, as he sur- 
veyed the regal splendors of that financial mag- 
nate’s residence. “This is an earthly paradise.” 
“Happy! was the baron’s bitter exclamation. 
“What? Happy, when just as you are going to 
dinner a letter is placed in your hand, notifying, 
‘If vou do not send £500 I will blow your brains 
out!’ Happy! I happy?” A grim, sardonic smile 
pervaded his countenance as he ruminated on the 
Ever a prey to 
empty, vague fears, the control and protection of 
his millions deprived him of all peace of mind or 
contentment. Millionaires must make enemies; 
businesses are ruined by their stratagems and spe- 
culations, so that it is not surprising they should 
constantly dread assassination or molestation. 
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For all who have painfully hardened themselves 
against gratuitous advice, there is much comfort in 
the words of Thomas a Kempis: “ have often 
heard it said that it is safer to hear and receive ad- 
vice, than to give it. Nevertheless, every one must 
in a variety of matters think for himself.” If that 
was the conclusion of the matter for one who had 
renounced the world and all the delights of vain self- 
pleasing, to live in obedience to religious rule, how 
much more must it be the conclusion of those whose 
way lies in the world, and whose bounden duty it 
is to act upon their own responsibility, not only for 
their own good, but for the sake of all who depend 
on them? Then how subtle—almost sly—is the 
manner in which this good man conveys the sug- 
gestion that the self-constituted adviser is “a rash, 
intruding fool,” whereas for the man who, know- 
ing his own business best, does not follow advice, 
he has not even a hint of reproach! It is true, he 
goes on to say, that “to refuse to give way to others, 
when reason and right require it, is a mark of pride 
and obstinacy.” So much all persons of common- 
sense must acknowledge. And yet it might often 
be urged with truth in excuse even of such stub- 
bornness that it is the result of a long course of 
necessary resistance to advice, both unseasonable 
and unreasonable. Indeed, we know people, not 
really proud or obstinate, who outwardly affect this 
sort of stubbornness, and pretend not to yield, when 
they are substantially taking the advice thrust upon 
them, because they know that to admit their ad- 
visers to have been even once in the right, would 
be to fasten for evermore upon their own necks the 
voke of an intolerable tyranny. And yet, though 
all that we have written so far has been against ad- 
vice, God forbid that we should be counted among 
the fools who scorn counsel! How naturally, by 
the way, one changes the word, in passing from the 
advice nobody wants to the counsel hardly one of 
us can do without. The dictionary gives much the 
same definition for both words. But we use them 
with a difference of feeling. It was “sweet counsel,” 
not sour advice, that David took “in the House of 
the Lord,” with the friend of his heart. And it is 
even such counsel that all of us long for more and 
more as years go on and the difficulties of life in- 
crease. In youth only the cold-hearted and the self- 
contained are shut out from the possibility of get- 
ting such counsel. Young people—though they do 
not know it—live at large, spiritually. Their sub- 
jection to their elders and betters, who know noth- 
ing and do not want to know much of the inner 
chambers of their hearts, is freedom compared to 
the subjection that comes with fuller life, when wife 
or husband, friends or children, lay hundred-handed 
claims upon every sensitive fibre of our being, and 
still the inexorable law holds true that not “the 
tenderest heart and next our own” knows half the 
reasons not only why we “smile and sigh,” but why 
we act or abstain from acting. And then it is, in 
the stress of middle life, when the way of probity 
and honor is so narrowed by the pressure of our 
complicated civilization upon conscience, and the 
strain upon our hearts is so tightened by the ma- 
terial needs of those we love, that our life may well 
be likened to the taut rope on which only a trained 
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acrobat can keep his balance; then it is that our 
friends—those among them who have not taken the 
hint of Thomas a Kempis to heart—crowd round us 
with their “Do this” and “Don’t do that,” insisting 
clamorously that we shall stifle conscience, thwart 
instinct, throw over the experience of forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy years of life, and trust our fame, for- 
tune, and existence to their ignorant and meddle- 
some presumption. Not theirs the counsel a wise 
man takes in his hour of perplexity. Yet counsel 
he desires, and counsel, thank God, of the right kind 
he may generally get. The friends of his heart may 
be far off, dead even or estranged. Yet if he ever 
had friends of the right sort, and ever took counsel 
with them while it was possible to walk together in 
the flesh, neither absence nor death nor estrange- 
ment will hinder their voices from making them- 
selves heard in the council chamber of his heart. 
And in that solitude within, to which the Stoic Em- 
peror bids us retire, instead of lamenting that we 
cannot build ourselves houses of retreat in the 
wilderness, he may lay his problem before the judg- 
ment of the friend he most trusts, and, strengthen 
his soul with the comfort of sympathy. Counsel is 
good. Let that be our last word but one. But the 
last word of all must be—No counsel is infinitely 
better than any counsel short of the best. 


GOI svc cnsiccnnsscivsssiaceses ssysenkecwnaeienss St. Andrew's Gazette 

Our tattooed forefathers must have been barbar- 
ous indeed if we are to believe the Scandinavian 
tradition that kissing was an exotic pleasure intro- 
duced into the world by Rowena, the beautiful 
daughter of Hengist, the Saxon monarch. At a 
banquet given by the British king in honor of his 
allies, the princess, who was present, after pressing 
the brimming beaker to her lips, saluted the aston- 
ished and delighted Vortigera with a little kiss after 
the manner of her own people. So well did this 
novel importation into England thrive that from be- 
ing an occasional luxury it soon became an every- 
day enjoyment, and the English were soon cele- 
brated far and near as a kissing people, and not 
without reason, for in those rough times they did 
nothing by halves. 

In Edward I\V.’s reign a guest was expected on 
his arrival and departure to salute not only his 
hostess, but all the ladies of the family. So widely 
spread was the osculatory reputation of English- 
men that when Cavendish, Cardinal Wolsey’s biog- 
rapher, visited a French nobleman at his chateau, 
he relates that when the mistress of the house en- 
tered the room with a bevy of attendant maidens, 
she thus accosted him: “Forasmuch as ye be an 
Englishman, whose custom it is to kiss all ladies and 
gentlemen without offence, and although it be not 
so here in this realm, yet will I be so bold as to kiss 
ye, and so shall all my maidens.” A promise no 
sooner made than redeemed, to the inexpressible 
satisfaction of Cavendish. 

How prettily does Shakespeare’s Helena beg a 
kiss of her uncouth churlish husband! 


I am not worthy of the wealth I own, 

Nor dare I say ’tis mine; and yet it is; 

But like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 
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What would you have? 
Something, and scarce as much—nothing indeed— 
I would not tell you what I would, my lord—faithless 
Strangers and foes do sunder and not kiss. 


In a story founded on the same plot as “Cym- 
beline” we are told how the Jachino of the tale lay 
at Walton a whole day before he caught sight of the 
lady; when, seeing her in a field, he went up to her 
and kissed her—‘a thing no modest woman would 
deny.” 

The practice was in full vigor when Erasmus so- 
journed in England and wrote: “If you go to any 
place, you are received with a kiss by all; if you de- 
part on a journey, you are dismissed with a kiss; 
you return, kisses are exchanged; they come to visit 
you, a kiss is the first thing; they leave you, you kiss 
them all round.” 

Ladies at that time used kissing comfits of am- 
bergris to sweeten their breath. When the Con- 
stable of Castile visited the English Court after the 
accession of James I., proud and pompous as the 
Spaniard was, he was right well pleased to bestow 
a kiss on Anne of Denmark’s pretty maids-of-honor, 
“according to the custom of the country, any neg- 
lect of which is taken as an affront.”” Clever Chris- 
tina of Sweden, taking her ladies to dine with Crom- 
well’s ambassador, commanded him to teach her 
suite the English mode of salutation—an order 
readily obeyed by Whitelock, who, after a “few coy 
and pretty defenses,” found his pupils apt scholars. 

In old times, a kiss was the fee exacted by every 
gentleman from his partner in a dance. 

Ariel sings: “Curtsied when you have kissed,” 
and Henry VIII. said to Anne Boleyn: 


“Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kiss you.” 


There were kissing dances, in some of which, 
when the fiddler thought the dancers had had 
enough music, he sounded two notes, which was 
well understood meant “Kiss her.” In others, kiss- 
ing took place when the dancers were in full swing, 
when the gentlemen dwelt on the lips of their part- 
ners very nearly a minute, or they would have been 
too quick for the music and would have danced out 
of time. Custom still warrants stealing a kiss from 
a sleeping beauty at any season, and from waking 
ones under the mistletoe. In many countries salutes 
are made by kiss between males, and superiors 
sometimes kiss their subordinates. In Finland, 
Bayard Taylor says: “The women have a curious 
aversion to what the sex usually receive with com- 
placency.” A Finnish woman, hearing that it was 
a practice in England for man and wife to kiss, ex- 
pressed great disgust, declaring emphatically that 
if her husband dared to take such a liberty, she 
would give him a box on the ears he would feel for 
a month. 

It is recorded that Margaret of Scotland kissed 
the ugly and sleeping Chartier, and that she justified 
her taste by declaring that a mouth from which such 
a profusion of wit had proceeded needed no other 
grace to make it beautiful. Voltaire also had the 
honor of being publicly kissed by the young and 
lovely Duchesse de Villars—but in that case the 
lady gave the salute in obedience to the commands 
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of the audience in a theatre, mad with enthusiasm 
for the poet’s “Merope.” Kissing the Pope’s toe 
was a fashion introduced by one of the Leos who 
had mutilated his right hand. Kissing hands was 
a regal ceremony practised as early as the days of 
Caligula. 

Kissing, like the rest of the good things in life, 
should be indulged in with moderation. The rud- 
diest lip cloys with too much kissing. Young ladies 
may justly hold in contempt the man who can num- 
ber his kisses, and take the poet’s word for it that 
he will be content with few. But we agree with the 
Scotch lassie in the play, that ‘“‘waste not want not, 
applies to kisses as well as to siller,’. and such a 
prodigal as the jovial vicar, who, not satisfied with 
obtaining a kiss, asks the lady to add to that a score, 

Then to that twenty add a hundred more; 
A thousand to that hundred; so kiss on 
To make that thousand up to a million. 
Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let's kiss afresh-as when we first begun 


deserved never again to taste the cherry ripe he so 
gluttonously sang. 


Pe NT I roars oe ceiaveuiadansaienn ames iuuommeeeenn Outlook 

One of the most significant facts in connection 
with high development of character is the standard 
which such an attainment instantly imposes on a 
community. Every good man and woman brings 
the community in which he or she lives to judg- 
ment by defining a moral and personal standard. Just 
as Christ brought the whole world to judgment, not 
only by the truth which he spoke but by the life 
which he lived, so in lesser degree every noble per- 
son brings the world to the bar of judgment. 
Michael Angelo, pursuing his task with a noble 
fidelity in an age of corruption, unconsciously im- 
posed a judgment on many of his contemporaries. 
Dante, preferring exile to the compromise of his 
convictions, by the greatness of his career and the 
arduousness of his work, set a standard which was 
in itself an inexorable judgment tipon many of the 
men and women of his time. It is, therefore, always 
perilous to associate with superior people, because 
the moment we know a superior person we greatly 
enlarge our own responsibilities. Every disclosure 
of truth, whether in abstract or concrete form, im- 
poses a new responsibility upon those to whom the 
knowledge is brought home. To live in the in- 
timate relations of the family with a noble character 
is to bring one’s self daily to the judgment bar. 
Goethe once said that the only protection against 
great superiorities is love; that is to say, men can 
free themselves from envy and jealousy and the 
habit of detraction when they stand in the presence 
of those who tower over them only by loving that 
which they recognize is higher than themselves. In 
like manner one can disarm moral and personal 
superiority only by emulating it. There is nothing 
more beautiful than the influence which a noble 
character exerts in the way of constantly raising 
the standards of others. It is impossible to live 
comfortably with an unselfish person unless one also 
endeavors to be unselfish; and so beautiful character 
becomes contagious, and, by constantly, although 
unconsciously, holding up an ideal, transforms those 
who are brought into association with it. 
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The Coming of Love..........+0+- ss des LETTE eee Harper's Magazine 





I dreamed that love came as the oak-trees grow, 

By the chance dropping of a tiny seed, 

And then from moon to moon with steady speed, 
Tho’ torn by winds and chilled with heedless snow, 
The sap of pulsing life would upward flow 

Till in its might the heaven themselves could read 

Portents of power that they must learn to heed. 
This was my dream; the waking proved not so. 
For love came like a flower and grew apace. 

I saw it blossom, tenderly and frail 
Till the dear Spring had run its eager race. 

Then the rough wind tossed high the petals red, 

The seed fell far in soil beyond my pale. 

I know not now, if love be lost or dead. 

















He Who Hath Loved,...........+. Walter Malone,.........++ Dusk and Dawn 





He who hath loved hath borne a vassal’s chain, 
And worn the royal purple of a king; 
Hath shrunk beneath the icy winter's sting, 
Then reveled in the golden summer’s reign; 
He hath amid the dust and ashes lain, 
Then soared o’er mountains on an eagle’s wing; 
A hut hath slept in, worn with wandering, 
And hath been lord of castle-towers in Spain. 
He who hath loved hath starved in hermit’s cell, 
Then in Aladdin’s jeweled chariot driven; 
He hath with passion roamed, a demon fell, 
And had an angel’s raiment to him given; 
His restless soul hath burned with flames of hell, 
And winged through ever-blooming fields of heaven. 













ES i dccctncnterisnnssdannrnien wenswmaae oer Pall Mall Gazette 





We move in double kinship, she and I; 
Mostly she lies forgotten, or doth seem 
The fluttering ghost of some star-netted dream, 
And vaguer than the unsubstantial sky; 
So distant strange, so far, I peer unmoved, 
Into her pictured eyes, and wonder if 
I ever spake with her, or did she live 
As we; and hath she conversed, reasoned, loved? 
And there are hours when the diviner wit 
Stirs in her slumber-laden seat, and takes 
The deep of hidden things. Then, each with each 
Soul-worshipping together we do sit, 
Ev'n I and she, and our long silence shakes 
With glory into silver-winged speech. 
















Love's Epiphany,.............Elizabeth C, Cardozo...........0008% Century 





Thus much the implacable face of life defies, 
Thus much defies death’s absolute decree: 
One hour that claims of fate immunity 
By right divine of birth; not suppliant wise, 
But calm, triumphal, in compellent guise, 
This one redress, this salvage, falls to me, 
This one hour spared of all eternity, 
Saved by the sacrificial flames that rise. 
We two, within the cinctured silence there, 
Looking on God’s fair world with quickened sight 
In that awed hush when souls meet face to face, 
Through the heart’s deep discernment were aware 
Of rushing wings and sudden blinding light, 
As of Love’s visible presence in the place. 
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BE FemiligGQKt.....ccccssecees 5... Boal GRGMME,, 60 csvscssaces Chambers’ Journal 


Content thee, Love! Stretch forth no thought to seize 
Joys that beyond this twilight hour may lie; 
The silver silence holds us, by and by 
To comfort into dark by soft degrees 
All cares that man has suffered or foresees; 
All doubt, all dread, all striving melt and die 
Into forgotten dreams, and we descry 
The Shadow and the Promise, only these. 
So leave the word unsaid, the song unsung, 
Forbear to praise or pray, so there may fall 
A moment in the Temple’s ritual 
When even worship fails to find a tongue. 
Keep this one hour, that Love’s heart may approve 
The sanctities and silences of Love. 





Good-By........+% Ethelwyn Wetherald.......... San Francisco News-Letter 


Good-by, my love; though multitudes of years 
And miles and faces come between us twain, 
Though I should never hear your voice again, 

Still are you mine, mine, mine! Not by my tears— 

You never made them flow; nor by my fears, 

For I was fearless born; but by the rain 
Of joys that turned to seas of sunny grain 

This heart that showed aforetime slender spears. 

Now on my clouded day of life shall come 
No loss. The streams of gold that poured from suns 

Unseen have turned to gold this harvest heart; 

I am all sunlight-colored, and the sum 

Of bygone happiness that through me runs 
Will make you mine forever, though apart. 





668 BRiicsanesscssacces PURE CIR ic iwniivcsectemet Boston Transcript 


As when upon some crowded city street, 

That ever sounds with din of multitude, 

We pass some place whence pleasing interlude 
Of music comes, that stays our wearied feet, 
And we the moment feel ourselves retreat 

From out the busy whirl, to live the while 

With sense of sweetest ecstasy, and smile 
Within ourselves that fortune was so sweet; 

So came her life to mine: for one brief round 

Its music fell across my troubled way, 

And somehow set my being all atune; 
But soon, too soon, that music fades from sound, 

And discords come again. *Tis sad the day 

When memory of a song is all one’s boon. 












CaF FORE ico ccccessseansseanessonesesssenvehsbanied Scribner's Magazine 


Since my belovéd has been false to me, 
Thou knowest, Lord! the tears that I have wept, 
And the long, unstarred vigils I have kept— 
So long I had not known that nights could be— 
So long, I oft have to my window crept, 
Bewildered lest my fearful eyes should see 
That Time had dawned into Eternity, 
While I had watched and while the world had slept 
Lord, count these not to him. Love’s mighty task, 
From all the dross of self the soul to purge, 

I could not do, being all too weak for it. 
Count not my tears: but hear me when I ask 
Strength for that other standing on the verge 

Of woe like mine or happiness infinite. 











Recruits of the Criminal Classes Baltimor 


Efforts have been made to divide humanity into 
classes and to set apart criminals in a class by them- 
selves. This is well enough for some purposes of 
study and corrective treatment, but convenience of 
classification should not mislead any one into the 
idea that the criminal is necessarily a criminal by 
his physical, mental or moral constitution or that 
those who do not naturally belong to the so-called 
criminal class may not drift into it. Heredity doubt- 
less plays its part in inclining men to vice as well as 
to virtue, but association with criminals is a greater 
factor in determining the career of a young man. 
Proofs of the strong effects of criminal heredity and 
criminal associations are abundant, for there are 
families of criminals, just as there are families 
whose members are devoted to certain learned 
professions. But there are also abundant proofs 
that criminal heredity is a small factor when not 
combined with criminal associations. A contrary 
impression, where it exists, can generally be traced 
to the influence of novelists, who, with a poetic 
fancy common to all ages of men, represent that the 
influence of birth or parentage overcomes all teach- 
ings and associations, so that the born nobleman re- 
mains noble though brought up in squalor and ig- 
norance, and the pauper changeling reveals his low 
origin though clothed in purple. Novelists are not 
scientists, but poets, and their representations of the 
influence of heredity should not be accepted as true 
without sustaining proof afforded by real characters 
instead of the creatures of their imagination. As a 
matter of fact, it is so difficult to isolate the influ- 
ences determining character that the question as to 
the influence of heredity alone is still an open one, 
with the certainty, however, that it is not a control- 
ling influence. A very large number of criminals 
coming from good parentage drift into crime al- 
most unconsciously through idleness, bad associa- 
tions, inordinate greed and lack of moral force. 
Criminals themselves may be divided into classes. 
There are the brutal criminals, whose crimes are 
directed against persons; the sneaking thieves, who 
have not courage enough to rob openly, and the 
confidence men, swindlers and embezzlers, who 
would not rob at all except by indirect means. It 
is the latter class of criminals that is recruited from 
the ranks of idle young men of good parentage. 
They do not start out with any thought, much less 
intention, of becoming criminals, but they are led 
into wrong’ courses by bad associates, or sometimes 
by their business superiors, and finding themselves 
involved have not the moral courage to break away 
from the beginnings of evil. Clerks in banks and 
similar institutions are sometimes caught in the 
toils in this way. Their superior officer directs 
them to make a false entry which they know to be 
wrong, and they weakly obey, without, however, 
understanding the full purpose and meaning of the 
transaction. After a while they find that they have 
been used as tools to falsify accounts, and, instead 
of breaking away at once from evil courses, they 
attempt by other false entries to cover up the 
originai wrong. When exposure comes, as it must 
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some day, the explanation they offer is not sufficient 
to acquit them, and, with broken reputations, they 
drift into the criminal class. They might and should 
be objects of pity if the world could be made to fully 
understand the manner of their temptation and fail, 
but they could not themselves explain it, so in- 
sidious is the poison of evil, once admitted to the 
system. The only safe plan is to resist the beginnings 
ot evil. Dalliance with wrong is always dangerous, 
nor can any one find security in the idea that the 
world is divided into fixed classes of any kind. The 
criminal class is certainly recruited day by day and 
year after year, and some of the recruits come from 
that other so-called class who, by heredity and asso- 
ciation, should remain upright and honest. 

A Socialistic Theory of Kleptomania The London Progressive 

Kleptomania is merely the acquisitive, collective 
instinct, debarred more or less from the channels 
of business, finding its outlet in promiscuous pecu- 
lation. That kleptomania is the direct outcome of 
this special instinct, the manifestations of which are 
so varied and have such disastrous effects upon the 
general well-being, there can be no doubt. But this 
does not explain the immediate origin of the dis- 
ease, nor why it should be peculiar to the rich. 
These are points which do not seem to have been 
dwelt upon to any extent by previous inquirers; 
and it is with some diffidence that we venture to 
offer the following explanation. Let it be borne in 
mind that this disease, while observed only in indi- 
viduals far removed by their position from the ne- 
cessities which induce the poor to steal, does not 
afflict individuals who have themselves amassed 
riches, but rather those who have inherited riches 
amassed by others. This fact is full of significance, 
although at the first glance it may not appear to be 
of any special import. But consider for a moment 
how riches are acquired. The commonest method 
is to exploit the brains and labor of others; to give 
little and take much; to buy cheap and sell dear; to 
take advantage of the ignorance of those with whom 
one deals; in other words, by an elaborate system of 
theft and the elevation of larceny to a fine art. To 
take advantage of a number of workmen, victims of 
the competitive system, by compelling them to ac- 
cept wholly inadequate wages that a large aggre- 
gate profit may be made out of their earnings, is a 
system which can hardly be dignified by a better 
epithet than spoliation. It is, however, by such 
means, amongst others, that men become rich, and 
are able to indulge their natural instinct to collect to 
an almost unlimited extent. 

The effects are what we see in the unwholesome 
and demoralizing conditions prevailing under the 
present system. We can now trace plainly enough 
the origin of the distressing mental aberration 
known as kleptomania. Some near ancestor, pos- 
sibly a father, who has pandered to an undisciplined 
extent to the collecting instinct, using all the 
weapons with which modern commercialism has 
armed him, knowing no scruples, heeding no voice 
of conscience however still or small, and eventually 
becoming rich, transmits to his descendant,a woman 











of weak will, the over-mastering desire to acquire. 
He, endowed with fitting opportunities, was a 
manufacturer, a man of commerce, a speculator, or 
a company promoter: she, unable to exercise her 
instinct in the same grooves, not even realizing her 
bent, becomes a kleptomaniac. The propensity for 
direption, so pronounced in the former but exer- 
cjsed in the accepted modes, is present also in the 
latter, and takes the form of petty larceny. 

That the victims of kleptomania are mainly wo- 
men is not perplexing when it is remembered that 
in the majority of instances women are not given 
the same opportunities as men for indulging the 
collecting instinct. The latter, deprived of these 
opportunities, would be just as likely to become 
kleptomaniacs, always supposing other conditions 
to be equal. 

The Vice of Thrift..........0004 CN Bsc vvciissccves The Humanitarian 

The point on which I desire to say a few words is 
the squalid, sordid, unsocialistic character of the 
petty private thrift so often inculcated as a peculiar 
virtue upon what are called “the lower classes’— 
that is to say, the least privileged and propertied 
strata of the population. I select this theme be- 
cause it is one very typical of a kind of misappre- 
hension common among those who do not under- 
stand socialistic aims and ideals. I have always 
found, indeed, that complete lack of imagination 
is the chief barrier against the comprehension of so- 
cialist schemes. Most outsiders believe that social- 
ists aim at reducing the community to a dull, dead 
level of poverty and squalor—at abolishing science, 
art, literature, and leisure—at reducing all citizens 
alike to hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
mere fact that most socialists at the present day are 
either poets, painters, men of science, men of let- 
ters, or else the cream and pick of the intelligent ar- 
tisans, might give people pause in forming this 
crude judgment, were it the way of the world to re- 
flect at all before leaping at conclusions; but it is 
not. I can only say that all the socialists I have 
ever met—and I know a good many—desire, on the 
contrary, to raise enormously the general level of 
intellectual, artistic, and spiritual feeling; aim at the 
increase of leisure and opportunities for culture in 
all classes alike, including those now commonly 
ranked as the highest. We want to give both dukes 
and coalheavers a better chance of developing their 
natures freely in every direction. But it is to re- 
move a misapprehension of a minor sort that I write 
this paper. People imagine socialism will be sordid 
and squalid; that we will all be compelled to save 
scraps of string and tear off half-sheets of note 
paper. I retort that that mean candle-end type of 
saving is, on the contrary, a direct result of the cap- 
italist régime; accomplished socialism will supply 
us in the end with everything in such abundance 
that we will never need to think whether we are 
wasting or not. We shall have all we want of all 
commodities in any quantity that we can reasonably 
desire. 

Under our existing conditions, there are a few 
men who play boldly with millions, and who rise to 
the top; there are thousands who pick up pins or 
save bits of candle-end, and who remain at the 
bottom. Now, picking up pins and saving candle- 
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ends is a direct result of the capitalist system and 
the inequality of distribution which it brings about. 
Whenever I see a man untie a string that binds a 
parcel, and ravel out all the knots, I say to my- 
self, “That man will never be rich.” He has the 
slavish habit. He gives up an excessive quantity of 
time for an inadequate result. Only in a world 
where some men have juggled everything into their 
own hands would it be worth any man’s while to 
untie a string instead of pulling out his good, sharp 
knife—-best Sheffield steel—and cutting it. And 
how do I know his knife would be of best Sheffield 
steel? Why, because no one, if he can help it, will 
buy an inferior one. And in a world where every- 
body wanted the best, and demand and supply were 
correlative, nobody would ever make any but the 
best of everything. Things are made bad now be- 
cause they are made cheap; and cheapness, which 
means in this sense practically low quality, is a 
direct result of unequal distribution. A free world 
would demand for every citizen a serviceable article. 
There is a certain arithmetical rule-of-thumb 
school of economists which is always making dis- 
piriting calculations of what the average income of 
the community would be if all were equally di- 
vided. I venture to say that all such calculations 
equally display total lack of constructive imagina- 
tion. They are based too much on a state of things 
encumbered by land monopoly and. monopoly of 
the means of production; they overlook the restric- 
tions on raw material, and the vast number of hands 
at present deliberately employed in making things 
cheap and bad, in order to meet a poverty-stricken 
demand; above all, they overlook the number of 
idle and useless people, capitalists and rentiers, the 
pensioned and the privileged, as well as the enor-_ 
mous number unproductively employed either in 
useless and anti-social callings, such as the army 
and navy, or in professions subsidiary to the capi- 
talist class, such as lawyers and their clerks, stock- 
brokers and their assistants, with the vast legion of 
middlemen, agents, commercial travelers, and so 
forth, none of whom is performing any useful ser- 
vice to the community, nor producing anything. If 
middlemen and the agents or employés of capitalists 
were all diverted to honest production (by which I 
do not mean necessarily material manufacture), the 
total of wealth would be immensely increased, es- 
pecially in England, where the productive class is 
now so relatively small, and the various forms of 
leech or sub-leech so numerous and all-pervading. 
I will take a single example, that of the advertising 
element. Just consider the solid phalanx of people 
engaged in designing, drawing, printing, and color- 
ing advertisements, which add nothing to wealth, 
but have merely the object of inducing you to buy 
So-and-so’s cocoa rather than So-and-so’s, to use 
What-you-may-call-it soap rather than Thingum- 
bob detergent. Just consider the vast cohort of 
people employed as commercial travelers, all bent 
upon selling Jones’ long-cloth rather than Smith’s; 
in recommending Wilkinson’s tea as against Jen- 
kinson’s or Simpkinson’s. Turn all this useless 


body to productive work, and see how enormously 
you increase the real output of the country. Why, 
everybody might go to the play, with an orchid in 
his button-hole! 
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A-linkin’, a-linkin’, a-linkin’ o’er the lea, 
Young Breeta met the Grey Man atween the dyke an’ sea, 

The stars were i’ the lift abune, the wind was i’ the tree - 

When Breeta met the Grey Man a-linkin’ o’er the lea. 
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*Protected from evil spirits by a charm. 


He took her lily, saft hands into his hand o’ grey, 
Said, Pipe, my silly henchman, an’ pipe as weel you may; 


The happy, happy Yule-tide has set the Grey Folk free, 


And Breeta gaes a-linkin’, a-linkin’ o’er the lea. 


O what a rain o’ dance notes fell licht an’ thrillin’ then! 


Wi artfu’ grace the piper played an’ a’ the power o’ ten. 
An’ like blawn leaves in autumn that circle wantonly 


Young Breeta an’ the Grey Man gaed linkin’ o’er the lea. 


Still pipes the elfin piper when Yule-tide winds are high, 
When bairns are by the ingle, an’ sained are byre an’ kye; 


But you'll never see Young Breeta nor the bricht glint o’ her e’e, 


Pevsrevesons Frank Markward..............Kansas City Times 


Niggas all coonjinin high, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

Watch me catch Lucindy’s eye; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

Ef my trottahs don’t get stuck, 

Dancin’ ob dis Mobile buck, 

Bust dat nigga’s haht fo’ luck; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 


She walk home wif Yallah Jim, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

’Low she raddah go wii him, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

See me shuffle cross dis flo’, 

Up and down all around de do’, 

Bet she won’ do it no mo’, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 


Know she’s lookin’, by my bones, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

Sashay roun’ Mis’ Susie Jones, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

Susie smile and cock huh eye, 

Rah my haid most to de sky, 

Know Lucindy’s ’bout to die; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 


Oh, my feet dey feel so light, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

See me wingin’, ain’ I right? 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

Oh, I knows whut I’se uhbout, 

See Lucindy’s eyes stick out, 

Feel so glad I wants to shout; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 


Dah she’s comin’ cross dis way, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

Wondah whut she’s gwine to say; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 

“°*Zeph, ain’t I yo’ honey, chile?” 
Whoop! my haht jump fo’ty mile, 

See dis niggah, how he smile, 

Swing dat fiddle bow. 


Nor lauch as she comes linkin’, a-linkin’ o’er the lea. 


“Lady, am yo’ talk to me?” 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 
“’*Zeph, ain’t I yo’ honey bee?” 

Swing dat fiddle bow. 
Den I grab my honey sweet, 
Laws uh massy! hol’ my feet! 
Dis heah nigga cain be beat; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 


Know’d I’d win my lady back, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 
Yallah Jim he git de sack, 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 
Heah dis gemman laugh an’ sing, 
Gwine to buy uh weddin’ ring, 
All on ’count dat fiddle string; 
Swing dat fiddle bow. 


Whither ?..... eoanted Nixon Waterman............ Some Home-Made Poems * 
It’s a long, long time since mother went away, 
Since she went away an’ took the sunshine ’ith ’er; 
But I’m thinkin’ an’ a-thinkin’ about ’er every day, 
An’ all the while a-askin’ “Whither, whither?” 
All the while a-askin’ “Whither?” 


The children all imagine ’at I’m tolerably content, 
An’ it’s well they never guess how much I’d ruther— 
Though all o’ them have done their best to please me since 
she went— 
Be where ’at I could spend my days ’ith mother; 
Yes, sir! I’d like to be ’ith mother. 


It ’pears like she can’t be so very, very fer, 

Fer every now an’ ’nen she seems so near me, 
If no one else is listenin’, I sort o’ talk ’ith her; 
An’ somehow I believe ’at she can hear me; 

I really b’lieve ’at she can hear me. 


An’ take it in the night, when I’m sort o’ half asleep 
An’ I think o’ somepin’ ’at I want to tell ’er, 
An’ find my arm is empty where she allers uster keep 
Her head, ’at’s mighty tryin’ on a feller; 
You bet! ‘at’s tryin’ on a feller. 


It’s a long, long time since mother went away, 
Since she went away an’ took the sunshine ’ith her; 
But I’m thinkin’ an’ a-thinkin’ about ’er every day, 
An’ all the while a-askin’ ‘““‘Whither, whither?” 
All the while a-askin’ “Whither?” 








* The Greenleaf Company. 
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There it was again! Miss Frolic sat up in bed, 
every curl-paper wagging with a species of satisfied 
apprehension—the long-expected burglar had come 
at last! She could hear him moving stealthily about 
the hall. She was quite composed, and in a twink- 
ling had whisked herself into her dressing-gown 
and lit a candle. She even.cast a glance at herself 
in the glass, remembering that there had not been 
a man in the hall for twenty years. With a final 
quirk to her gray ringlets, Miss Frolic sallied out 
to reconnoitre. She crept to the banisters, and sur- 
veyed her visitor through the gloom; he appeared 
big enough to swallow her whole, and Miss Frolic 
thought of her spoons, and her heart sank. Sud- 
denly an idea occurred to her. She glided back 
into her room, took something shining from her 
drawer, and, with mouse-like movements, descended 
the back stairs. The burglar was in the dining- 
room by this time. He was kneeling by the side- 
board, very intent upon the business of transferring 
a silver tea-pot to his bag. There was a small, dark 
lantern before him. All at once he started, gave a 
hoarse cry, and then crouched, trembling, with his 
hands still in the bag. A figure was standing over 
him, and a circle of cold steel was pressed against 
his ear. 

“Ketched—I own it,” said the burglar, wrig- 
gling. 

“Set right still where yew air,” advised Miss 
Frolic, gently. “I ain’t wal accustomed to fire- 
arms, an’ this ’un is subjec’ to goin’ off impromp- 
too.” 

The burglar swore. Caught by a woman! He 
wriggled again. There was an ominous click; his 
hair rose. 

“Thar, ain’t I tellin’ yew,” said Miss Frolic, re- 
proachfully; “it’s reel dangerous to trifle with an 
unsartin weapon like this.” 

“What are you goin’ to do?” growled the burglar 
with an oath. 

“Young man, I’m goin’ to set right here till 
mornin’. Admirin’ yewr back ha’r ain’t an exaltin’ 
occupation, but maybe ef, in the nex’ four hours, I 
kin interdoose some moral principles inter its roots, 
I won't regret it.” 

He was completely in her power, and he knew it. 
He was absolutely helpless so long as she held the 
revolver. Presently, with her watchful eyes still 
fixed upon him, she drew a chair towards her with 
her foot and established herself thereon, upright as 
a dart, certain as Fate. 

“Family man?” she asked, in a light and conver- 
sational tone. 

“Yah!” said the burglar, contemptuously. 

“Bin long in the—the—business?” said Miss 
Frolic, delicately. 

“Pah!” said the burglar. 

Thus foiled, Miss Frolic relapsed into silence. 

She was growing very tired, but she dared 
not move. The clock struck three. The burglar 
feigned sleep, but Miss Frolic allowed the cold 
circle to nestle lovingly into his hair, and he sat up 
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with a gurgle of fear. He could see her out of the 
corner of his eye, with her ringlets askew and her 
prim, little figure rigid with effort. The lantern 
cast up oily smells, and somewhere in the darkness 
of the hall a cricket chirped. Twice Miss Frolic’s 
lids fell over her straining eyes, and twice she 
lurched forward in her chair, to save herself only 
just in time. The gray dawn came, and 
with it birds in the garden, and, oh, welcome sound! 
steps upon the path. Suddenly the burglar knocked 
Miss Frolic’s arm up. 

“Ketchim!” shrieked she; and he dashed through 
the window, straight into the arms of the hired 
man. 

Miss Frolic went to see him in jail, and they 
were quite friendly. As.the burglar 1ooked at her 
tiny, fragile form, he muttered: 

“Done by that! But then, she had her weapon!” 

“T calk’lated yew’d be interested in viewin’ it so 
I brought it along,” said Miss Frolic, and held out 
—her curling tongs! 


Cabbage Soup.......... luan Turgenev........ Dream Tales and Prose Poems * 

A peasant woman, a widow, had an only son, a 
young man of twenty, the-best workman in the vil- 
lage, and he died. 

The lady who was the owner of the village, hear- 
ing of the woman’s trouble, went to visit her on the 
very day of the burial. 

She found her at home. 

Standing in the middle of her hut, before the 
table, she was, without haste, with a regular move- 
ment of the right arm (the left hung listless at her 
side), scooping up weak cabbage soup from the bot- 
tom of a blackened pot, and swallowing it spoonful 
by spoonful. 

The woman’s face was sunken and dark; her eyes 
were red and swollen—but she held herself as rigid 
and upright as in church. 

“Heavens!” thought the lady, “she can eat at such 
a moment—what coarse feelings they have really, 
all of them!” 

And at that point the lady recollected that when, 
a few years before, she had lost her little daughter, 
nine months old, she had reftised, in her grief, a 
lovely country villa near Petersburg, and had spent 
the whole summer in town! Meanwhile the woman 
went on swallowing cabbage soup. 

The lady could not contain herself, at last. “Ta- 
tiana,” she said, “really! I’m surprised! Is it pos- 
sible you didn’t care for your son? How is it you’ve 
not lost your appetite? How can you eat that 
soup?” 

“My Vasia’s dead,” said the woman quietly, and 
tears of anguish ran once more down her hollow 
cheeks. “It’s the end of me too, of course; it’s tear- 
ing the heart out of me alive. But the soup’s not 
to be wasted; there’s salt in it.” 

The lady only shrugged her shoulders and went 
away. Salt did not cost her much. 


The Macmillan Co. 


* Translated by Constance Garnett. 
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“There are three of us,” L said, positively; “you 
will have to accept one or the other before the voy- 
age is over.” 

“It doesn’t follow,” she answered, aiming a quoit 
with a steady hand, and dropping it neatly over the 
stick. 

“I think it does. You don’t want us to dog your 
footsteps for the rest of your natural existence; it 
would be awkward for you and deuced expensive 
for us.” 

“Oh, well, if I’m not worth 

“Don't be silly,” I said, sharply. ‘“This thing has 
gone on long enough. It’s simply your vanity that 
prevents you giving us some sort of an answer. It 
amuses you to keep us in suspense.” 

“As your temper is not the most entertaining,” 
she said, calmly, “perhaps you will tell Mr. Watson 
as you pass the companion that I would like to play 
a game with him.” 

Taking no notice of this neat dismissal I resumed: 

“If you displayed any preference I could under- 
stand; but you don’t.” 

“T’m too shy,” she answered, tilting her straw hat 
with an audaciously impudent air. “Suppose you 
fight for me—if I’m worth it.” 

“Gloves or pistols?” I asked. 

“Neither. Try shuffle-board.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And will you marry the winner?” 

“T said so.” 

“But are you in earnest?” 

“T never contradict myself.” 

“Then I understand that Watson, Brocking and 
myself are to play a game of shuffle-board for the 
top score, two hundred, and that you are to be the 
prize. If you retract i 

“May my face be turned upside down!” she re- 
sponded with great gravity, and disappeared down 
the companionway. 

I communicated this startling proposition to Wat- 
son and Brocking, and we arranged that the game 
should be played at four o’clock that afternoon. It 
was whispered among the passengers that a large 
sum of money was involved, and when we took our 
places the deck was lined with rows of chairs and 
curious onlookers leaned against the rails. The girl 
reclined in a low chair and chatted with Teddy 
Noodles; the captain had the score book, and the 
first officer surveyed us from the bridge. 

The long, low roll of the vessel scarcely affected 
the slide of the wooden disks. Watson played off 
with a splendid stroke on the ten and the game had 
begun. Luck seemed against me from the very 
beginning. Almost before I realized it Brocking’s 
score stood at fifty, and Watson at thirty-five, while 
a miserable eight appeared opposite my name. I 
heard the laughing and talking of the passengers 
mistily and distantly, and played stroke after stroke 
in a blind, dizzy fashion, that threatened to knock 
me out of the running altogether. And now Wat- 
son had made 150 and Brocking followed with 145, 
while I had only scored 100. As we neared the end 
the chattering ceased and all attention became con- 
centrated on the game. Suddenly I looked up. The 
girl was leaning forward in her -chair, with red, 
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parted lips and shining eyes. ‘Play up!” she whis- 
pered. I made a frantic effort. My score was up to 
150—70—8o. Watson stood 195, Brocking 193, 
and I 190. This round would finish it. Watson 
took careful aim and landed his disk on the five, 
Brocking swept after on the eight, and my last 
miserable stroke sent my disk far beyond the chalk 
line and rolled it into the scuppers below. 

I bore my beating badly. I did not look at the 
girl, though I heard her give a little gasp. I 
mooned about the deck till dinner, and returned to 
it as soon as the meal was over. It was almost dark. 
I was listening to the slow thumping of the screw 
when the girl slipped her arm into mine. 

“Well!” I said, “am I to congratulate 

“Be quiet,” she answered; “you stupid, stupid 
creature! Don’t you know they cheated, both of 
them, in giving their scores.” 

I wrenched away my arm; this was worse than 
anything. 

“T cheated myself,” I said, and dropped my face 
in my hands. It was quite a long time before I 
looked up, but the girl was there still. 

“Why don’t you go away?” I said. 

“All’s fair in love or war?” she remarked sooth- 
ingly, and with a fine consistency for one who never 
contradicted herself. 

“T tell you I cheated,” I groaned. “Go away.” 

“Tt’s a fine night,” she remarked, ‘and I think 
that if you could overrule your objections L should 
like to stay.” 
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Toil and Pleasure...... Sina aoninemniad SGD coccctecmenmeuun The Speaker 

“Filons, filons toujours,” along the stoneless 
road, beside the broad blue river, bordered with 
gray-stemmed poplars; here and there a sandbank, 
and here and there an emerald green isle rising out 
of rushing waters. I and one other, youth, health 
and a keen sense of enjoyment, and everywhere the 
first warm sunshine of summer. Butterflies chase 
one another across our path—and there old friends 
of last year come again, the first martins skim over 
the surface of the Loire. On our right hand are the 
neat clean cottages. The women turn and look at 
us as we fly past: “Bon jour, bon jour”—no time 
for more. Further from the town are the farms with 
the hens and young turkeys; by the side of the door 
is the stand for the milk-pots, each cleanly scoured 
and put there to dry and sweeten in the pure air; 
and there is Madame la Fermiére herself, with her 
petticoats remarkably short, and half a dozen aprons 
on, standing at her little trestle table scrubbing her 
husband’s shirts. 

“*Bon jour,’ madame; have you milk for the 
thirsty?” 

“Bien sur,’ ‘tis only an hour since the cows were 
milked,” and the good woman, drying her hands on 
her coarse apron, bustled away to prepare what re- 
freshment she could for us. 

“They go well, your little horses,’ she said, re- 
turning with a stone earthenware pot full of frothy 
milk. “Yes, yes, they are convenient; ‘tiens,’ you 


have come from the town in half an hour, ‘dame!’ 
—’tis quicker than my old roan mare.” 

“A little oil and a little pumping is all that is re- 
quired, ‘allons en route.’ Thank you for your good 
milk, madame; ‘au revoir.’ 


” 











On and on; there on the side of the hill we see 
our destination, the four towers of the chateau rising 
above the little town. One kilométre more. Turn- 
ing to the right through a small copse wood, where 
the blackthorn is flowering white as if covered with 
snow, we dash into the sleepy little town, into the 
“place.” <A tinker sits in solitary state under the 
open-tiled “halle” mending utensils of the invisible 
inhabitants of the sleepy bourg. Ah, no, not all in- 
visible, for there is the good little sister, chattering 
and gossiping in the butcher’s shop as she buys her 
pound of beef to strengthen the “pot-au-feu” for 
her charges—and hark! what noise is that?—a drum 
beating and the suppressed growling of wild beasts. 
We pass through a narrow street, wide enough for 
one person only, and come upon the “place prin- 
cipal,” where is the imposing “Mairie” with the tri- 
colored flag. Here we discover the cause of the 
growling and the reason of the drumming, for one 
side of the square is occupied by a traveling 
menagerie. 

In France to be impolite is to be a foreigner, so 
the good bakeress, who supplied us with a yard of 
bread dor a modest sum, offered to take charge of 
our little steel horses whilst we visited the chateau. 
Placed high above the town there is an ascent of 
many steps cut out of the rock, and scooped out of 
the cliff directly beneath the chateau are various 
little dwellings. Growing low over the doorways, 
the gilly-flowers flourished, and a little higher, in 
close proximity to the chimney, which rises, as it 
were, out of the earth, grew great clumps of iris. 
These cottages are warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer; in fact, they have more equable temperature 
than any other kind of dwelling-house. In front 
of each is a small garden with a few lettuces, and 
there, trailing its long stalks of last year, is the vine, 
object of much care, but producer of much wealth 
to many a small proprietor. 

One of the doors opened and a little figure 
emerged. Curious it is that the women of Touraine 
are so small—short, I should say, for after forty 
years they broaden out into wonderful dimensions. 

“*Bon jour, mesdames.’”’ 

“Bon jour, ma petite meére.’” 

“It does you good to rest in the sunshine, but a 
little higher you would have a better view; ‘dame,’ 
it is a fine view of the valley one has from the 
chateau. But perhaps you belong to the circus? 
No? I ask pardon.” 

“And you live there in that little house with one 
window and one door?” 

“ ‘Oui,’ madame, I have lived there thirty years. 
I work hard to pay the rent—up at four in the 
morning and away in the vineyards or fields. Ah, 
my Mimi! thou hast followed thy old mistress.” She 
addressed a magnificent cat who ran to her with a 
purr of joy. The old woman raised it and caressed 
it, whilst the cat rubbed itself against her withered 
cheek. There was something touching in the action, 
the love of this friendless old woman for her cat. 

“So you go to search for salad in the fields down 
there?” 

“Yes, madame, greens for my rabbits; and when 
I have my sack full I shall come back to my Mimi; 
but to-day I am late, and it will be dark when I have 


enough.” 
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“And will it not be heavy to carry your sack full 
of green herbs?” 

“Ah, yes, but I am used to that; look at my hands, 
they are used to toil, not like yours, so white and 
plump; but there are rich and there are poor, and 
the poor must work whilst the rich repose.” 

“Nay, but my good little mother, there are many 
rich who, for all their possessions, are not as happy 
as you are with your rabbits and your beautiful cat.” 

‘Oui, oui,’ that may perhaps be, but you are 
young and I am old, and how should you under- 
stand? You belong to the sunshine of ‘le bon Dieu,’ 
and the butterflies—see, there is one settled on your 
sleeve. Toil! you don’t know what:it means,” 

All this she said with the sweetest smile on her 
wrinkled face, so one could see, for all her complain- 
ing, life was not so hard for her as she would have 
us believe. 

“*Au revoir, mesdames,’ and a pleasant journey,” 
she said, and taking her little sickle in one brown 
hand and‘her sack for the rabbit food, she went her 
way down the steps, her sabots click-clacking on the 
cobble-stones as she went. 


With the Gallery Gods,.......... Voices of the Night........... London World 

First God (whistling anxiously across the house) 
—Hi, ’Arry, where’s little Billy? 

Second God (returning the cat-call)—Hi, ’e’s 
swallered his shillin’, and the cove won’t let ’im in. 

First God—Well, of all the bloomin’ blokes. (In- 
trepidly) I’m off to turn Billy upside down, and get 
that “bob” back. 

First Goddess (with severity)—Sit down, Jim. 

Don’t make a hexibition of yourself. 
Sit down, I say. "Ave done. 

First God (resolutely)—1l’m going arter Billy (en- 
deavors to force his way out). 

Various voices of expostulation—Keep quiet 

sit down you're drunk. 

First God (indignantly facing his accusers)—AII 
right. . Keep your ’air on. . Drunk, 
am |? We'll soon see who’s drunk. 

First Goddess (in minatory tones)—Look ’ere, 
Jim, it’s the last time I ever come out with you, see 
if it ain’t. You're a disgrace, that’s what 
you are. No, never again. 

Second Goddess (with the best intentions)—My 
good woman, ’adn’t you better take your ‘usband 
‘ome? 

lirst Goddess (promptly returning evil for good) 
—Who are you a-talkin’ to? I’m not a 
good woman, and this gentleman ain’t my ’usband. 

No need for you to hinterfere. 

Second Goddess (loudly to a neighboring divin- 
ity)—What a hojious person, dear! 

First Goddess (with bellicose looks)—Person in- 
deed! There are some persons who'd be 
better at ’ ome ee their ugly faces. No, 
Jim, I sha’n She’s no laidy (the or- 
chestra boi up). 

Voices (from behind as before)—Sh . . . sh 

order silence turn ’er out! 

First Goddess (competing with the trombone)— 
That’s what I say, turn ’er out. Himperti- 
nence! (and in such wise, until the curtain rises, 
when her attention is at once attracted to the stage). 
Oh my! Jim, ain’t that beautiful? 
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Three Articles of My Pedagogical Creed....Wm. T. Harris....School Journal 


I.—School education and all education is a deli- 
cate matter of adjustment inasmuch as it deals with 
two factors, spontaneity and prescription. The 
latter tends to determine the whole individual by 
the requirements of the social whole. The former 
tends to make the child a bundle of caprice and ar- 
bitrariness by giving full course to his spontaneity 
or self-activity. The concrete rule of pedagogy is 
to keep in view both sides, and to encourage the 
child to self-activity only “in so far” as the same is 
rational, that is to say, in so far as his self-activity 
enables him to reinforce himself with the self- 
activity of the social whole; or, to put it in another 
way, it enforces prescription upon the child only in 
so far as the same is healthful for the development 
of his self-activity. Every pedagogical method 
must, therefore, be looked at from two points of 
view, first its capacity to secure the development of 
rationality or of the true adjustment of the individ- 
ual to the social whole, and secondly its capacity to 
strengthen the individuality of the pupil and avoid 
the danger of obliterating the personality of the 
child by securing blind obedience in place of intel- 
ligent co-Gperation, and by mechanical memoriz- 
ing in place of rational insight. 

I believe that the school does progress and will 
progress in this matter of adjusting these two sides. 
But I find and expect to find constantly on the road 
to progress new theories offered which are more or 
less neglectful of the delicate adjustment between 
these two factors of education. 

II.—I believe that the school as it is and as it has 
been, is and has been a great instrumentality to lift 
all classes of people into a participation in civilized 
life. I believe that the world progresses and has 
progressed toward freedom. In this respect I think 
that every form of civilization that has prevailed in 
the world has some important light to throw upon 
the questions of pedagogy. On the whole, our 
new and newest education is better able to help 
children whose souls are imprisoned in their bod- 
ies and who are dull and stupid. The education of 
to-day knows better than the education of yester- 
day how to arouse such children by the application 
of devices that stimulate their interests and self- 
activity. It knows, too, better how to hold back 
the child who is filled with selfishness, and teach 
him to subordinate his self-seeking to the interest of 
the social whole. 

III.—In view of the long period of helpless in- 
fancy and of the importance of keeping the child 
open to educative influences as long as possible, it 
becomes necessary to ascertain the effect of every 
sort of training or method of instruction upon the 
further growth of the child. For instance, do meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic by the use of blocks, ob- 
jects, and other illustrative material, advance the 
child or retard him in his ability to master the 
higher branches of mathematics? What effect upon 
the pupil's ability to understand motives and actions 
in history does great thoroughness in arithmetical 
instruction have; for instance, does it make any dif- 
ference whether there is only one lesson in arith- 








metic a day or one each in written arithmetic and in 
mental arithmetic? Does a careful training in dis- 
criminating fine shades of color and in naming 
them, continued for twenty weeks to half a year in 
the primary school, permanently set the mind of the 
pupil towards the mischievous habit of observing 
tints of color to such an extent as to make the mind 
oblivious of differences in form or shape and espe- 
cially inattentive to relations which arise from the 
interaction of one object upon another? Questions 
of this kind are endless in number and they relate 
directly to the formation of the course of study and 
the school program. They cannot be settled by ra- 
tional or a priori psychology, but only by careful 
experimental study. In the settlement of these 
questions one would expect great assistance from 
the laboratories of physiological psychology. 

Nothwithstanding my firm faith in the efficiency 
of the school to help the child enter upon the fruits 
of civilization,. I am possessed with the belief that to 
the school is due very much arrested devel6pment. 
Not very much success in this line can be expected, 
however, from these enthusiasts in child study who 
do not as yet know the alphabet of rational psy- 
chology. Those who cannot discriminate the three 
kinds of thinking are not likely to recognize them 
in their study of children. Those who have no idea 
of arrested development will not be likely to under- 
take the careful and delicate observations which ex- 
plain why certain children stop growing at various 
points in different studies and require patient and 
persevering effort on the part of the teacher to help 
them over their mental difficulties. The neglected 
child who lives the life of a street arab has become 
cunning and self-helpful, but at the expense of 
growth in intellect and morals. Child study should 
take up his case and make.a thorough inventory of 
his capacities and limitations and learn the processes 
by which these have developed. Child study in 
this way will furnish us more valuable information 
for the conduct of our schools than any other fields 
of investigation have yet done. 





The Elementary School as a Source of Culture...........00+++ J. A. Reinhart * 

Two important considerations emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the elementary school as a source of 
culture. The first is the fact that the elements of 
literary and artistic culture may be instilled at a 
very early age. The second overwhelmingly im- 
portant consideration is that for the great majority 
of students, the elementary school is the only pos- 
sible scholastic source of culture. According to 
the last report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, of the 15,530,268 persons attending 
some institution of learning during 1893-’94, all 
but 623,990 were found in the elementary schools. 
The fact that more than 95 per cent. of all pupils 
and students never come under the influence of any 
scholastic institution other than the elementary 
school, indicates that the culture function of the ele- 
mentary school is an exceedingly important ques- 
tion. It is to be maintained, therefore, that the 
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elements of literary and artistic culture may be in- 
stilled in childhood. It is a mistake only recently 
recognized as such by the greater number of ele- 
mentary school teachers to assume that young per- 
sons from six to fourteen years of age have neither 
the taste nor the capacity for real literature—for 
those masterpieces of human genius which, because 
they are the works of the highest creative imagina- 
tion, have a truly educative power. 

Recent biography in the case of those who have 
cared to report the earliest sources of their inspira- 
tion for literature and art, bears witness to the 
powerful influence of literature in early childhood. 
A few illustrations will suffice. . . . John Adding- 
ton Symonds, in his Autobiography, gives this in- 
stance of the educative and determining influence 
of literature during his early years: “My sisters 
and I were riding one day upon a rocking-horse 
which stood on the landing of the attic floor. I 
was holding on to the tail of the horse. We were 
screaming out in chorus Scott’s lines upon the 
death of Marmion: 

“*With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 
And shouted “Victory.” 
“Charge. Chester, charge: on, Stanley, on,” 
Were the last words of Marmion.’ 


Suddenly I ceased to roar; a resolve had formed 
itself unbidden in my mind: ‘When I grow up I 
too will be an author.’” Cardinal Manning testi- 
fies to the permanent impression made by the books 
he read when in his tenth year. Before he went 
to school, in 1816, his mother had given him a New 
Testament: “I remember that I devoured the 
Apocalypse, and I never, all through my life, forgot 
the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. That 
verse has kept me, like an audible voice, through all 
my life.” Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his Auto- 
biography, bears testimony to the educational 
power of Scott’s poetry over childhood: “Of all 
the influences that had sway over me in those days 
[his twelfth year] and for long afterward the influ- 
ence of Scott was by far the strongest. A boy 
cannot make a better choice. Scott has the im- 
mense advantage of being always interesting, and 
the equally great alvantage over many exciting 
authors that he never leaves an unhealthy feeling in 
the mind.” The attractiveness and influence of 
really sound books on very young minds is an im- 
portant factor in education not to be overlooked by 
either parents or teachers. Freeman, the great his- 
torian, as we are told in his recent Life and Let- 
ters, says: “I remember reading both Roman and 
English history with intense pleasure before I 
was seven years old.” Of Taylor’s History of the 
Roman Empire, Freeman says: Coming to that 
book with a boy’s first real powers of understand- 
ing, I learned things better worth knowing than any- 
thing I could have picked up at Eton or Harrow.” 
William Godwin, in speaking of the reading he did 
when from twelve to fifteen years of age, says: 
“The books I read with the greatest transport were 
the early volumes of the English translation of the 
Ancient History of Rollin. Few bosoms ever beat 
with greater ardor than mine did while perusing the 
story of the grand struggle of the Greeks for inde- 
pendence against the assaults of the Persian des- 
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pot. This scene awakened a passion within my 
soul which will never cease with life.” 

This biographical testimony to the educative 
power of real literature over childhood is especially 
strong and pedagogically instructive. The indica- 
tions are that the foundations of one’s literary tastes 
lie further back in childhood than has been imag- 
ined. It would seem conclusive that in a 
large class of minds the years from ten to fourteen, 
which in our system include the last half of the ele- 
mentary school course, are the years often charac- 
terized by great intellectual awakening. It must 
not be inferred that this is true only of the most 
gifted class of minds. The indications are that the 
general truth is that the elementary school years are 
those of great susceptibility to literary and esthetic 
influences, and that a school curriculum which too 
much emphasizes the formal studies and arts to the 
exclusion of history, literature, esthetics and nat- 
ural beauty may be a great wrong to childhood. 

The nature of these early culture influences 
should be studied. At this period of life literature 
is a revelation of a hitherto unknown world, and is 
decisive of the future trend of thought. A word, a 
translucent expression fires the imagination and 
awakes the inner emotions of the soul. 

The above presentation sets forth the theoretical 
side of the elementary school as a source of culture, 
of acquaintance with the best that has been written. 
How is this being realized in the elementary schools 
to-day? How are these schools working out their 
culture function? Undoubtedly the kindergarten 
philosophy is a great influence tending to leaven 
the whole. The elementary school of the future, 
resting upon the kindergarten, will develop along 
fresher and newer lines. The extensive pedagogic 
use of classical myths, fables, and folk stories, of the 
poems of Tennyson, Longfellow, and Wordsworth, 
of the stories of Andersen and Grimm, from the 
first school year onward, have but one meaning— 
that the elementary school, like the high school and 
the college, is to be after its own inner spirit a 
school of the humanities. The almost universal in- 
troduction into the upper elementary grades of 
whole pieces of literature and complete works of 
genius displacing the fragmentary selections of the 
old-time reader is significant of the triumph of the 
principle that in no stage of education does the 
purely formal and disciplinary constitute a complete 
curriculum. Miss Mary Burt, in her interesting 
study entitled Literary Landmarks, gives many 
instances of the effective educational use in ele- 
mentary schools of episodes from Dante, Homer 
and other great names in literature. In fact, the 
signs of the times admit of no doubtful interpreta- 
tion. The great sin of American pedagogy—the 
underrating of the capacity of the American child 
—will be expiated. The great works of creative 
imagination made familiar influences in the school- 
room, the inspirational power of works of genius 
recognized and therefore made known to childhood 
and youth, the adornment of the schoolroom with 
copies of master works in painting, sculpture and 
architecture, and the personal ownership by each 
pupil of a few of the best world-famous books— 
these shall be some of the main characteristics of 
the elementary school of the future. 
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“Don’t ”’....Nixon Waterman...Some Home-Made Poems (The Greenleaf Co.) 
I might have just the mostest fun 
If *twasn’t for a word, 
I think the very worstest one 
"At ever J have heard. 
I wish ’at it ’u’d go away, 
But I’m afraid it won't; 
I s’pose ’at it'll always stay— 
That awful word of “don’t.” 


It’s “don’t you make a bit of noise,” 
And “don’t go out-of-door;” 

And “don’t you spread your stock of toys 
About the parlor floor;” 

And “don’t you dare play in the dust;” 
And “don’t you tease the cat;” 

And “don’t you get your clothing mussed;” 
And “don’t” do this and that. 


It seems to me I’ve never found 
A thing I’d like to do 

But that there’s some one else around 
’At’s got a “don’t” or two. 

And Sunday—’at’s the day ’at “don’t” 
Is worst of all the seven. 

Oh, goodness! but I hope there won't 
Be any don’ts in heaven! 


The Phrisky Phrog..... Laura €. Richards..... In My Nursery (Roberts Bros.) 
Now list, oh! list to the piteous tale 
Of the Phrisky Phrog and the Sylvan Snayle; 
Of their lives and their loves, their joys and their woes, 
And all about them that any one knows. 


The Phrog lived down in a grewsome bog, 
The Snayle in a hole in the end of a log; 
’ And they loved each other s> fond and true 
They didn’t know what in the world to do. 


For the Snayle declared ’twas too cold and damp, 
For a lady to live in a grewsome swamp; 

While her lover replied that a hole in a log, 

Was no possible place for a Phrisky Phrog. 


“Come down, come down, my beautiful Snayle! 
With your helegant horns and your tremulous tail; 
Come down to my bower in the blossoming bog, 
And be happy with me,” said the Phrisky Phrog. 


“Come up, come up, to my home so sweet, 
Where there’s plenty to drink and the same to eat; 
Come up where the cabbages bloom in the vale, 
And be happy with me,” said the Sylvan Snayle. 


But he wouldn’t come, and she wouldn’t go, 
And so they could never be married, you know; 
Though they loved each other so fond and true, 
They didn’t know what in the world to do. 


COs ciistsccoccvicess James Buckham.......0...e00008 Christian Advocate 
Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, baby, my sweet, 
Pink little fingers and pink little feet, 
Soft is your pillow, your cradle is white— 
Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, baby, good night! 


Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye, sleep and grow strong; 
Life is a journey, the pathway is long: 

Soon must the baby feet up and away— 

Rest, little pilgrim, O! rest while you may. 


Drop the white curtains with fringes of brown. 
This is the way into dim Slumbertown. 
Six misty bridges that melt as we pass, 
And street after street that is waving with grass. 





Rock-a-bye, hush-a-bye—baby is gone, 
‘Wandering far till the peep of the dawn. 
Soft every footstep that passes the sill! 
Smile and be dumb when the cradle hangs still! 
BR B60 LIE GI... ccccdvvccvesccccscccescerecesceses Harper's ound Table 


Just one more kiss for good-night, mamma, 
Just one more kiss for good night; 

And then you may go to my dear papa, 
And—yes—you may put out the light; 

For I'll promise you truly I won't be afraid, 
As I was last night; you'll see, 

*Cause I’m going to be papa’s brave little maid, 
As he told me I ought to be. 


But the shadows won’t seem so dark, mamma, 
lf you'll kiss me a little bit more; 
And you know I can listen, and hear where you are, 
If you only won't shut the door. 
For ii I can hear you talking, I think 
It will make me so sleepy, maybe 
That I'll go to sleep just as quick as a wink, 
And forget to—to cry like a baby. 


You needn't be laughing, my mamma dear, 
While you're hugging me up so tight; 

You think I am trying to keep you here, 
You, and—I guess—the light. 

Please kiss me good-night once more, mamma; 
I could surely my promise keep, 

If you'd only stay with me just as you are, 
And kiss me till—I go to sleep. 


Pe I TIO, vi cocccccecseseasdiessconssened San Francisco Examiner 


Ten little children standing in a line, 
“F-u-l-y, fully,” then there were nine. 

Nine puzzled faces, fearful of their fate, 
“C-i-l-l-y, silly,” then there were eight. 

Eight pairs of blue eyes, bright as stars of heaven, 
“B-u-s-s-y, busy,” then there were seven. 

Seven grave heads, shaking in an awful fix, 
“L-a-i-d-y, lady,” then there were six. 

Six eager darlings, determined each to strive, 
“D-u-t-i-e, duty,” then there were five. 

Five hearts so anxious beating more and more, 
“S-c-o-l-l-a-r, scolar,” then there were four. 

Four mouths like rosebuds on a red rose tree, 
“M-e-r-y, merry,” then there were but three. 
Three pairs of pink ears listening keen and true, 
“OQ-n-l-e-y, only,” then there were two. 

Two sturdy laddies, ready both to run, 
“T-u-r-k-y, turkey,” then there was but one. 
One head of yellow hair, bright in the sun, 
“H-e-r-o, hero,” the spelling match was won. 


FE cedactiaeasowden Rate Gyan ChrRG....ccccscccccteecs Boston Budget 
“To-morrow is a holiday!” 
Cries John with shouts of laughter; 
And all the other children shout 
As they come trooping after. 
“What will you do?” inquires mamma, 
“What kind of celebration 
Will best express your sentiments 
On such a grand occasion? ” 


“Why, we shall do, just what it says, 
The name, you know, that’s given!” 

Mamma looked puzzled, and the boy, 
To desperation driven 

By her obtuseness, sternly cries, 
“Well! I would give a dollar! 

I s’posed you knew that hollerdays 

Were made for boys to holler.” 





SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








A little girl four years old, after hearing the 
story of the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, 
and being much touched by it, asked: “‘Wasn’t it 
selfish of God to save his own little boy and no- 
body else’s?”’ 

The boy came into the house weeping, and 
his mother was naturally solicitous. ‘What’s the 
matter, Tommy?” she asked. “The boy across the 
street hit me,” he replied. “Oh, well, I wouldn’t 
cry for that,” she returned. “Show that you can 
be a little man. “I ain’t crying for that,” he re- 
torted. “Then what are you crying for?” “He ran 
into the house before I could get at him.” 

“Oh, do look at that dear little lamb!” said 
Frances, on seeing a young lamb for the first time 
in her life. “Isn’t it pretty?’ asked mamma. “Yes; 
and it is so natural, too. It squeaks just like a toy- 
lamb, and has the same sort of wool on its back.” 
Teacher—Fritz, tell me the name of the 
animal who furnishes us with hams? “The 
butcher.” 

Little Ellen (pointing to a baby who has a 
colored wet nurse)—Just look, mamma! That 
baby is drinking chocolate! 

Nurse—Johnnie, the stork has just brought 
you a little baby. Wouldn’t you like to see your 
little brother? Johnnie—Naw, but I'd like to see 
the stork. 

“What is an average?” asked the teacher. 
The class seemed to be posed, but a little girl held 
out her hand eagerly: “Please, it’s what a hen 
lays her eggs on.”” Bewilderment followed, but the 
mite was justified by the lesson book, in which was 
written: “The hen lays two hundred eggs a yéar 
on an average.” 

Visitor—Does mamma give you anything 
for being a good boy? Tommy—No; she gives it 
to me when [I ain’t. 

Mother (angrily)—Ethel, if you don’t sit still 
I’ll punish you. Why can’t you be patient? 
Ethel—’Cause I ’spects it’s just as hard for me to 
be patient, mamma, as it is for you. 

“Are you in pain, my little man?” asked the 
kind old gentleman. “No,” answered the boy. 
“The pain’s in me.” 

Dolly, discovering a crock-mark on her 
hand, exclaimed: ‘When I touched the stove lid, 
I knew it was black; but I didn’t know it was 
contagious.” 

Aunt—Well, Bobby, what do you want to 
be when you grow up? Bobby (suffering from 
parental discipline)—An orphan. 

“Where was Magna Charta signed?” asked 
a teacher in the South of London Board School. 
“Please, sir, at the bottom.” 

Teacher (to a boy in his class)—John, cor- 
rect the following sentence: It are very cold. 
John (as he wipes the perspiration from his fore- 
head)—It are thundering hot. 

“Well, Davie, did you enjoy your visit to 
the museum?” “Yes,mamma.” “Do you remem- 
ber any of the nice things you saw?” “Oh, yes, I 















































* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


“And can you tell me 
“Yes; most of them were 


remember lots of them.” 
what they were called?” 
called ‘Do not touch.’ ” 
A certain five-year-old boy who, in his ear- 
liest trousers, could only thrust his hands through 
his belt for want of pockets, had his heart rejoiced 
at last with a pair of trousers which had real pock- 
ets in them. His first act was to come down to a 
male relative with his hands stuck proudly in these 
pockets and to exclaim: “Look! I’ve got pockets 
with floors in ’em!” 

“Paw! Say, paw,” little Johnny began. 
“Now what do you want?’ asked his suffering 
father, with the emphasis on the “now.” “Will my 
hair fall off when it’s ripe, like yours?” 

Teacher—I want each of you to make a sen- 
tence, using the word “delight” in it. Small Boy 
(colored)—De wind come in de winder an’ blowed 
out de light. 

“T saw your mother going to the neighbors’ 
as I crossed the street. When will she be home?” 
asked the lady caller. “She said she’d be back 
just’s soon as you left,” answered truthful Jimmie. 


Mrs. Cakebread was entertaining some ladies 
at a select little five o’clock tea, and Bobby, who 
had been exceptionally well-behaved, was in high 
feather. “Ma,” he said, as cake was being handed 
around, “may I have some tongue, please?” 
“There isn’t any tongue, Bobby.” “That’s funny,” 
commented Bobby. “I heard pa say there would be 
lots of it.” 

A little girl went visiting one day, and after 
a time was given the album of family photographs 
to look at. She turned the leaves over carefully, 
and pretty soon closed the book. “Well, dear,” 
asked the hostess, “did you look at the album?” 
“Oh, yes,” answered the little maid, brightly; “and 
we've got one ’zactly like it, only the pictures are 
prettier.” 

A little boy had been naughty at dinner, and 
had been sent away from the table just as his favor- 
ite dessert—cabinet pudding with butter and sugar 
sauce—was being served. About nine o’clock that 
evening, when the other children had gone to bed 
and his parents were alone in the sitting-room, a 
tear-stained little face and a white-robed figure ap- 
peared at the door. “Mamma,” it said, bravely, be- 
tween sobs, “you told me never to go to sleep when 
anything wrong had been done until it was all fixed 
up right, so I came down to tell you that—that— 
that—I—forgive you and papa for what you did to 
me at the dinner-table.” 

—“Johnny, | findthree mistakes onthe first page 

of your letter,” said a mother to her nine-year-old 
son one day. “You have spelled ‘until’ with two 
l’s, ‘very’ with two r’s, and left out the word 
‘brother’ in the last line.” “I don’t call that three 
mistakes, mamma,” replied the boy, calmly, “I call 
it two mistakes and one forget.” 
A little girl on Long Island offered a rather 
remarkable prayer a few nights ago when she said, 
“T do thank Thee, God, for all my blessings, and 
I’ll do as much for you some time.” 
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I OE vikwruceusesevsinncn’ DPE io oik vckicarsaccwssses To-Day 

It was given to me; I don’t know exactly why. 
I christened it the Child, took it into the country 
with me, and lodged it in a parrot’s cage. As we 
traveled down | bought it monkey-nuts, bread and 
milk, and paper bags of biscuits; and we occupied 
a carriage reserved for ladies. From time to time 
ladies tried to get in, but I stood at the door, and 
mentioned that the carriage was full; and most 
women are credulous. I sat in one corner, think- 
ing of my future responsibilities, and reading The 
Descent of Man. My companion sat upon the op- 
posite hat-rack. We were alone. There was no 
sound but the dull throb of the engine and the 
crackle as I turned a page. Nothing occurred; he 
remained sitting upon the hat-rack. In fact, noth- 
ing of interest chanced during the entire journey. 

I am simply recalling my impressions of the Child. 
He was most wonderful. His charm of manner, 
purely original; his way of staring defiantly at you 
while doing things he knew were disapproved of, 
his smile of delight after having accomplished a 
forbidden feat, and his casual saunter afterwards, 
fascinated me. Doubtless I was wrong. The family 
objected to him from the very beginning. As I 
mentioned, I lodged him in a parrot’s cage, the door 
of which I never learned to secure urmly. I would 
try a new way every day, but he would sit always 
meditating upon my method of fastening, and think- 
ing out an equally good method of unfastening. He 
would develop his plan invariably just before I came 
down to breakfast, having thought of it since day- 
break. Then his day would begin. As I descended 
the stairs he would leave the cage, swing himself 
lightly on to the table, first of all drink as much 
milk as he wished, then walk leisurely up to the 
jam-pot, remove the lid, roll it off the table with a 
fascinating expression, and dip his warm hands into 
the cool jam. He had no love for jam; he rarely ate 
it, but it amused him to hold it tightly in his hands, 
and watch it fall in round drops upon the table- 
cloth. By this time I had usnally reached the table. 
Then he would carelessly stroll between the cups 
and saucers, suddenly remembering something, 
would smile charmingly on me, slide on the table, 
aided considerably by the jam, climb slowly up the 
window curtains, and begin, absorbed, to look for 
something he had left on the top ledge. After a 
time, I left off trying to keep him in a cage. He 
would sleep there only at night, and I let him spend 
his days in the garden. Occasionally, when he was 
sulky, he would lose himself, in order to worry me. 
He would go and hide in a large cabbage field near 
the house, only for the satisfaction of making me 
look for him. On one occasion I remember staying 
up all night for him. He sat upon the top of the 
house, and refused to come to bed. It was a warm 
night; he had realized this, and, in the moonlight, 
he spent his time in throwing pieces of mortar at 
me from the roof. After a time this amusement 
palled, and, the moon darkening for a moment, he 
took that opportunity to disappear. Thinking that 
I had seen the last of him, I spent the whole night 
wandering round the house, trying to climb on to 





the roof, and wondering whether an advertisement 
would be of any use. At six o’clock in the morning, 
I went into the house, my nerves completely shat- 
tered, to pine for him in solitude. I found him 
asleep on my bed, having descended by the chim- 
ney. We had an aquarium. The Child’s favorite 
occupation, though one which I never allowed, was 
to sit by it and catch the fish. He never hurt them. 
He would catch them very gently, try to look down 
their throats, examine them critically, and then put 
them back carefully into the water. He never kept 
them out too long, and never forgot to put them 
back again. He was very good-natured. He didn’t 
care to eat fish; he was only thoughtful, and won- 
dered at their hollowness. He preferred ginger- 
bread, bananas, and black coffee, made thick by 
sugar. He would drink black coffee in the evening, 
not that he liked it better then, but that was the only 
time when he could get it. He would come into the 
drawing-room and drink it, and, being musical, 
would listen critically while I played upon the ’cello. 
The family said that this did not show his love for 
music; but the family had never learned to play. 
The Child did not stay with me for long. He 
had to be given to the Zodlogical Gardens, where 
his varied expressions were lost, and his passion for 
jam forgotten. One morning, when all the servants 
had given warning, the family came to the conclu- 
sion that he must go. I remember the domestics 
were interviewed in the dining-room; they all spoke 
of him as “that ‘ere animal,” and seemed unreason- 
ably excited. “That ’ere animal” amused himself 
by passively ignoring them, dipping his fingers into 
the aquarium, and making impressions upon the 
window-pane. The cook was interviewed first. She 
was conventional, and had been annoyed by the 
Child in many ways—ways that I cannot recollect. 
He had also forgotten them. I think the cook said 
something about his having, eaten, unnecessarily, 
things that he had found, turned on unexpected 
taps, lost his self-control, and so forth. All these 
things I believed, regretted and excused. In spite 
of the family’s decision, the servants left, and the 
Child remained. But only for a time. Unfortu- 
nately, there was a studio in the house, a place kept 
absolutely sacred, where even the Child forgot him- 
self, and would sit quietly. He would sit there for 
hours watching, while the family painted. All would 
have been well if, from sheer force of example, he 
had not taken to painting. I explained this. I said 
that if there had been no studio, it would never have 
occurred to him to paint. But this made matters no 
better. The dear Child did his very best to make 
himself agreeable. He would spend all his time in 
the studio; he would collect tubes of paint for the 
artist, and secretly squeeze out the color anywhere, 
on the boards or curtains, where he thought it 
would please. Then, when the studio was empty, 
he would come back again and meditate before the 
damp canvas, touching it lovingly with long fingers, 
and giving it that softness and level of tone which I 
felt it so needed. I explained my views, but eventu- 
ally, over a portrait considered a success, there was 
a disagreement, and, shortly afterwards, the Child 




























































was obliged to leave. His conception of the portrait 
had been different, his effects broader. He had not 
seen it in the same light; that was all. 





How the Birds Hold Court.....George Ethelbert Walsh....Qur Animal Friends 

In a ramble along the edge of the Palisades, 
where bird-life is all that a naturalist could desire, 
one meets with quiet adventures sufficient to satisfy 
the most restless. About five miles north of this 
place is a broad open field reaching back half a mile 
from the Hudson River. This field is a famous 
place for crows. On stormy days they fly up here 
and seek shelter behind the rocks and trees. To- 
wards night thousands of them congregate in the 
field, which is their home. Early in the morning 
their cawing can be heard half a mile away. Here 
the birds hold their courts of oyer and terminer, 
and dispense justice according to their notions of 
right and wrong. A few days ago an offender 
against the crow tribe was brought before this court 
and sentence duly passed upon the unfortunate 
bird. What the offence of the criminal was can 
only be conjectured, but the proceedings of the trial 
were conducted in the noisiest manner possible. 
Every member of the court seemed anxious to 
speak at once, and the cawing was deafening. Even 
the sentinel on a neighboring rock became so in- 
terested in the proceedings that he failed to see the 
stealthy approach of a stranger. The crows were 
assembled around a barren rock on which stood the 
criminal and a large black crow, who seemed to be 
the leader of the flock. The criminal hung his head 
and fluttered his wings occasionally as if anxious 
to escape. 

After half an hour’s wild cawing, the decision of 
the court was apparently made, for suddenly there 
was a wild commotion, and the whole flock pounced 
upon the criminal and killed him. Then, as if satis- 
fied with their proceedings, they returned to their 
various duties, or gathered in small groups, to talk 
over the results of the trial. Suddenly the sentinel 
gave a warning cry, and the flock took wing with a 
loud flutter and clatter. 

Another time a hardened criminal was apparently 
being tried by the court, when proceedings were in- 
terrupted by the offender stealing a march upon his 
accusers. When the cawing was at its height, the 
accused bird suddenly jumped into the air, and flew 
away towards the Hudson River as fast as his wings 
could carry him. A dozen pursuers started after 
him, but he had a good start, and was still far in the 
lead when he passed out of view. The sparrows also 
hold criminal trials and punish offenders against 
their own tribe. They rarely kill a criminal out- 
right, but they inflict such severe punishment that 
the offender is not likely to repeat the crime. 
These birds are as noisy and quarrelsome as the 
crows, and court proceedings are conducted in a 
manner that would distract any human judge. 
When the offender is found guilty, a certain num- 
ber of the flock are detailed to inflict the punish- 
ment, which they usually do by falling upon the 
poor bird and pecking him severely. After losing 
most of his feathers, he is admitted back into the 
flock on probation. So long as the absence of the 
feathers mark him as a criminal, he is in disgrace, 
and his society is not particularly cultivated. 
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Featherless sparrows may be seen hovering on the 
outskirts of many flocks. Occasionally other acci- 
dents may have caused the loss of the feathers, but 
usually the bird is one that has been punished for 
some offence. 

A severe sentence was recently passed upon a 
sparrow by a flock of bluebirds. A bird-box for 
martins and bluebirds is erected on a pole a short 
distance from Fort Lee, and every season a pair of 
bluebirds takes possession of it. This year the same 
couple built their nest in the box, and the female 
laid one tiny egg. To celebrate the event, she hop- 
ped out of the box, and took a turn or two around 
the field. When she returned, a sparrow was in the 
box, quietly setting upon the egg. The bluebird 
remonstrated at such outrageous proceedings, and 
tried to persuade the intruder to leave. Then she 
became angry and pecked savagely at the sparrow, 
but the sparrow had the advantage, as the box pro- 
tected it on every side, and the whole was only large 
enough to admit one at a time. A flock of angry 
bluebirds responded to the call of the distressed 
mother, and a council of war was apparently held. 
Two or three of the bluebirds stationed themselves 
at the entrance to the box and closely guarded the 
sparrow. The others flew away to a neighboring 
mud hole, but soon returned, carrying their bills full 
of stiff, muddy clay. One by one they deposited 
their load at the hole and began to plaster it up, 
working rapidly, and bringing straw and small twigs 
to work into the mud and stiffen it. The sparrow 
did not realize the meaning of all this fuss until the 
hole was nearly closed up. Then it began to flutter 
around and struggle vainly to escape from its 
prison; but the sentinels pecked at it and drove it 
back, until the hole was completely covered up, and 
the sparrow’s doom was sealed. 

The offences which deserve punishment among 
the birds differ according to the species. Some are 
born pilferers, and robbery is looked upon by them 
as legitimate; but most of our song-birds respect the 
rights of property. Martins will punish any mem- 
ber of their tribe that steals the nest of another, or 
in any way interferes with a breeding pair. The 
bluebirds are very orderly, and punish any outcast 
that makes discord. They, too, seem to have crim- 
inal trials, and they punish an offender by severely 
pecking at him and driving him from the flock. The 
robin is the most domestic of birds, but the cuckoo 
frequently causes discord in the robin family by 
laying her eggs in the robin’s nest, and leaving the 
foster-mother to bring forth her young. The young 
cuckoos grow much faster than the robins and soon 
crowd out the youngsters who have the right to the 
nest. The robins look with sorrow and wonder at 
the creatures they have brought forth. The female 
bird hangs her head in shame, while the male in- 
variably deserts her after one such misfortune. 

A story is told of a robin that severely punished 
the female because a young cuckoo was hatched out 
in the nest. Evidently he was not only disappointed, 
but conviriced that his mate had deceived him. At 
any rate, he fell upon her and nearly killed her be- 
fore she escaped. Then returning to the nest, the 
angry parent killed the young cuckoo and threw the 
body from the tree. 

More curious than even this is the story of a pair 
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of hawks that built their nest in the woods just off 
the Palisades. Ina short time four large eggs were 
deposited in it. To see what the hawks would do, 
the eggs were taken out and four hen’s eggs were 
put in their place. The mother hawk continued to 
sit upon the nest as before, and in due course of 
time four little chicks were hatched out. The male 
bird brought food for them, but at the sight of the 
fuzzy little heads, he dropped the dinner and gazed 
at them in silence. Then, turning away in appa- 
rent disappointment, he flew off and disappeared in 
the distance, but soon returned, accompanied by 
several other hawks. The innocent mother was sit- 
ting upon her nest, but the hawks pounced upon 
her and soon killed her. Then, as if to put a sum- 
mary end to the disgrace that had befallen his fam- 
ily, the large male hawk deliberately gobbled up the 
little chickens. 

Owls have a habit of devouring their young if 
captured, evidently preferring to kill the little ones 
rather than permit them to suffer in captivity. 
Sometimes they are a little premature in eating up 
their young, and this crime seems to be one worthy 
of death. Not long ago a female owl was impris- 
oned in the hollow trunk of a tree, by the breaking 
of a branch overhead. She had a nest in the hollow. 
with four young ones in it, and the branch fell di- 
rectly across the opening, so that she could not 
escape. In frenzy at her imprisonment, she de- 

‘voured her young, and beat her head against the 
branch, in vain endeavors to escape. Several owls 
congregated around the tree, looking solemnly and 
wisely at the imprisoned bird. At first the male 
bird irought food to the nest, but apparently he 
soon discovered the cannibalism of his mate. Then 
a trial was held, and it was decided that, inasmuch 
as the owl had committed murder, the penalty 
should be death. There was no worse death to be 
inflicted than that of starvation, and, after consider- 
able commotion and hooting, the owls flew away, 
leaving the prisoner to her fate. 





Reason in a Mouse......... Charles Josiah Adams......... Forest and Stream 


Both man and the lower animals are instinctive in 
their actions. They are both also rational in their 
actions. Some time ago I published an account of 
how two rats stole eggs. One of them lay on its 
back and held the egg with its paws on its breast 
and abdomen, while the other dragged it by the tail 
to, and into, their hole. I vouch for the accuracy 
of this observation, which is not the less to be ac- 
cepted because La Fontaine records a similar action 
by rats 200 years ago. I refer to this observation 
here only that I may tell a mouse story, which I 
hope may go as widely over the world as did the rat 
story. It was told me by a lady, who began with an 
appreciative laugh at my rat story, which she had 
read somewhere. She said that she kept some food 
~in an old-fashioned washstand in her room. The 
mice got at the food. She wondered how. She 
could find no hole through which a mouse could 
possibly get into the compartment in which the 
food was kept. But the mystery was ex- 
plained. The narrator sat one day alone in the 
room painting. A little mouse came from some- 
where. It approached the stand. The compart- 
ment which contained the food was closed by fold- 
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ing doors—to one of which was attached a cleat to 
cover the crack between the two. Not being at all 
afraid of the mouse—which evidences her to be a 
woman of exceptionally firm mind—the lady kept 
on painting with an eye on the intruder to see what 
it would do. It evidently knew where the food was 
—through the sense of smell no doubt, though some 
other mouse might have informed it. It sat upon 
its haunches and looked up. The bottom of the 
doors was considerably above it, for the stand was 
raised some three inches from the floor by feet. It 
seemed to deliberate. Then it made a leap, and 
struck the doors at the bottom at the place of their 
touching on the cleat, at the very point where a 
blow would be most likely to jar them open. This 
action was repeated three times. The last time one 
little paw went back of the cleat, which had been 
jarred out somewhat, and the other succeeded in 
catching so as to support the mouse’s body. The 
result? The door was pulled and pushed open as 
rationally as a human hand could have done it. The 
lady could not allow her food to be spoiled, of 
course. The mouse was scared away, but the lady 
must have regretted the necessity of preventing its 
enjoying what it had come at by procedure as cer- 
tainly rational as was ever human procedure. 


er Kansas City Times 
A farmer and his son living near Jefferson City, 
Mo., were recently fishing in the Moreau river. 
They were standing on the trunk of a big sycamore 
tree that had fallen out over the stream and was 
partly submerged in the water, when a peculiar 
bumping noise that came from the inside of the log 
attracted their attention, and they began to investi- 
gate. They supposed at first that there was some 
sort of a wild animal in the hollow of the log, and 
on cutting it open were astounded to find that it 
was a sixty-five pound catfish. The fish had evi- 
dently made a trip into the hollow log during high 
water and did not attempt to get out until after the 
freshet had gone down, and then was stranded, as 
there was not sufficient water in the log to permit 
his exit. It was a blue channel cat and furnished 
choice steaks for the farmer’s table for a week. 





The Emotions of a Goat 

A reader of Current Literature sends the follow- 
ing for original insertion: While walking the streets 
of our city some years since, my attention was at- 
tracted by a loud barking and then by the sight of an 
immense Newfoundland dog which had attacked a 
very large goat. The goat stood strictly and warily 
on the defensive and was evidently alarmed, though 
he bravely kept his ground until the dog, remem- 
bering some other engagement, suddenly de- 
parted. No sooner had he started than a little whif- 
fet of a dog that had been watching the scene with 
great interest from the other side of the street, 
dashed furiously across and, to the full extent of his 
ability, emulated the example of the Newfoundland. 
The goat surveyed him for an instant, then de- 
liberately turning his back, vigorously butted an 
adjacent awning pole with an expression of great 
disgust. I did not hear what Mark Twain calls 
“biblical language,” but no doubt the valiant war- 
rior would have used it had he been capable. 





The Culture of RoseS,...........cccecececes Compiled for Current Literature 
In Shakespeare’s drama, Juliet asks: 


“What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


That is true, no doubt; but the majority of people 
would doubt it; for the rose has been associated 
with beauty and sweet perfume so long that even 
the very name calls up before the senses these char- 
acteristics of the flower. Thanks to the care be- 
stowed on the cultivation, selection and hybridiza- 
tion of this favorite flower, “the last-rose of sum- 
mer” has been replaced by such a profuse second 
bloom, that the roses in a well-kept American gar- 
den rival the far-famed roses of Paestum, which not 
only blossomed in spring, but filled the air of that 
Sybaritic city with delicious perfume in autumn. 
Mrs. C. B. M’Donough, of Iowa, tells us in How to 
Grow Flowers, how she manages her bed of roses 
in a climate very different from that which is found 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

“To my mind there is nothing else in the floral 
world that can compare with a bed of ever-bloom- 
ing roses in autumn. From the middle of Septem- 
ber until November they are at the height of their 
glory. It is then that they attain their largest size 
and greatest perfection of form. The colors are so 
intensified that the blushes become an indescribably 
beautiful shade of pink; the pinks almost red, the 
reds crimson and the crimsons almost black. 

“Of course they must be protected from frost, but 
they richly repay the little trouble necessary to do 
this. On the approach of frost I fence mine in with 
boards; I make this fence tight and two feet high. 
Across the top I lay a few narrow pieces to support 
a covering of horse blankets and old pieces of car- 
pet, which I put over them at night. These so- 
called tender roses are far more hardy than most 
people seem to think, and with the slight protection 
described above they can be kept blooming till the 
ground begins to freeze. The old-time and trouble- 
some practice of removing them to the cellar on the 
approach of winter is a thing of the past, as they 
may be covered and left out. They bloom much 
better the next year if left undisturbed. When freez- 
ing weather comes in earnest I strip the bushes of 
leaves, buds and blossoms, and lay them down as 
close to the ground as possible and cover with soil 
to the depth of about six inches; over this I put a 
covering of leaves, a foot or more, and cover with 
boards to keep them from being blown away. This 
covering of soil and leaves is placed inside the board 
fence described above. Outside this fence is banked 
up to the top with horse manure. 

“Those who have denied themselves the pleasure 
of a bed of these choicest of all flowers, for fear of 
losing them in winter, may invest without fear of 
loss by following these directions.” 

THE COLORS OF ROSES. 

The writer of the above passage speaks of 
“blushes,” and this reminds us of the legends which 
account for the change said to have taken place, 
“once upon a time,” in the color of the rose, from 
the primitive white to red. Many a Greek and 
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many a Latin poet sang of the story of Venus and 
Adonis; many an English lyric poet, from the days 
of quaint Herrick onwards, has essayed to attribute 
the blush to jealousy of one or other of the queens 
of beauty; but one of the sweetest poems on the 
subject, perhaps, is one by Dr. John Carey: 


“As, erst, in Eden’s blissful bowers, 

Young Eve surveyed her countless flowers, 
An opening rose, of purest white, 

She marked, with eyes that beamed delight. 
Its leaves she kissed; and straight it drew, 
From Beauty’s lips, the vermeil hue..” 


The genus Rosa gives its name to one of the 
largest and most important natural orders of 
plants—the Rosacez. When we examine into our 
indebtedness to this order, divided into two sub- 
orders, the Almonds and the Rose Family proper, 
we find that it supplies us with such useful fruits as 
the almond, peach, nectarine, cherry, apricot, plum, 
apple, pear, quince, medlar, loquat, strawberry, 
raspberry and blackberry. In the whole order, it is 
said, there is no harmful plant, although the genera 
have been estimated at over seventy, and the species 
at over a thousand. In the genus Rosa, the number 
of recognized species depends pretty much on 
whether we are “splitters” or “lumpers.” The lat- 
ter have placed the number as low as thirty, while 
the former have expanded it to two hundred and 
fifty. We do not, of course, include the various 
forms generally found in gardens. These’ are varie- 
ties, and not species; and truly their number is 
“legion,” and is ever increasing. The most im- 
portant species are: Rosa gallica, a native of Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe; the cabbage, or Pro- 
vence, rose; the monthly, or China, rose; Rosa in- 
dica; the Banksia; the Macartney; the Damascene; 
the Japanese; Rosa rugosa; the dog-rose; the sweet- 
brier; the Scotch rose; and the Austrian brier. 


AS A HEDGE PLANT. 


The Damascene rose is the one which is so 
largely grown in Turkey, India, and other Eastern 
countries for the purpose of making the marvelous 
perfume called attar of roses. A hundred thousand 
flowers yield three drachms of the precious oil, 
which before the depreciation of the silver rupee in 
India was sold for a hundred times its own weight 
in silver coin. The Japanese rose has been intro- 
duced into Europe and America, and promises to 
be a very valuable addition to the garden. We read 
in Meehans’ Monthly that: 

“The London Journal of Horticulture notes that 
the Rosa rugosa makes one of the most beautiful 
of live fences or hedges. It refers to one in exist- 
ence on the grounds of the eminent nurserymen of 
Reading, of that country, the Suttons, who have 
portions of their nurseries divided by a hedge of 
this rose, which is 40 feet long and 4 feet high. It 
is spoken of as being, for seven months in the year, 
a mantle of beautiful foliage, and, although useful 
as a hedge plant, it will permit of immense numbers 
of flowers being cut for indoor decoration. It seeds 
freely. The large, scarlet hips (as the fruit of the 
rose is called) form a grand ornament in the fall. 
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“The rose, even in a wild state, exhibits re- 
markable tendency to variation; and there are 
few genera which offer more temptation to 
the botanist to multiply species. Under the 
hand of man in cultivation, innumerable varieties 
have been produced, some remaining favorites for 
years, others passing out of fashion almost as soon 
as they appear. A glance at the catlogue of some 
famous rose-grower will astonish any one not ac- 
quainted with rose-growing by the length of lists 
of names, historical, poetical, political, and senti- 
mental, which are given to the triumphs of the gar- 
deners’ skill. It is impossible to tell accurately 
when or how the types of our present garden roses 
originated, but we can make shrewd guesses as to 
their parentage. The Bourbon roses were probably 
a cross between Rosa gallica and the cabbage rose. 
The “hybrid perpetuals,” with their immense variety 
of shape, perfume and color, are the offspring of 
Rosa indica and either Rosa gallica or the cabbage 
rose. The tea roses, or Noisettes, are supposed to 
have resulted from selected varieties of Rosa 
indica.” 

Few pleasures can compare with rose-gardening, 
for both the senses and the intellect are charmed by 
the results and the possibilities. It is no wonder, 
then, that this branch of horticulture has its devotees 
in every rank of life, from the owner of a scanty 
flower patch in front of his cottage to the wealthy 
possessor of the most magnificent garden. Any one 
may be fortunate enough to rear a new beauty by 
careful work and selection, watching his favorites 
with loving interest. The moss-rose is but a sport of 
the old-fashioned cabbage, or Provence rose, al- 
though a beautiful legend has ascribed its mossy 
fringe to an angel’s gift. Some one, long ago for- 
gotten, if indeed ever known to fame, saw the first 
moss-covered bud; and by selection perpertuated a 
form dear to all lovers of roses. As another in- 
stance, De Varigny tells us that a bush of the white 
Mabel Morrison variety was noticed to be carrying 
a pink flower. The branch bearing the pink one 
was grafted on another bush and maintained its 
special character, yielding always pink roses. It 
has long been the object of some rose growers to 
produce striped flowers, but with scanty success. 
We quote again from Meehan’s Monthly: 

PECULIAR ROSES. 

“Roses with striped petals have appeared from 
time to time, and are popular; but they have a 
fashion of losing the stripe after awhile, and be- 
coming self-colored. But a race has been intro- 
duced, in the Old World, which seems to have its 
individual members have the stripes in what the 
ladies call fast colors. La Semaine Horticole thus 
describes some of these novelties. ‘Panachée de 
Bourdeaux and Coquette Bordelaise. These superb 
roses were obtained by accidental dimorphism from 
the rose Madame Georges Desse, a variation of 
Paul Neyron. They were introduced by M. C. D. 
Duprat, and have foliage dimensions and the ap- 
pearance identical with Paul Neyron, only being 
more vigorous. The color of Panachée de Bour- 


deaux is a bright pink, streaked by a velvety red 
and white. Coquette Bordelaise is a bright carmine 
pink, bearing a spot in the centre of its petals like 
some camelia flowers. 
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For many years the taste has been for those 
double flowers which the rose has such a strong 
tendency to produce at the expense of the stamens. 
The question whether these are more beautiful than 
the single form is entirely one of zsthetics; but 
many persons are undoubtedly in favor of the wild 
form. Certainly, the Tudor rose, the national flower 
of England, the rose of the architect, the wood- 
carver, the sculptor and the ancient illuminators, 
are all single. Lately there has been developed a 
taste for the cultivation of single roses in the form 
of that eglantine, or sweetbrier, of the poets, of 
which Arviragus, when speaking of the disguised 
Imogen, so touchingly says: 

“The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweetened not thy breath.” 


In the Woman’s World, George Torrey Drennan 
writes upon this: F 

“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush has interested the 
world and prepared a way for the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of Lord Penzance’s sweetbriers. Undisputed 
precedence, the wide world over, has been conceded 
the rose, but prominent in all its forms though it be, 
the brier roses now are pre-eminent. The interest 
of professional and amateur rosarians is concen- 
trated upon them. The rose is truly queen of flow- 
ers. It represents the Rosacez, which is the ‘no- 
blesse oblige’ class of botany. The epitome of 
beauty, fragrance and refined enjoyment of every 
sense of perception, it is withal, the royal flower 
that confers the name upon the class that is distin- 
guished by the entire absence of poisonous (or even 
of toxic) properties. Botanists assert that where 
the stamens are attached to the calyx, as in the beau- 
tiful Rosacez class, there are no poisonous flowers, 
nor noxious fruits or berries. The orange, apple, 
pear and pomegranate are representatives of the 
delicious and wholesome fruits that abound in this 
distinguished class.” 

Mr. Drennan is in error here. A list of the prin- 
cipal fruits afforded by the Natural Order Rosacez 
is given above, but the orange and pomegranate are 
not included. The orange belongs to the Auran- 
tie, formerly looked upon as a natural order by 
themselves, but now appended to the Rutacez, rep- 
resented in our gardens by the powerfully scented 
rue. The pomegranate was placed by Lindley 
among the myrtles, but later botanists have allied 
it with the Lythracez, or loosestrifes. Still, the 
roses and their allies offer a very generous assort- 
ment of fruits to man. Mr. Drennan proceeds: 

“The flora is extensive. The sepals and the petals 
of the rose are equal in number, and the stamens 
attached to the receptacle are plainly in view, in 
roses of single form. The brier roses are single, 
therefore easy of analysis and a delight to botanists. 


THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

“The bonnie brier bush of most recent fame first 
claims attention. Of gentle lineage and noble birth, 
the Scottish Ayrshire rose worthily adorns Ian 
Maclaren’s strong, chaste, poetic and deeply relig- 
ious story of life in the most picturesque glen of all 
Scotland. This idyllic gem of literature and the 
Ayrshire brier rose that has been so distinguished 
are alike immortal—‘not born to die.’ Rosa sem- 
pervirens, of which genus (species?) the Ayrshire 
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rose of Scotland is the hardiest and comeliest speci- 
men, has pure white blooms, shining green foliage 
and thorny branches of strong climbing habit. The 
best authority on the ‘Roses of the Old World’ says: 
‘The Ayrshire and Dundeé roses have many claims 
upon our grateful admiration. With shining leaves 
and pretty clusters of pure white flowers, they cover, 
as with a veil of charity, the waste places of the 
earth. They delight to prove the sturdy qualities 
of vegetation on a cold and barren soil, crags, snow- 
drifts and unprotected moor londs.’ Ps 
The eglantine, or sweetbrier, Rosa rubiginosa, 
kindred to the now famous Ayrshire brier rose, 
antedates every other in existence. Indigenous to 
the soil of England, it has been a sweet and beauti- 
ful feature of the hedges and highways since history 
emerged from the mists of tradition; since England 
had a literature the sweetbrier (eglantine of the 
French) in its silky pink petals and gleaming disk 
of gold, formed of the clustered stamens, embel- 
lished the pages of vellum. Before the arts of print- 
ing and lithography were known, the monks and 
cloistered scholars who ‘wrote, studied, and made 
pictures of plants, adorned their works with the 
blooms and artistic brier branches of the eglantine. 
And all along the line it has been the flower of 
flowers of romance and poetry. Titania’s bower was 
of “musk rose, woodbine and eglantine.””’ The Lady 
of the Lake, sweet Ellen Douglas, in her sylvan 
rambles, delighted in the “wild rose, eglantine and 
broom.” She softly trod the heather where 
“All twinkling with the dewdrop’s sheen, 
The sweetbriar fell in streamers green.” 


It has ever been a rose of marked individuality, 
defying the skill of hybridizers. The only rose in 
the world with fragrant foliage and the only one of 
the entire genus rosarians had no power to change. 
The leaves of Rosa rubiginosa are provided with 
russet glands, on the under side, that secrete the 
aromatic oil that imparts the charming peculiarity 
of perfume. None other of nearly the hundred wild 
roses nor the thousands of highly improved sorts 
have sweet-scented foliage. The essence of perfume 
in all other roses is in the petals of bud and bloom, 
and until quite recent years there was but one sweet- 
brier or Eglantine. The best-directed efforts of ad- 
vanced rosarians in hybridization were futile in the 
endeavor to transmit the perfume to the foliage of 
new roses. This is all changed now. 

A WONDERFUL NEW FLOWER. 

The initial that is to change the history of the 
rose is in the hands of Lord Penzance. Probably 
he has “builded better than he knew” in that his 
name is before the world, there to remain, with the 
unique and beautifully marked new strain of roses 
that constitutes the great floral acquisition of the 
century. Lord Penzance’s sweetbriers combine 
the simple and lovely, yet very decided, individual- 
ity of the eglantine with the hardy Austrian, Gal- 
lica and Ayrshire briers, infusing the exquisite 
fragrance of the leaf into the life current of the 
newly-created varieties. These are all hardy and 


free in growth and florescence, varied in colors,” 


and some of them more beautiful than the distin- 


guished parent. 
Lord Penzance first exhibited them in 1895, and 
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the two beds at Kew, that were filled with.them were 
the sensation of the season. They are eglantines, 
with every outward sign and symbol of thin, silky 
petals, golden anthers, and sweet-scented leafage, 
but, withal, improved to wondrous and varied tints 
that, fronr bridal white and faint blush, deepen to 
brilliant red. With the happiest possible conceit, 
he has added the last exquisite touch and tone—the 
very quintessence—in naming them for the heroines 
of the Waverly novels. He has spanned with a 
bridge of roses the prosaic world of to-day and the 
heaven of youthful delight, when with Rebecca, 
Rowena, Amy Robsart, Flora McIvor, Brenda and 
Minna Troil, we climbed the heights and revelled in 
the land of dreams created by the magic of Scott’s 
matchless portrayal of beauty and heroism. 

Flora McIvor stands prominent for perfect beauty 
and exquisite sweetness. Hardy, fair and free in 
bloom-production, it is the worthy type of the 
chivalrous but tender and loyal sister of the brave, 
ill-fated Fergus. In color, bridal white and rose 
tint. Meg Merrilies is a revelation, bold and de- 
fiant, in gorgeous red, yet quite sweet-scented, and 
every whit a lovely rose, of true eglantine type. 
Amy Robsart is a dream in delicate pink. The silky 
blooms wreathe the fragrant brier branches in pink- 
tinted showers, so light and airy it seems a breath 
might set them floating on the air. Rose Brad- 
wardine, Julia Mannering, Anne of Géierstein, 
Brenda, and among the introductions of 1896, 
Minna (completing the beauteous sisterhood of the 
Pirate), furnish fascinating varieties. With coquet- 
tish caprice Brenda and Minna blend, with pure 
white, the very loveliest shades of light pink and 
clear rose. Jeanie Deans and Lucy Bertram are 
more brilliant than them all, the colors approaching 
scarlet. Every one of Lord Penzance’s sweetbriers 
wears the inscription or vignette of fragrant foliage 
and blooms of light silky texture. 

Probably no achievement of floriculture has cre- 
ated such a sensation as this hybridization of the 
sweetbrier, since the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert 
succeeded in obtaining hybrids of some of the 
Amaryllidace, notably of Crinum and Hippeastrum, 
and petunias. The process is one which requires 
great skill, care and patience, as well as adequate 
appliances. It means that a flower is fertilized with 
the pollen of another of a totally different species. 
For instance, the sweetbrier flower is fertilized with 
pollen from the Austrian brier. Precautions have 
to be taken against self-fertilization and the visits 
of insects which may have been feeding on other 
flowers of the same species. The stamens, therefore, 
have to be removed, and even the corolla some- 
times, and the flower placed under some protection. 
Skill and conveniences, however, cannot always in- 
sure the production of fertile seeds. The causes of 
sterility are still matters for discussion and investi- 
gation; but there is a probability that they are con- 
nected with the degree of differentiation between 
the species experimented with. 

We may distinctly trace the intense interest taken 
in such processes as that which has given us the 
new brier-roses to the influence of those discussions 
on the origin of species which have stirred the world 
for the last forty years. Science not only adds to 


our knowldege, but it ministers to our pleasures. 
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Scenery in the Theater... cccvevcsevecescvccrscccrvovercees Hartford Courant 

A writer in a contemporary indulges in a time- 
worn plaint about the undue attention to scenery 
on the modern stage. The argument, often made 
and sometimes by capable students, is that the over- 
richness of scenic effects and the wealth of detail 
tend to belittle the acting and to take the mind of 
the spectator away from the play and the players. 
In the “good old days” (which upon analysis gen- 
erally resolve themselves into bad old days), when 
there was no attempt at elaboration of scenery, the 
acting had its full value and the actor secured his 
effect of illusion upon the pure merit of his work, 
with no adventitious aids. 

This sounds plausible enough, but is more or less 
specious. The modern theatre strives to depict life 
as it is in all it phases, external and internal. As 
part of this attempt we get the scenic triumphs of 
the day, which, when properly subordinated to the 
action (as they are in serious dramas and in almost 
all plays outside spectacular pieces) are simply one 
element of realism—the reproduction of the appear- 
ance of things as they are in real life. In the earlier 
history of the theater gross violations of truth in 
costume and scenery were tolerated because the 
sense of art was less developed; that is the whole 
story. With a higher evolution of theatric art comes 
a more faithful representation of the scenes in which 
the action is supposed to take place. A modern 
audience asked to view a serious play staged as in 
the past, would be so struck with the incongruities 
that tragedy would become farce and laughter be 
substituted for tears. Occasionally it may happen, 
especially in the revival of historical pieces, like the 
plays of Shakespere, that too much emphasis upon 
detail or a vulgaraccentuationof magnificencein the 
ensemble, may make the action of secondary in- 
terest or importance. But this is usually the case 
only when the play itself lacks dramatic power. 
And where one play is injured in this way, a dozen 
would be ruined by a return to the naive scenic con- 
ditions which flourished aforetime. Some hint of 
this is afforded now when a star is surrounded by 
poor sticks for a supporting company and the 
scenery is meager and insufficient. If there is any 
one thing the present-day audience demands it is 
verisimilitude—truth to life in the speech, looks and 
dress of the actors, and in the stage setting. This 
plea for less elaborate scenery seems to us to be a 
scholarly vagary and to ask for a return to more 
primitive dramatic conditions. You might as well 
ask the modern novelist to give us the stilted 
dialogue and absurdly impossible love scenes popu- 
lar in fiction prior to the birth of the analytic novel. 
A play to-day that really has any dramatic preten- 
sions must seem a real piece of life, and one of the 
ways of making it real is to have appropriate 
scenery. 


A Eulogy of Street Ballads............. Rupert Hughes.........0006+ Godey’s 

I would rather have written I Want You, Mah 
Honey than Beethoven’s Twentieth Sonata. I 
would rather have written Dixie than Chopin’s 
Seventh Prélude. I would rather have written 


Annie Rooney than the Fourth Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana; The Belle of Av’noo A than Wag- 
ner’s Albumblatt in C for the piano; Ben Bolt 
(the music, not the words—not the words!) than 
Schubert’s second Impromptu; The Man That 
Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo than Bach’s Pré- 
lude in G major for the “well-tempered clavichord.” 
“If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

In music, more than any other art, it is generally 
forgotten that a work is not necessarily trash be- 
cause it has obvious flaws, any more than a work 
is necessarily good because it is polished and cor- 
rect. Otherwise well-cut Rhine stones and beaten 
brass would be preferred to uncut diamonds and 
gold nuggets. The presumption—if people must 
presume to presume—is very proper that the work 
done by an educated and careful artist will be supe- 
rior to anything thrown off by an uncultured mind. 
But this will not always hold. The writer of the 
street-ballad may be giving play to a great native 
ability that circumstances have kept from study. 
The correct writer may be only displaying bookish- 
ness. Art is not information, but inspiration. The 
great masters of music have been men of great culti- 
vation, it is true, though they have all been accused 
of gross ignorance. Handel said Gluck knew no 
more counterpoint than a pig. Handel himself is at- 
tacked by a camp of criticism hostile to all his claims 
to greatness. It has been said that Schubert usually 
goes on where he should have stopped, and stops 
where he should have gone on. Brahms has been 
accused of writing childishly. And everyone knows 
the reception Wagner had. Even Bach—it has 
been said by learned men that Bach never wrote a 
correct fugue! Considering these things, one 
should be merciful to the harmonic awkwardnesses 
of genius that has not been able to attend at any 
school but Nature’s—and only spasmodically at 
that. 

It is hard for the learned to separate the work 
from its author. Of course personality has every- 
thing to do with the artistic quality of a work, but 
the personality should be geen in the work, not in 
the author’s reputation. If Sousa’s Washington 
Post march had Schubert’s or Wagner’s name on 
it, would it have any more right to set the blood to 
keeping time? If Haydn’s little song, My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair, had no name on it, would 
it have less right to acceptance as a flawless gem? 
The forgery of a great name on a poor work ought 
not to enhance it. But everybody knows that it 
does—till the forgery is discovered. Take an old 
and anonymous bit of ribald verse that was once 
howled out by drunken minstrels to a table full of 
feudal gluttons, let Bishop Percy put it in his 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry and it be- 
comes straightway a fascinating thing, though it 
may or may not be of equal merit with those ballad- 
sheets hawked on the Bowery by raucous chapmen 
of our own day. Many of them surely are no better 
than the story of the woman who “may have seen 
better days, though by the wayside she fell’; the 
edifying mishaps of McGinty, who had a scientific 
but painful habit of going to the bottom of things; 


































































the romance that happened “After the Ball,” in 
which the lover goes to get his sweetheart a glass 
of water and returns to find her in the arms of that 
demon who causes all lovers’ troubles, “Another.” 
Everyone remembers the sublime line “Down fell 
the glass—broken, that’s all,’ and the lover who 
leaves the place only to learn in after years that 
Another was only the long-lost brother of his sweet- 
heart. Put these alongside of some of the poorer 
ballads of England and the cheaper vaudevilies of 
France and they will"be found no worse. Nothing 
could be. This, again, is not to imply comparison 
with the better ancient work. Ifa street-ballad only 
gets the name of “folk-music,” it is saved. That 
word is a grant of aristocracy. If every writer of a 
street-ballad should put on his trash the magic 
words “Im Volkston,’”’ he would be accepted among 
the best. The greatest composers have enjoyed 
writing in this vein and have been at their happiest 
in it. Schumann never wrote more deliciously than 
his little Wenn ich friih in den Garten geh! 

Not only do individual composers affect a folk- 
tone now and then, but they build great symphonies 
upon the melodies of popular composers. Indeed, 
upon the melodies and the mannerisms of unknown 
balladists national schools of composition are built. 
Dvorak and others would have the whole United 
States find a distinction for its music in the musical 
compositions of negro slaves. If native ability were 
ever aloof from the influence of musical culture, it 
was that of these negroes living in vast ignorance 
and complete degradation. Yet if there were ever 
melodies with the distinction of individuality about 
them, they are here. No folk-music is more beauti- 
ful, more quaint than that of our own plantations. 
Some of the songs are bits of wonderful art, like 
Go Down, Moses, Ride on, King Jesus, 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and I’m Troubled 
in My Mind, and The New Bully, which Miss 
May Irwin has saved from obscurity into fame. 
Then there are the negro minstrel songs written 
by whites in a free adaptation of negro mannerisms, 
songs like those by the composer of The Suwanee 
River. Now if street-ballads are worth founding 
national schools on after they are mellowed by age, 
they are worth watching while they are new. It is 
pedantic to leave these things to the populace to 
decide. Anyone with a true and spontaneous in- 
terest in music will love music of all sorts and enjoy 
it wherever it is found and under whatever aus- 
pices. ° 
The three things needful in the music of a street- 
ballad, as well as in the idea of its words, are catchi- 
ness, catchiness, and catchiness. If it has these 
qualities and has good luck, it may be excused for 
reminiscence and cheapness and bad art. The 
catchiness of a song is not often felt immediately. 
The publishers count on a test period of several 
months before the tune is dinned into the public 
ear and set running through the public head. So 
important is it that the introduction of a popular 
song be secured under good auspices, that all sorts 
of bait are held out to popular singers. They may 


have the authorship ascribed to them; they may be 
paid a royalty on all sales; or they may be hooked 


by having their pictures printed on the cover with 
ae 





the legend “Sung with great success by 
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consequence popular singers grow coy and too 
highly appreciative of their own value. Being much 
sought after by publishers and deluged by the 
manuscripts of hopeful composers, they are likely 
to grow to think themselves superior to the humble 
music writer. But without him their occupation 
would soon be gone. 

The more serious composers of music are wont 
to take great credit to themselves for resisting the 
temptation to grow rich suddenly by writing trashy 
songs. But on many grounds, and taking a whole 
life into consideration, the man that writes accord- 
ing to his best ideals is almost sure to make more 
money in the long run than the writer of popular 
songs. The makers of street-ballads, even when 
they succeed, do not succeed for long. A royalty 
of over a thousand dollars on any song is vouch- 
safed to almost none, in spite of fabulous tales to 
the contrary. Some of the most taking songs have 
been sold for a few dollars, and even the makers of 
hundreds of dollars on royalties rarely write in a 
whole lifetime more than four or five songs that 
pay the expenses of publication. 

But, after all is said and sung, a good street-ballad 
is a mighty good thing, and the man that preferred 
writing a nation’s songs to making its laws knew 
whereof he spoke. Because a thing has only a 
transitory value it is not necessarily worthless. Life 
would be very dismal without its butterflies, its fad- 
ing sunsets, and its ephemerids of all sorts. Hap- 
piness, like folly, must be shot while it flies, and 
the man that cannot whistle and enjoy a good 
catchy tune while it is in its heyday, is made of dis- 
mally poor stuff. 

Street-ballads are the slang words of music. 
Some of them last only a few weeks, yet brighten 
life while they last. Others are gathered into the 
immortal treasures of common speech and song. 

The real test of the value of any work of art is 
its popularity. Not its popularity at any one time 
or with any one class, but the grand total of its ad- 
mirers through the ages. Very few of the tons of 
street-ballads every year gain any attention at all; 
fewer hold the public favor over a few months; al- 
most none keep it for years. Those golden few that 
live for generations must be rated along with the 
greatest and the best. 





The Art of Seeing Color.......... William 8. Horton,........ Art Interchange 

It is not my purpose to enter into a dissertation 
on the theory and science of color, but rather to 
venture a few remarks, and I trust, practical sug- 
gestions upon color as an influence in every-day life 
and upon its possibilities as a means of expression 
in painting, a subject as full of interest to the lay- 
man as to the painter, for is not almost the first 
sense developed in a child that of beauty? and the 
component parts of beauty are color and form. It 
is true that there are men and women whose organs 
of vision are so defective that they possess little or 
no appreciation of color. I call to mind one of our 
cleverest illustrators, who cannot tell one color from 
another and yet he is all alive to line and form. 
There is even a case on record of a man who saw 
grass scarlet; but in such cases as these a color 
sense is a physical impossibility, therefore it is with 
others that we have to deal, and with the student 
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who, if he is in the hope of becoming a colorist, 
must™possess a vision at least somewhere near 
normal. 

Before going too much into the theoretical let us 
realize something of the importance and possibili- 
ties of cdlor and its subtle influence upon the senses. 
This influence is felt in the color about us in our 
houses. If we happen to find ourselves in a room 
furnished in harmonious reds we experience an 
emotion of warmth and cheerfulness, while the same 
room with certain blues, unrelieved by touches of 
complementary color, suggests a feeling of cold- 
ness and depression. Again, certain schemes of 
green suggest quiet and repose. I have a green 
room in mind, where I always had an impression 
of being out under the trees, and with a certain ar- 
rangement of harmonious yellows we might suggest 
the very buoyancy and hopefulness of a morning in 
spring; on the other hand how many a splendidly 
fitted drawing-room is ruined hopelessly in effect 
by inharmonious colors in hangings, carpets and 
other details, such as furniture, rugs and porce- 
lains. 

In the religions of the world color has always 
played an important part; in fact, some of the most 
splendid textiles in existence are treasured in the 
sacristies of the Roman church, whose popes and 
prelates were nearly all lovers of the beautiful, and 
who, realizing the value of color in its effects upon 
the senses, ordained certain laws for its use in 
church ceremonial and pageantry which are never 
transgressed. The shedding of the blood is sym- 
bolized by the use of red; violet is used almost ex- 
clusively in the Lenten season, succeeded by white, 
the emblem of purity, at Easter, and so on through 
all the changing seasons. Green is worn by the 
faithful worshippers of Mohammed, while yellow is 
the sacred color of the Celestials. In Bernhardt’s 
superb production of Izeyl, where the color is ar- 
ranged by the painter, Rochegrosse, there is one 
dominant note that expresses all of the dead mys- 
teries of forgotten centuries of Buddha worship. 
This color climax begins in the great jeweled lotus 
worn upon the breast of the courtesan Izeyl, and 
ends in the strange pink lotus carried in the hands 
of the mourning Hindoo women to the tomb. 

We are also unconsciously affected by certain 
color usages that have grown to be traditional. 
Fancy Hamlet in red and yellow; we might as well 
deck the king’s fool in violet and black and expect 
him to make us laugh; we should only end by think- 
ing him pathetic. Indeed, Shakespeare, among the 
poets, appreciated fully the value of color, and was 
also peculiarly sensitive to its effects, as when 
Ophelia says, “I would have given you some violets, 
but they all withered when my poor father died.” 
Here is beauty by association of the most exquisite 
nature. 

The violet, a flower of natural beauty expressing 
sympathy for this touching calamity. The imagina- 
tion pictures the whole of the idea through color. 
Shakespeare seems to have been possessed with a 
peculiar aversion to yellow, as in “Merry Wives,” 
he speaks of “a little wee face with a little yellow 
beard, a Cain colored beard,” and in “Twelfth 
Night,” “with green and yellow melanchoiy she sat 
like patience on a monument,” and again in the 


same play occurs the line, “He will come to her in 
yellow stockings and ‘tis a color she abhors,” while 
in “Much Ado About Nothing” Beatrice describes 
Claudia as “civil as an orange and something of 
that jealous complexion.” But what an apprecia- 
tion of the changing tones of red when Phebe the 
shepherdess says of Rosalind, “There was a pretty 
redness in his lip; a little riper and more lusty red 
than that mixed in his cheek; ‘twas just the differ- 
ence betwixt the constant red and mingled damask.” 
Of all the Oriental nations the Japanese possess the 
most intense and almost insatiable love of color, 
which enters into every detail of their civil and re- 
ligious life, and in their naive and childlike enjoy- 
ment of nature lies the secret charm of Japanese art. 
In the spring the entire population flock to the 
country for the feast of the pink and white cherry 
blossom; then comes the féte of the purple wistaria, 
and in the autumn the glorious chrysanthemum, 
and the Japanese is once more prostrate in his color 
worship. For centuries their temples and adjoining 
storehouses, under the control of the priesthood, 
were enriched and filled to overflowing by armies 
of skilled workers, living on a mere pittance and 
devoting years of patience to the fashioning of some 
works of art, in metal, silk or porcelain, for the 
pleasure of some priest or shogun. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, in his delightful book called Japonica, alludes 
to some of the Japanese color laws as to flowers. 
“Among colors, red, purple, pink and variegated 
colors are male, and blue, yellow and white are 
female. Colors which do not harmonize are sepa- 
rated by green leaves or white flowers. Among 
leaf colors a rich deep green ranks first. For these 
consummate flower artists the colors have also rank 
and sex, apart from botanical science. In most 
cases the white flower of every species takes highest 
rank, but there are exceptions to this rule. Among 
the chrysanthemums the yellow ranks first, of peach 
blossoms, the pale pink; of the iris, the purple; of 
the camellia, red, and so on. In the kaurei-no-hana, 
or wedding decorations, red is regarded as male 
and white as female. The iris is said to be of 
princely dignity, but must not be employed at wed- 
dings, because of its purple color.” From these 
laws and customs of the antipodes, let us come a 
little nearer home, for our own North American 
Indian loves color, and takes supreme delight in 
decking himself. I shall never forget a little ex- 
perience during a camping trip in North Dakota. 
It was the morning of the Fourth of July. We had 
pitched our tent a little distance from the tepees of 
the Indians, and were aroused by an incessant beat- 
ing of drums and Ki-yi-zi-yi that accompanies the 
Sioux dances. I had taken along a liberal supply 
of colors, and on learning from a half-breed scout 
that some war paint would be acceptable, I found 
an old sardine can and squeezed upon it some ver- 
milion, chrome, zinobre green and blue, and hast- 
ened to present myself and can at the tent of the 
chief, who received me with a grunt of satisfaction. 
A couple of his sons at once began to decorate 
themselves with many colored streaks by the aid 
of a bit of broken mirror, and then the can was 
passed outside, and in a twinkling almost every one 
in the tribe—and there were some two hundred of 
them—bore evidence of having dabbled in oils. 
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[Selections from a remarkably interesting book, A Key 
to the Orient, by Mrs. Clapham Pennington (J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons, New York). It takes a most unusually op- 
timistic view of oriental institutions and an iconoclastic 
view of the missionaries, both based, it is claimed, on an 
intimate acquaintance with the home life of the people 
described. The book also includes an exposition of the 
Oriental religions. ] 
THE STATE OF WOMAN. 

The lives of most oriental women are, if monot- 
onous and dull according to our ideas, peaceful and 
happy according to their own, and absolutely devoid 
of most of the little worries and struggles which 
bring us wrinkles and gray hairs before our time. 
To begin with, as the salvation of women depends 
on their being mothers, or at least endeavoring to 
fulfil their destiny, all girls are given in marriage as 
soon as they have reached the marriageable age, 
which varies with them according to latitude, from 
eleven or twelve to seventeen or eighteen. These 
marriages, which we regard as deplorable because 
the bride and bridegroom cannot know each other 
beforehand, and meet for the first time on their 
wedding night, are in reality quite as happy and as 
successful as our own. 

HOME LIFE. 

The most beautiful thing in the oriental life is 
that the oriental husband looks for and finds his 
pleasures at home. There are no clubs in the 
Orient, no bar-rooms or saloons, and men cannot 
flirt with other men’s wives, to the neglect of their 
own. There are not‘even operas or theatres. The 
outside world is the place for business, for educa- 
tion, diplomacy, law, and war; but the pleasures of 
life are all at home. 

An oriental friend of mine once said to me, “With 
us a friend must marry; how else can he spend his 
evenings if he has no home?” And he expressed the 
situation perfectly. The oriental, be he of high or 
low degree, returns to his house in the afternoon, re- 
tires to his harem, and there spends the remainder 
of the day with his wife and the other women of 
his family, playing with his children and enjoying 
his home. If he be a rich man and the possessor 
of female slaves, they sing and dance before him 
and the ladies of the family, and add to the general 
amusement, according to their accomplishments. 

POLYGAMY RARE. 

My own experience of oriental life has been en- 
tirely in Egypt and Turkey. I have seen the inside 
of many homes in these two countries, from the 
palaces of the Pashas to the mud huts of the fella- 
heen, but never anywhere have I found more than 
one wife. Lady Montagu, who saw Turkey in its 
glory, makes the same assertion that “though the 
men are allowed four wives by their religion, it is a 
luxury in which they do not indulge themselves.” 
Still there are instances of a plurality of wives in 
both these countries, and I am told that in Arabia 
and Persia it is still the general custom. Perhaps 
it is true, but I can only say that being a student of 
oriental literature myself, I have very seldom found 
the story, of no matter what age or country, in 
which more than one wife appeared, and the most 








casual reader must have observed the same thing in 
the Arabian Nights. 

My Turkish friends tell me that nowadays a man 
who likes variety in his marital relations takes his 
wives in succession, instead of all at once, divorcing 
one and marrying another, but only having one at 
atime. This, they say, is less expensive and more 
agreeable; but in the days of their grandfathers, they 
add, the old customs were still adhered to and every 
great and rich man kept a large harem. I know in- 
deed one noble Turkish family whose paternal 
grandfather had six wives, four at a time, and whose 
maternal grandfather had a hundred and fifty wo- 
men in his harem. But the answer to the question 
is here: both these grandfathers were governors of 
provinces and Pashas of the first degree, and their 
revenues enabled them to keep up establishments 
which the general decrease in the wealth of the 
Turkish Empire will not permit to-day. 

LOVE AFFAIRS AND FLIRTATIONS. 

No man is allowed to follow or even stare at a 
woman on the street, and yet human nature is the 
same here as elsewhere; where there is a will there 
is a way, and a friend of mine, a young Turkish 
Bey, has explained to me how love-matches are 
made even here. The Turkish ladies are very fond 
of making picnics, which they do by going in their 
caiques in spring to “the sweet waters of Europe,” 
an ideally beautiful stream at the head of the Golden 
Horn, and in summer to a smaller but equally beau- 
tiful and winding stream which flows into the Bos- 
phorus, *“the sweet waters of Asia.” Arrived at 
these places, which are assuredly two of the most 
beautiful spots in the world, the ladies sit together 
on one side of the stream, and the gentlemen on the 
other. They listen to open-air concerts, and regale 
themselves on coffee and sweets, and watch the gyp- 
sies dance. All very innocent apparently, but once 
in their caiques again on the serpentine curves of 
the little river, the boats pass close to each other, 
and (the words are the Bey’s, not my own) “the 
youths and maidens who have taken each other’s 
fancy across the stream make signs to each other.” 
Then seemingly without intention the lover follows 
the lady’s boat, trying to learn from some one to 
whom belong the rowers, or where she will land. 
Perhaps his own oarsmen will recognize their fel- 
lows, and know in whose service they are, or it may 
take many afternoons of such meetings to unravel 
the mystery. But once known, unless indeed the 
lady be already married, the case becomes a simple 
one. The young man sends his mother, or some 
other female relative, to see the young lady’s 
mother, and propose for her, and then, if the affair 
can be arranged, which generally happens, the mar- 
riage takes place, and is as much of a love-match in 
its way as any of ours. 

EDUCATION 

The education of oriental women has always been 
very simple. They are taught embroidery and 
music, and, if they have any voices, to sing, and 
sometimes to read the Koran. Dancing is an art 
much cultivated, but never taught to ladies, only 
to slaves; and the daughter of Herodias is the only 
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oriental lady on record who ever danced. The ad- 
vanced party, on the contrary, import French 
“bonnes” and governesses for their daughters, and 
have them taught to play on the piano, instead of on 
the oldtime lute. The young ladies seem to learn 
French easily, and do so gladly in order to read 
French novels, having few books of their own, and 
the days of wandering story-tellers, who formerly 
added so much to their amusement, being, in 
Turkey at least, almost past. 


COMFORT. 

Fatima (the wife of Mahmoud, a dragoman) was 
as pretty a little creature as I have ever seen, and 
did not look older than a girl of thirteen looks in 
America. She was very bright and gay, constantly 
looked at Mahmoud, and laughed and seemed per- 
fectly happy. 

Her costume would have been a surprise to any 
one who did not know the East, and who remem- 
bered that her husband earned but six shillings a 
day. Her dress was ruby-red silk, and her veil of 
red-and-green silk gauze, a massive gold necklace 
like a row of medallions hung round her neck, and 
four heavy gold earrings hung two in each ear. Im- 
mense silver bracelets clasped her wrists, and her 
fingers were loaded with rings. A woman of her 
position in America would have been dressed in 
cotton, and immersed in household work; but work 
was evidently unknown to Fatima. I asked Mah- 
moud how she spent her time. 

“Oh,” he said, “she sits here and talks to my 
female relatives, and her mother comes to see her 


every morning and every evening.” 

I asked him if she never went out. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “sometimes at night with my 
mother or sister, but not to her father’s house; she 
will not go there till we have been married twelve 


months. She stays always here because she is so 
young, and that she may get accustomed to my 
family, but when twelve months are out, she will 
go home and stay a few days with her father and 
mother. And before she goes, I must give her a 
present that she go away content; and before she 
returns, they must give her one that she come back 
happy.” 
JEWELRY AT A WEDDING. 

The slaves wore dresses as rich as the ladies, but 
their necklaces, bracelets, and earrings were in most 
cases only of gold, while the ladies, one and ail, 
fairly glittered with diamonds. The jewels indeed 
were surprising. Every lady wore a diamond neck- 
lace, and most of them long diamond earrings, 
diamond bracelets, diamond chatelaines, and medal- 
lions of diamonds holding their husbands’ pictures 
pinned over their hearts. Some of the ladies wore 
Turkish turbans under which jewels glittered like 
stars through a mist. One had a number of dia- 
mond humming-birds nestling in her hair, but the 
majority wore diamond tiaras as large as the usual 
royal coronet. Some few of the slaves wore dia- 
monds also, and I began to realize that Egypt is 
still the richest country in the world. 


HAPPINESS OF THE SLAVES. 


Every lady sat with her own slave beside her, and 
I could not but remark that all the beauty was 
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among the slaves. The Egyptian ladies are, as I 
have said before, not beautiful. But the Abyssin- 
ians, although as dark as our mulattoes, are a very 
handsome race. In Africa one entirely loses the 
idea that brown or even black skins meaii negro 
blood. The Abyssinians have very noble features, 
and hair like waved black silk; and the Soudanese, 
though almost black, are the most beautiful and 
graceful creatures I have ever seen. There were 
also a number of Circassian women present, easily 
told by their pink-and-white complexions, and their 
golden or auburn hair. These might have been 
beautiful, but that they were all blacked so heavily 
around their eyes that they seemed to be wearing 
spectacles, and that their natural eyebrows were 
shaved and replaced by streaks of black paint half 
an inch broad. 

Slavery in a Mohammedan country is no dis- 
grace, nor does it debar a man from any career. 
Young white slaves are sometimes brought up as 
husbands for their master’s ¢. -ehters, and inherit 
their share of his wealth. Sk. .s who show intel- 
ligence and talent are often freed by their masters, 
after being carefully educated, and obtain through 
their influence official and sometimes very impor- 
tant positions. Talent has always found its recogni- 
tion in the East, and, from the earliest times of 
Moslem history, slaves have risen to be generals, 
Pashas, governors of provinces, and even grand 
Viziers. 

A female slave is more for ornament than use; 
her work consists in waiting on the ladies of the 
master’s family, and keeping in order the apart- 
ments of the harem, all real work, such as cooking 
and washing, being done by the men. When one 
pays a visit in a harem, all the slaves are brought in 
to serve the coffee and bon-bons, and remain stand- 
ing about the room, silent and graceful, dressed in 
satin and brocade, bright with gold and silver orna- 
ments, and sometimes glittering with jewels. They 
go out walking and driving with their mistresses, 
and are taken to weddings, which are almost the 
only entertainments in the East. An easy life com- 
pared with that of an English or American shop or 
factory girl, teacher, or sewing woman. And yet 
it is from this life that so many good people (ignor- 
ant and intolerant of all customs but their own) are 
so eager to rescue them—and for what? For what? 
—for since there is no work which women can do 
in the East, freedom to the slave means the choice 
between a life of shame and starvation on the 
streets. As one of many examples that may be given 
of the harm which is done by good people meddling 
in things they know nothing about, I will relate the 
following, which occurred in Egypt in the begin- 
ning of the English occupation, and which ‘I have 
from an English officer who took part in the affair. 
Information was received that five Abyssinian girls 
who had been ordered for the harem of a Pasha in 
Cairo were coming down the Nile in a “dahabiyeh,” 
and, in the language of Exeter Hall, a gun-boat was 
sent out to “rescue the unhappy girls from slavery,” 
which in their case was to mean a transition from 
the mud huts of Abyssinia and an almost savage 
existence, to the luxury and splendor of a Cairene 
Palace, and a life of silks and jewels, bon-bons and 
perfumes. The suspected boat soon appeared on 
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the river, and, when summoned, refused to halt, 
whereupon the gun-boat fired a shot through her 
bows. Brought to in this manner, she was boarded 
by the English, who found the girls below; but 
there were only four to rescue, for one had been 
killed by the English cannon-ball—her gift from 
the good antislavists. The other four girls were 
taken down to Cairo, and there set at liberty, turned 
loose in the streets, speaking nothing but their own 
language, knowing nothing but the life of their 
distant home, young, children in years, and beauti- 
ful, and free!—free to choose between starvation 
and a life of shame. 

A Mohammedan is responsible for every child 
that is born in his house. If, therefore, a slave has 
a child by her master, the child ranks equal with the 
children of the wife or wives. 

The Sultan never marries. All the women in the 
royal harem are slaves—Circassians, Persians, 
Greeks, and negresses. Every woman who be- 
comes a mother is called a Sultana, and her chil- 
dren are the Imperial Princes and Princesses. The 
real Queen is the Sultan’s mother, who takes prece- 
dence of every one else, and bears the title of Sul- 
tana Validé. This lady is as much a necessity in 
her way as the Sultan in his. Therefore, if the Com- 
mander of the Faithful have no mother of his own, 
he must adopt one, to give a head to his harem. 
When the present Sultan, Abdul Hamid, came 
to the throne, his own mother being dead, he 
adopted the mother of his predecessor, Abdul Aziz. 
A strange freak of fortune this! Through all the 
storms that shook the empire to its base, through 
the disasters of war, the murder of her son, the 
death or exile of his ministers, this woman alone 
has remained, is Sultana Validé still. Like all her 
predecessors, once a slave, now first lady of the 
Ottoman Empire! 


FUTILITY OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


Any one who knows anything of Islam knows 
(perhaps from the very fact that their religion is 
founded upon ours) that it is impossible to convert 
a Moslem to Christianity. The missionaries, be- 
ing generally men and women of intelligence, soon 
realize this for themselves, and devote themselves 
to other good works. 

I do not deny that there are nominal conversions 
from all these religions, and it is the names of these 
converts which are sent home in triumph by the 
less conscientious of the missionaries, to prove that 
they are earning their salaries. But these conver- 
sions are entirely due to interested motives on the 
part of the converts, and are no subject of congra- 
tulation to the missionaries, but rather one of shame, 
as being too often open to the imputation of bribery 
and corruption. This is principally the case in the 
British oriental possessions, where the subjects soon 
learn the lesson of hypocrisy from their masters. 
The missionary recommends the convert for some 
small official position, or it may be merely for some 
labor on government works, and the petition, which 
would be refused to the “heathen,” is always granted 
to the convert; and this is a notorious fact. Any 
one who knows the oriental character, knows that 
the religion of an oriental is so much part of 
himself that if he gives it up it is not to take 
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another in its place, but to give up all religion. 

Christ has commanded us to go and preach the 
Gospel to all men. The divine command must be 
obeyed, but let us stop for a moment and think 
what mistakes are being made and how they may be 
rectified. Max Miller says that the failure of the 
missionaries is owing to the fact that they are not 
satisfied to make Christians, they want to make 
English Christians. Mrs. Sheldon considers that 
the great stumbling block in the path is the fact that 
the missionaries, and Christians in general, do not 
practise what they preach. This is undoubtedly true 
to a great extent, and what is more, such a creed of 
“not deeds but words’ means more to people of 
other faiths than it does to us. 

Our religion is the highest and the most difficult 
to follow; more has been given to us and more will 
be asked in return. But we must admit that the 
believers in general in other religions live up to 
them better than we live up to ours. We have one 
commandment. “Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” What it is that they 
whom we call heathen hear oftenest in a Christian 
colony (so-called), that even the parrots learn from 
us first, an oath! A great Christian nation goes to 


_War with China to force upon her the opium trade— 


the opium trade, which means ruin and death to 
millions! Afterwards they send missionaries to 
convert them. Is it any wonder that they find it 
difficult to convince the Chinese that our religion 
is better than theirs? 

But more than all these things, the great cause 
of the missionaries’ failure is their want of unity. 
Sent by all denominations as they are, and at war 
with each other, they come before the heathen as 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Baptists, not as Christians. One teaches “free 
will,” another “predestination”; one “infant bap- 
tism,”’ another “immersion’’; one “damnation of the 
unbaptized,” another “eternal hope’; one “transub- 
stantiation,” a second “real presence,” and a third 
that the sacrament means nothing at all. All these 
points of doctrine are insisted upon as necessary to 
salvation, and the bewildered heathen are offered 
the unedifying spectacle of a church divided against 
itseli—a spectacle which hopelessly confuses the 
savage mind and inspires the learned and cultivated 
heathen with contempt for both us and our faith. 
Here again the Moslem missionaries have the ad- 
vantage of us. Come they from Morocco, Arabia, 
Persia, Turkistan, from no matter where, they come 
hand in hand. Each plants the crescent, and each 
teaches the same simple creed, “There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet.” 

More blood has been shed by Christians against 
each other, and in the name of Christ, than in all 
other religions that the world has ever seen. And 
even now, in this enlightened age, were not peace 
kept between them by the Moslem, the different 
sects would tear each other limb from limb around 
the Holy Sepulchre.. Saladin advised Richard 
Coeur de Lion to “Conquer the other half of his 
poor Island before he came to fight in Palestine.” 
And we would do better, before we set out to teach 
the heathen, to decide on our belief among our- 
selves. Christ has said, “On this rock I will build 


my Church,” not “my Churches.” 
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Nowadays every up-to-date sporting goods store 
has a department devoted to the sale of kites. This 
branch of business has developed within the last 
two years, and whereas the kite once played an un- 
important part in the trade, it has come to occupy a 
place that demands the attention of experts and the 
services of special salesmen. Two years ago Mr. 
Woglom and Mr. Eddy, the pioneer scientific kite 
flyers, sent kites to high altitudes, and succeeded in 
interesting the scientific world in their experiments. 
In Boston attention had been called to the possibili- 
ties of kite flying by the observers at the Blue Hill 
weather station, and the publicity given to the sub- 
ject by the newspapers throughout the country 
served as an excellent advertisement for kites. For 
many years every toy shop has kept kites in stock, 
but the modern kite flyer would laugh at such flimsy 
. affairs of paper, intended for the amusement of chil- 
dren. The most ambitious of them were gaudy af- 
fairs of colored paper, representing mythological 
figures and built with a desire to please the eye. 
None of them was intended to sail high or to sup- 
port in the air anything but itself, and on the books 
of the dealer they formed an inconsequential detail 
of the year’s business. They ranked as toys, and 
nothing else. 
Early this year a well-known dealer in sporting 
goods, who had read of the experiments made with 


kites at Blue Hill, decided to find out whether a full-: 


grown man could become interested in such play. 
He took his vacation early, and sent to-Blue Hill for 
a kite. He went to the seashore, intending to spend 
a week. He felt little interest in the matter at first, 
but before the week was over he had become enthu- 
siastic, and had bought half a dozen kites. He was 
away from his business for nearly a month, and 
when he returned it was only to make arrangements 
to go away again. He had become a kite fiend. As 
soon as the dealer in sporting goods found out how 
fascinating kite flying was he sent orders to the 
superintendent of his factory to clear a space in the 
shops for the manufacture of kites, and wrote to 
the inventor of the improved aeroplane, offering to 
pay him a good royalty for the right to make and 
sell kites after his pattern. The man who had made 
the kites hadn’t thought of the possibility of turning 
them to commercial advantage up to that time. As 
soon as he received the letter from the dealer in 
sporting goods, however, he sent a pattern to the 
Patent Office and took out a patent on his inven- 
tion. Then he wrote to the manufacturer of sport- 
ing goods, accepting his offer. The tradesman was 
a hustler, and he announced to all of his patrons 
that he had the greatest thing of the decade if it was 
worked properly. He bought copies of all the news- 
papers containing articles on kites and reprinted 
them in a circular, which he spread broadcast. He 
instructed a number of men in the art of kite flying 
and sent them around the country to introduce the 
new article. He went himself to a number of sum- 
mer resorts early in the season and interested his 
acquaintances in the matter. He arranged exhibi- 
tions in different parts of the country and made the 
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kite the most prominent article in his stock. His 
work soon began to bear fruit. Orders came from 
dealers for stocks of kites and letters of inquiry from 
men who had read or heard of the aeroplane, as it 
is called now. The manufacturer and dealer an- 
swered with the assurance that the inquirer was 
fortunate to be early, as there was such a demand 
for the kite that had his letter been a day later he 
must have gone without a favorable answer. It be- 
came necessary to enlarge the aeroplane department 
in the factory, and to work day and night to keep 
pace with the demand. The inventor and the manu- 
facturer began to rub their hands and congratulate 
themselves; and other inventors and manufacturers 
entered the field. 

The kites are made in a number of sizes, the 
smallest being about two feet high. The largest yet 
put on the market is eight feet high. They consist 
of a wooden frame, light but stiff, covered with 
linen bands so arranged that they will take wind 
with little effort on the part of the flyer. To sail the 
old-fashioned kite it was necessary for one person 
to hold it some feet above the ground while another 
ran violently against the wind with the string. To 
sail the modern kite all that is necessary is to lay it 
on the ground and pull gently at the string. The old- 
fashioned ones had tails which were invariably too 
heavy or too light; the modern ones have no tails. 
To adjust the big kites it was necessary to tie stones 
to the tails or to cut the tails off; when one flies an 
aeroplane he simply undoes a knot or slips a ring 
up the string a few inches. The old-fashioned paper 
machine is now laid away, a curious relic of the 
barbarous age of kiting, and its place is taken by a 
trim machine that shows its modernness in every 
joint and fold. 


My First Tarpon...... Hermione Murphy-Grimshaw.......8adminton Magazine 

At last, after six weeks of more or less patient 
waiting we saw our first “bona fide” tarpon! We 
had started one morning at four, and had taken the 
launch down to Crow Key, a charming group of 
island about fifteen miles below Punta Gorda [Gulf 
of Mexico]. We spent the morning paddling about 
and casting fruitlessly in every inviting-looking 
pool. The water was only from six inches to four 
feet deep, as the place we were fishing formed a sort 
of lake in between the islands, and we could see the 
movements and wake of every big fish. Suddenly 
we observed a considerable disturbance on the 
water. Maguire, our guide, jumped up and shouted 
excitedly, “There’s a tarpon!” reeled up, put on fresh 
bait, and cast over in the fish’s direction. The line 
whistled out, and after a few minutes of breathless 
watching we saw, sticking up more than a foot out 
of the water, a tail that was unmistakably that of a 
tarpon. He was in the act of picking up the bait, 


standing on his head to do it; in a moment the line 
began to run out, first slowly, then quicker and 
quicker every second, till at last the reel was posi- 
tively humming. By this time Maguire had the 
anchor up and we were well away after the fish. 
Our feelings may be better imagined than described 
at having actually got one on at last, after six whole 














weeks of waiting. My husband had insisted on my 
having the first blood. The tarpon had made six 
or seven splendid leaps before he settled down to his 
long rush. We flew after him: now I reeled up a 
yard or two of slack; now I held on with both 
thumbs pressed on the break till they were numb; 
then, as he had made another leap and lash, having 
nearly every yard of line run off (one fishes with 
about two hundred yards of line), I gradually 
worked him nearer and nearer the boat, and we 
could see what a splendid fish he was. At last we 
were in shallow water. Maguire leaped out, gaff 
in hand; the fish was lying on his side not two feet 
from the boat. Maguire, much excited at having 
got the first tarpon of the season, struck at him— 
and missed him clean! With a jerk and a rush the 
tarpon made off again into deep water, literally tow- 
ing the boat; the guide had only just time to 
scramble in. After another ten minutes, which tried 
my unaccustomed arms severely, we got him in 
again to almost the same. place, when suddenly I 
felt a horrible jerk, all strain ceased, and he was 
gone! Words failed us, and we gazed at each other 
in blank bewilderment. It really seemed incredible. 
When we had recovered sufficiently to examine the 
line, it looked as though it had been cut through, 
and we concluded that the guide must have snicked 
it with the gaff. It was a bitter blow after having 
practically killed the fish. We went home a very 
dejected party, and that was the first and last tarpon 
we saw while at Punta Gorda. 





Japanese Swordsmanship in San Francisco........ 6 ..0.e008 weeee 

My friend Kurowaza first told me about the 
Japanese fencing club, and in the same breath 
asked me to come to one of its meetings. The club 
numbers 150 regular members, and Kurowaza is 
the President. Unfortunately many of the fencers 
were out of town for the summer, but enough of 
them got together that morning to give one a fairly 
good impression of the game. The club has its 
headquarters in a little court just off O’Farrell 
street, in the Japanese quarter, and when I arrived 
some half-dozen swordmen were already on the spot 
and engaged in putting on their costumes or uni- 
forms, one hardly knows which to call them. It is 
picturesque enough, this fencing accoutrement of 
theirs, and the color of it is stunning, dull, stone 
blues and sombre reds and olive greens with ‘here 
and there a vivid wink of orange. The helmet is a 
cumbersome affair, quite unlike the wire mask of 
the European fencer. It is quilted over the top and 
sides of the head and the bars are of steel and as 
thick as a pencil. The breast-plate is of stout papier 
mache, lacquered to a fine glaze, while from beneath 
hangs a long skirt, the last garment you would sup- 
pose a fencer would elect to wear. 

The weapon is, of course, the sword, not the little 
wisp of steel of the foil or rapier, but a ponderous, 
hacking arrangement to be wielded in two hands, 
heavy enough, murderous enough, to cleave you a 
man to the chin if desired. This for the serious 
business of life—or death. For practice and sport 
a sham sword is made of withes of bamboo, bound 
together like a harlequin’s bat, or, if you prefer it, 
a lictor’s bundle of rods. Kurowaza was just call- 
ing time on a couple of contestants as I came up. 
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The court was cleared, leaving them a space some 
twenty feet square. It was different from any style 
of fence I have ever seen. The Japanese did not 
stand in a straight line, but danced about one an- 
other, shuffling and dodging, and stamping like 
challenging bucks, slovenly foot work I suppose a 
fencing master would call it, and ever and again 
they would shout hoarsely through their helmets. 
It was spectacular, but not very scientific; magnifi- 
cent, but not war. The only parries they employed 
were those in quarte and in sixte, and they never 
lunged. Sometimes even they were content to 
catch a blow on their arms or padded shoulders. 
It was the edge of the weapon that they relied upon, 
never the point, and any portion of the body was 
fair for a blow. They crouched to their work like : 
so many cats, and their quickness of attack and re- 
covery was feline as well in its rapidity. It was fine 
fighting while it lasted, for they never took or al- 
lowed a moment’s rest. Up and down, back and 
forth, give and take, whack, clatter and clash, it 
ought to have been swords, but, though it was only 
bamboo foils, it was exciting enough to be satis- 
factory. Boxing with clubs might be a good defini- 
tion of it, for there was the duck in it, the swing 
and the side step in it, and once when Nakamura 
brought in a tremendous staggering crash full on 
his adversary’s front the watching Japanese cheered 
as when the boxer lands a straight drive on the 
chin. The other dropped to his knee, and the sec- 
ond blow whined in the air over his head and swept 
from his helmet a little round knob of wood, whose 
significance I had not until then understood. But 
as the little wooden sphere filliped from the mask 
like a ball hot from the bat the cheer of the Japanese 
rose to a great shout, and the fencers dropped their 
weapons and pulled the helmets from their steam- 
ing faces. This was the great point in the bout, it 
appeared, to strike off the crest of the foe’s helmet, 
and Nakamura had done it as cleanly as though it 
had been shorn with a blade. This fence of the 
Japanese is fine-fighting, but you will look long be- 
fore you will find much delicacy in it. It is a com- 
bination of half a dozen encounters—boxing, fenc- 
ing, the single-stick, the broadsword and the bay- 
onet exercise, but it is picturesque certainly, and if 
the big two-handed sword of the Ronins were sub- 
stituted for the bundle of sticks, you can imagine it 
quite as thrilling as necessary. 


FPO ic vodscsepastcisupbosertesetases San Francisco Chronicle 


The Britis Government has recently prohibited 
a peculiar game called Barsa Ka Salta, which is 
popular in India. It consists in making bets on 
rainy days on the quantity of rain which will fall, 
and the method of playing it is thus described in an 
English journal: Upon the terrace or roofs of many 
houses in India there is a water tank provided with 
a water-pipe. Through this tube the water escapes 
if a certain amount of rain has fallen. The point of 
the game is to try and guess when a rainstorm is 
approaching, and at what time the rainwater in the 
tank will be so high that the waste water will begin 
to flow out of the discharge pipe. The natives de- 
voted themselves to the game with such passionate 
interest that frequent fights occurred, which in some 
cases have even taken the shape of actual riots. 





Ode to Autumn 


The Days That Are No More 


dim Bludso of the Prairie Belle 


TREASURE TROVE: OLD 


FAVORITES RECALLED 





John Keats 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers; 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music, too, 

While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


Alfred Tennyson 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under-world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are n® more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others: deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
Oh, death in life! the days that are no more. 


John Hay 


Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 
Because he don't live, you see; 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 

Whar have you been for the last three year, 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 

How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 


He weren't no saint—them engineers 
Is all pretty much alike— 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-hill, 
And another one here in Pike. 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row; 
But he never flunked and he never lied— 
I reckon he never knowed how. 


And this was all the religion he had— 
To treat his engine well; 

Never be passed on the river; 
To mind the pilot’s bell; 

And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire— 
A thousand times he swore 

He'd hold her nozzle agin’ the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore. 


All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last; 

The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 

And so she came tearin’ along that night— 
The oldest craft on the line— 

With a nigger squat on her safety valve, 
And her furnace crammed—rosin and pine. 


The fire burst out as she clared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night, 
And quick as a flash she turned and made 
For that willer bank on the right. 
There was runnin’ and cussin’, but Jim yelled out, 
Over all the infernal roar: 
‘T'll hold the nozzle agin’ the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore!” 


Through the hot black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you're born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestack fell; 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren't no saint, but at Jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim 

’Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty—a dead sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then; 

And Christ ain’t a-goin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


To Autumn 
O autumn, laden with fruit, and stained 
With the blood of the grape, pass not, but sit 
Beneath my shady roof; there thou mayst rest, 
And tune thy jolly voice to my fresh pipe; 
And all the daughters of the year shall dance. 
Sing now the lusty song of fruits and flowers. 


The narrow bud opens her beauties to 

The sun, and love runs in her thrilling veins; 
Blossoms hang round the brows of Morning, and 
Flourish down the bright cheek of modest Eve, 
Till clustering Summer breaks forth into singing, 
And feathered clouds strew flowers round her head. 


“The Spirits of the Air live on the smells 

Of fruit; and Joy, with furious light, roves round 
The gardens, or sits singing in the trees.” 

Thus sang the jolly Autumn as he sat; 

Then rose, girded himself, and o’er the bleak 
Hills fled from our sight; but left his golden load. 





William Blake 





OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 











Imitation Without Flattery—The habit of think- 
ing aloud was a peculiarity of one of the Earls 
of Dudley, and of this an amusing  anec- 
dote is told. Lord Dudley, being invited to the 
house of a friend, had ordered his carriage at an 
early hour, having some miles to travel before he 
could obtain his accustomed repose. To his great 
mortification, after repeated inquiries for Lord Dud- 
ley’s carriage, it had not arrived. One of the 
guests, seeing how much his lordship was discon- 
certed by the event, very politely offered him a seat 
in his carriage. ‘The gentleman in question had to 
pass his lordship’s house on his return home, and, 
though he was almost a stranger to Lord Dudley, 
the latter’s rank and position in the county were, of 
course, well known to him. Nevertheless, they had 
not been seated in the carriage more than twenty 
minutes when the peer, who had, up to that mo- 
ment, maintained a most perfect silence, observed, 
in a low, but distinctly audible tone of voice: “I’m 
very sorry I accepted his offer. I don’t know the 
man. Jt was civil, certainly; but the worst is, I 
suppose | must ask him to dinner.” He then re- 
lapsed into his iormer state of taciturnity, when, 
after a few minutes, the gentleman, pretending to 
be afflicted with the same failing, and, imitating his 
iordship’s tone, observed: “Perhaps he'll think I 
did it to make his acquaintance. Why, I would 
have done the same to any farmer on his estate. I 
hope he won’t think it necessary to ask me to din- 
ner, for I shan’t accept his invitation.” Lord Dud- 
ley listened to him with earnest interest, immediate- 
ly comprehended the joke which he himself had 
provoked, offered his hand with much hearty good- 
will to his companion, making every proper apol- 
ogy for his involuntary rudeness,and from that night 
the travellers became inseparable friends. 





“His Not to Reason Why.’—While in front of 
Petersburg General Butler received information 
that his favorite horse, Almond Eye, had been ac- 
cidentally killed by falling into a ravine. Upon the 
departure of his informant he ordered an Irish ser- 
vant to go and skin him. 

“What! Is Almond Eye dead, sorr?”’ asked Pat. 

“What’s that to you? Do as I bid you, and ask 
no questions.” 

Pat went about his business and in an hour or 
two returned. 

“Well, Pat, where have you been all this time?” 
sternly demanded the general. 

“Skinning the horse, yer honor.” 

“Does it take nearly two hours to perform such 
an operation?” 

“No, yer honor, but then, you see, it tuck "bout 
half an hour to catch him,” replied Pat. 

General Butler cast upon his servant such a fero- 
cious look that Pat thought he meditated skinning 
an Irishman in revenge for the death of his horse. 


A Personal Appeal.—During the earthquake in 


Charleston, S. C., at a “big meetin’,” when excite- 


* Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 





ment was at its height the crash came. The con- 
gregation scattered, but gathered again in groups 
in the middle of the streets for prayer. An old 
white-haired negro was heard in all seriousness to 
pray: “QO, dear Marse God, come—come down in 
all yo’ glory, an’ hide we po’ niggas in Abrum’s 
buzzom. Come quick, er de debbil will git we fo’ 
yo’ gits hyar. Oh, God, come yosef, doan’ sen’ yo’ 
son—dis ain’ no time to fool wid chillen!” 





Kentucky Economy.—Many years before the 
war had disturbed the patriarchal relation between 
master and slave in the south, an elegant Kentucky 
Colonel was surprised to see his favorite, Morocco, 
stagger across the yard, drunk as a lord, at mid- 
day, and two weeks before Christmas. 

“What do you mean by being drunk at this hour, 
you rascal?” roared the Colonel. 

“Well, I tell you how it is, sah,” Morocco an- 
swered, taking off his hat. “You see, Marse John, 
I got a jimmyjohn of whisky in town to keep off 
de rheumatiz fum de ole woman, and, sah, while | 
was a-walkin’ ‘lon de road I slips on de ice and 
bust de jimmyjohn, so dat de licker run all out in 
de road, and made little puddles in de wagon tracks 
and horse tracks. Den, sah, I gits down on de 
ground and laps up all I could, sah. Dat’s how cum 
it so, Marse John.” 

“You black rascal, how much did you drink?” 
the Colonel asked, with mock severity. 

“Well, sah, Marse John, sah, I s’pose I mus’ er 
save more ’en a quart.” 





A Governor’s Reception.—One of the best stories 
yet heard on Governor Atkinson, of Georgia, was 
told by himself to a party of admirers, who were 
chatting with him recently: 

“It was during my recent inspection of the con- 
vict camps,” said the Governor. “Among other 
places I visited were the coal mines, and in order 
to make a thorough inspection, it was necessary to 
go down into the mines to see the convicts at work. 
Two guards accompanied me down into the mines. 
They showed me everything of interest, and finally 
took me to where the convicts were at work. As 
we approached them one of the convicts rushed over 
to me, crying: ‘Good Lord, Bill Atkinson, as sure 
as I live! I never expected to see you here. What 
on earth, Bill, did they convict you of doing? I 
readily recognized the man as one whom I had 
known since my boyhood.” 





Judge and Jury.—A well-known judge, noted for 
his tendency to explain things to his juries, ex- 
pressed in a recent case his own ideas with such 
force that he was surprised the jurors thought of 
leaving the box. They did leave it, however, and 
were out hours. Inquiring the trouble, the judge 
was told one of the twelve was standing out against 
the eleven. He summoned the jury, and rebuked 
the recalcitrant sharply. “Your Honor,” said the 
juror, “may I say a word?” . “Yes, sir,” said the in- 
dignant judge; “what have you to say?” “Well, 
what I wanted to say is, I’m the only fellow that’s 
on your side.” 
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The horses were soon securely fastened, and, 
when this was done, Nicholas spoke low and earn- 
estly: “Should we be discovered, Monsieur, there 
is no use making a standing fight. The odds are 
too many. When we come to the open | will show 
you a withered oak. This is exactly opposite where 
the horses are—in this direction. If we are pur- 
sued, make for the forest, and lie down. The 
chances are they will pass us by. Then to the 
horses and follow me. If I go down—ride north- 
ward for your life.” 

“How the devil am | to find my way through the 
trees?” 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders as if to 
“That was my affair.” 

We had gone too far to go back, however, and 
placing my pistols in my belt, and loosening my 
sword in its sheath, I followed Nicholas with cau- 
tious footsteps. As he said, in about fifty yards we 
came to the open, and halted close to a huge oak, 
bald of all leaves, with its gnarled trunk riven and 
scarred by lightning. Before us a level stretch of 
turf sloped gently down toward what was once an 
ornamental lake, but now overgrown with the rank- 
est weeds. In the center of the lake was a small 
island, on which was set a summer-house, fash- 
ioned like a Moorish kiosque, and beyond this 
arose, huge and square, the enormous facade of the 
chateau. It was in darkness except for an oriel 
window above a long terrace on the east wing, 
which was bright with light, and in the courtyard 
below there was evidently a fire. Men were sing- 
ing around it, and a lilting chorus came to our ears. 

Nicholas pointed to the window, then looked at 
the priming of his wheel-lock pistol and whispered 
hoarsely, ‘“‘We must keep in the shadow, Monsieur. 
Stay—this is the tree; you cannot mistake it, and 
now come on.” Inch by inch we crept on- 
ward, keeping well in the shadow, and edging our 
way round the frills of the forest. 1 could hear 
Nicholas breathing hard, and from time to time he 
stopped to rest, but I was a glad man to find I was 
not winded, and that, therefore, | must be truly as 
strong again as ever I was. At last, by dint of 
creeping, crawling, and wriggling along, we 
worked our way to within twenty paces of the ter- 
race, above which the stained glass of the oriel win- 
dow glowed with light. Here we came to a stop 
and watched. Sometimes we saw a shadow mov- 
ing backward and forward in the light of the win- 
dow, then the shadow was joined by another, and 
both stopped, as if the two men to whom they be- 
longed were in earnest converse. The merriment 
from the courtyard was unceasing, and whatever 
may have been the dark plots weaving upstairs, be- 
low there was nothing but the can and the 
catch. : 

“Now,” I whispered, “for the window.” 

“We must get to the terrace,’ he answered. 


say 


* A selected reading from The Chevalier d’Auriac, by 
S. Levett Yeats. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 


publishers; 12mo, $1.25. 





AN ADVENTURE OF THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC* 


By S. Levetr Yeats. 






“From there it might be done.” And with a hurried 


look behind him, he crawled forward rapidly. [| fol- 
lowed with equal speed and caution, and in half a 
minute we had gained the shadow of the terrace. 
and, working along its ivy-covered wall, got to the 
main building. Here we cast about for some 
means to get up. It was not possible to do this by 
holding on to the ivy, as if it came away there would 
be a fall, and all our fat would be in the fire. The 
ascent had to be made noiselessly, and, as I looked 
at the high wall before us, | began to think it was 
impossible. Running my eye on the lichen-gray 
face of the main building, however, | noticed some- 
thing that looked like a series of huge monograms, 
with a crescent above each, cut in high relief on 
the stones, beginning about ten feet from the 
ground. 

“We might get up that way,” | whispered. 

Nicholas nodded, with a pale face. 

Bend, then, and | will ascend from your back.” 

He leaned forward against the wall, and, climbing 
on to his shoulders, I found that I might possibly 
raise myself by the monograms, which | discovered 
to be the letters “H. D.” interlaced in one another, 
the initials of the second Henry and Diane de Poi- 
tiers; and the crescent was, as is well known, 
Madame Diane's crest. Taking a long breath, I 
lifted myself slowly—there was but an inch or so to 
hold on to—and at last found a crevice in which | 
could just put the point of my boot. This was 
enough for me to change my hold to the next 
higher monogram, and finally I came to a level 
with the parapet of the terrace. Here there was a 
difficulty. Every time | stretched my hand out to 
grasp the parapet | found that I could not reach 
over, and that my fingers slipped off from the slime 
and moss on the’ stones. Three times I made the 
attempt, and swung back three times, until I began 
to feel that the effort was beyond me. ‘There was, 
however, one chance, and quietly thrusting my 
boot forward, | began to feel amid the ivy for a 
possible foothold, and, to my delight, found it rest 
at once on a small projecting ledge that ran round 
the terrace. The remainder of my task was easy, 
and the next moment I found myself lying flat on 
my face beneath the oriel window. 

Here I paused to recover myself, peering down 
at Nicholas, who was making an attempt to raise 
himself by his hands to reach the monograms and 
climb to me. “Steady,” I whispered, “and catch 
this.” Rapidly unwinding a silken sash I wore 
round my waist, in the fashion I had learned when 
serving in Spain, I droppedone endtoward him, and, 
after an effort or two , he managed to seize it. Then 
| looped a fold of the silk round a buttress of the 
parapet, and, holding on to the other end, told 
Nicholas to climb, and, as the sash tightened sud- 
denly, 1 cast up a prayer that it might not break. 
It was,* however, of Eastern make, and one may 
have hung a bombard to it with safety. I heard 
Nicholas breathing hard, and once or twice the ivy 
rustled more than it ought to have, but at last his 





















AN ADVENTURE 





head appeared over the parapet, and he, too, was 
beside me. 

“Now for the window,” I said. “I will rise slowly 
and find out what I can. You keep your pistol 
ready and your eyes open. Do not rise, and re- 
member my orders.” 

“There is a broken pane to the left; it is half 
hidden by the curtain. You can hear and see from 
there.” 

As he said this I rose softly to my feet, and, find- 
ing the broken pane with out any difficulty, peered in. 

The room was bright with the light of candles, 
and at a table covered with papers were seated two 
men, while a third was standing and pointing with 
his fingers at a scroll. In the man with his back 
to me I had no difficulty in recognizing de 
Gomeron. The one looking toward me was as- 
suredly Biron, for his was a face that once seen 
could never be forgotten. As for the man who was 
standing beside him, I knew him not, though subse- 
quently—but I anticipate. 

Biron was evidently in a high state of excitement. 
He was biting at the end of his dark mustache, and 
the fingers of his hand were playing nervously with 
the star on his breast, while his shifty, treacherous 
eyes were turning now on de Gomeron, now on the 
figure standing at his elbow. He seemed to be 
hesitating, and I heard de Gomeron say: 

“This is my price—not money, not land, not a 
title, but only a few words. You have each one, 
my lord, your share of the spoils, set down in writ- 
ing. I do not want so much even. All I ask is 
your word of honor to favor my suit with the 
King. For me the word of Biron is enough, and 
I know His Majesty can refuse you nothing. 
The Marshal might give me the promise I seek, 
Lafin,” and de Gomeron turned to tke man who 
was standing at Biron’s elbow. “The word will 
give me a wife—not much of a reward.” 

iron did not apparently see or hear. His 
forehead was resting on his clasped hands, and 
he seemed to be resolving the hazard of some great 
step. Suddenly he threw up his hands. “Very 
well, let it be as you wish. I promise, M. de 
Gomeron.” 

“Enough, my lord; I thank you. The Chevalier 
Lafin has laid before you in detail all our resources. 
Let me now show you this.”” He unrolled a parch- 
ment that was before him, and handed it to the 
Marshal. “Here,” he added, “are the signatures 
of all. It only needs that of Biron; now sign.” 

I could hear the beating of my heart in the si- 
lence that followed, and then Biron said hoarsely, 
“No! no! I will never put my name to paper.” 

“Morbleu! Marshal,’’ burst out Lafin, “this is 
no time for nibbling at a cherry. Tremouille and 
Epernon have signed. Put your seal to the scroll, 
and the day it reaches M. de Savoye, thirty thou- 
sand troops are across the frontier, and you will 
change the cabbage gardens of Biron for the coro- 
net of Burgundy and La Breese.” 

“And see your head on a crown piece, Marshal,” 
added de Gomeron. 

“But we have not heard, Lafin 
Marshal. 


” began the 





“We will hear to-night, Monseigneur—that horn 
meant news, and Zamet never fails. 


Curse the low- 
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bred Italian! Pardieu! he is here,” and as he 
spoke, I heard what seemed to be three distinct 
knocks at a carved door, and, Lafin opening it, a 
man booted and spurred entered the room. He was 
splashed with mud as one who had ridden fast and 
far. 

“Zamet!” exclaimed the Marshal and de Go- 
meron, both rising, and the face of the former was 
pale as death. 

“Well, friends, you all seem to have pale faces 
—would you not like to hear the news? I have rid- 
den post to tell you.” 

There was no answer, and the Italian continued: 
“| suppose I must give it; make your minds easy. 
It is all over—she died last night. We are free at 
any rate from the enmity of Gabrielle—she knew 
too much.” 

“Did it hurt her?” asked Biron, nervously. 

“T don’t know,” answered Zamet, brutally, “I 
have never tasted the Borgia citron myself.” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Marshal, springing 
to his feet, “this is too terrible,” and he began to 
pace up and down, while the other three remained 
in whispered converse, their eyes now and again 
turning to Biron, who walked the room like a caged 
beast. Nicholas had risen slowly to his feet de- 
spite my orders, and was looking over my shoul- 
ders with a white face and blazing eyes. I dared 
not tell him to go back; but, with a warning look 
at him, strained my ears to catch what was being 
said, but could hear nothing, until at length Zamet 
raised his voice: “Have done with it, Marshal, and 
sign. After all, Madame de Beaufort was no more 
than a ,’ and he used a foul word. “The King 
is prostrate now; but in a week Gabrielle will be 
forgotten, and then anything might happen. He is 
beginning to recover. He already writes verses on 
the lost one,” he went on with a grin, “charmante 
Gabrielle—diavolo! but you should have seen her 
as she lay dead—she was green as a jade cup.” 

“Be still, dog,” and Biron turned fiercely on him. 
The Italian stepped back, his hand on his dagger; 
but in a moment he recovered himself. His black 
eyebrows lifted, and his upper lip drew back over 
his teeth in a sneer. 

“T did not know Monseigneur would be so af- 
fected; but time presses and we need the name of 

iron to that scroll. Hand the Marshal the pen, 
Lafin.” 

“It is here,” and de Gomeron, dipping a pen in a 
silver ink-stand, held it out in his hand. 

Biron made a half step forward to take it, when a 
thing happened. I felt myself suddenly thrust aside, 
and there was a blinding flash, a loud report, and 
a shout from Nicholas, “Missed, by God!” 

There was absolutely no time to do anything but 
make for the horses. Nicholas had fired at de Go- 
meron in his mad thirst for revenge, and had prac- 
tically given our lives away. In the uproar and din 
that followed we slid down the sash like apes, and 
dashed toward the horses. Some one shouted 

‘Traitor—traitor,” and let fly at us twice as we ran 
across the open space. From the courtyard we 
could hear the hurry and bustle of men suddenly 
aroused, and as we reached the oak we heard the 
bay of the bloodhounds and the thunder of hoofs in 
pursuit. 

















FACTS AND FIGURES: 


THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Florida, of all the states, has the most water 
within its boundaries—4,440 square miles. 

The common house sparrow flies at the rate 
of ninety-two miles per hour. 

‘The average expense of an ocean steamship 
from New York to Liverpool and return is $75,000. 

The common pond frog’s natural lifetime is 
twelve to fifteeri years. 

——The remarkable echo at Eagle’s Nest, on 
the banks of the Killarney, Ireland, repeats a bugle 
call 109 times, each clear and distinct. 

——The number of sheep in the world is esti- 
mated to amount to 550,000,000. Of this number, 
between one-third and one-half are believed to be 
Merinos. 

The Island of Malta has a language of its 
own, derived from the Carthaginian and Arabian 
tongues. The nobility of the island speak Italian. 

There are twenty-two allusions in the Bible 
to the east wind, nineteen of them being of a dis- 
paraging character. 

——There are three varieties of the dog that 
never bark—the Australian dog, the Egyptian shep- 
herd dog, and the “‘lion-headed” dog of Thibet. 

Of the entire number of English peerages 
only five go back as far as the thirteenth century. 
Of the 538 temporal peers 350 have been created 
during the present century, 126 during the past cen- 
tury, and only 62 trace their titles beyond the year 
1700. 

——Of the children born alive one-fourth die be- 
fore eleven months, one-third before the twenty- 
third month, half before their eighth year, two- 
thirds of mankind die before the thirty-ninth year, 
three-fourths before their fifty-first year, and of 
about 12,000 only one survives a whole century. 

The court of Pope Leo XIII. comprises 1,000 
persons. There are 20 valets, 120 house prelates, 
170 privy chamberlains, 6 chamberlains, 300 extra- 
honorary chamberlains, 130 supernumerary cham- 
berlains, 30 officers of the noble guard and 60 
guardsmen, 14 officers of the Swiss guard and pal- 
ace guard, 7 honorary chaplains, 20 private secre- 
taries, 10 stewards and masters of the horse, 60 
doorkeepers. 

A member of the English Parliament cannot 
resign. When he wishes to retire he accepts the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, a nominal 
office in the gift of the Crown, and paying a salary. 
of twenty shillings a year. No member of Parlia- 
ment can remain in his seat after accepting a gov- 
ernment appointment other than a Cabinet posi- 
tion, and this fiction of the stewardship has thus 
been perpetuated for at least 600 years. 

M. Forel, in his excellent work on ants, has 
pointed out that very young ants devote themselves 
at first to the care of the larve and pupz, and that 
they take no share in the defense of the nest or 
other out-of-door work until they are some days 
old. This seems natural because their first skin is 
comparatively soft; and it would not be well for 
them to undertake rough work or run into danger 
until their armor had had time to harden. 

Probably the smallest piece of painting in the 


world is that executed by a Flemish artist. It is 
painted on the smooth side of a grain of common 
white corn, and pictures a mill, and a miller mount- 
ing a stair with a sack of grain on his back. The 
mill is represented as standing on a terrace, and near 
it is a horse and cart, while a group of several peas- 
ants is shown in the road near by. The picture is 
beautifully distinct, every object being finished with 
microscopic fidelity, yet by careful measurement it 
is shown that the whole painting does not cover a 
surface of half an inch square. 

A scientist has discovered that light may be 
procured from sugar. He has succeeded in taking 
several photographs by the light supplied by sugar 
only. The sugar was first exposed to a direct sun- 
light for two hours, and then placed in a dark room. 
Immediately on being placed in the darkness the 
sunlight stored in the sugar began to glow, faintly 
at first, but quite brightly after a few minutes. After 
about twenty minutes, during which time the pho- 
tographs were taken, the light began to die away 
and gradually went out. The photographs taken 
by sugar-light are quite distinct, though not as clear 
as an ordinary photograph. 

A tiger with a glass eye is at present in the 
menagerie at Stuttgart, and looks as fierce with his 
glass eye as with the real one. A serious affection 
of the muscles caused the beast to lose the sight of 
one eye. As the public didn’t admire a one-eyed 
tiger, the beast was put under cocaine, and the 
useless organ removed. This was a ticklish oper- 
ation, several strong keepers holding the beast 
down while the eye was taken out, and the orbit 
measured for a new eye, which had to be made with 
a special degree of ferocity. For the first week the 
animal tried hard to rub it out; but he now rests 
contented, and few visitors detect the substitution. 

On the state railways in Germany the car- 
riages are painted according to the colors of the 
tickets of their respective classes. First-class car- 
riages are painted yellow, second-class green, and 
third-class white. 

It is certain that ants intentionally sanction 
the residence of certain insects in their nests. This is 
the case, for instance, with the curious blind beetle, 
Claviger, which is absolutely dependent upon ants 
as Muller first pointed out. It even seems to have 
lost the power of feeding itself; at any rate it is 
habitually fed by the ants, who supply it with nour- 
ishment as they do‘one another. There are a half 
score of insects that ants treat apparently as guests. 
An unauthorized interloper would be at once killed. 

Sixty years ago Joseph Gillott was a work- 
ing jeweler in Birmingham, England. One day he 
accidentally split one of his fine steel tools, and be- 
ing suddenly called on to sign a receipt, and not 
finding a pen handy, he used the split tool as a sub- 
stitute. This led to making pens of metal. 

The figure of Brittania upon the coins of 
Great Britain is said to have been copied, by order 
of Charles II., from a full-length portrait of Frances 
Theresa Stuart, Duchess of Lennox, painted by 
Lely, and still extant at Lethington Castle, East 
Lothian, Scotland. 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





A question in grammar: Mr. Kink (to 
a professor in Biddle University)—Perfesser! 
“Well, Mr. Kink?” ‘Which is the past tense of 
the verb ‘to hoodoo’—hoodone or hoodid?” 

——‘Thank you,” said the lady to the man who 
gave her his seat in the street-car. “You surprise 
me,” replied the man. ‘How do you mean?” “By 
that ‘I thank you.’” She smiled. “I couldn’t have 
surprised you more than you surprised me by offer- 
ing me your seat.” The stand-off was thus 
completed. 
A—Well, how did you sleep last night? Did 
you follow my advice and begin counting? B— 
Yes. I counted up to 18,000. . “And then you fell 
asleep?” “No; then it was time to get up.” 
Why is Queen Victoria like the month of 
June? Because she reigns and reigns, and doesn’t 
give the sun a chance. 
He—Babbler always winds up those wonder- 
ful yarns of his with “Truth is stranger than fiction.’ 
She—Very likely it is—to him. 

—tThe rain it falls upon the just, 

And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 
But more upon the just because 

The unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 
“Do you know,” said the man who was 
going to have a tooth pulled, “I don’t think ‘dental 
parlor’ is a good phrase.” “No?” “Drawing room 
would be much better.” 

——The Rescuer—How did you come to fall in? 
The Rescued—I didn’t come to fall in; I came to 
fish. 

















Tommy—Pa, what’s the Board ‘of Educa- 
tion? Mr. F.—When I went to school, it was a pine 
shingle. 
The Fond Mother—Everybody says he is 
such a pretty baby! I am sure the poet was right 
when he said that “Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy.” The Uncle (unfeelingly)—But he should 
have added, “So does everybody else.” 
The worm may turn when trodden upon, but 
the banana peel knows a trick worth two of that. 
——He walked along one summer day, 
As stately as a prince; 
He stepped upon a banana peel, 

And he hasn’t “banana” where since. 
He—When women get to voting, if they ever 
should, they will be found wearing the party yokes 
as meekly as the men. She—They won't if the 
yokes are not in style. 

Wearied Father—They say that no matter 
how one suffers some one has suffered more. All 
the same, they couldn’t beat me in this business, for 
I walked this child last night for fully six hours. 
Mother (calmly)—Yes, George, dear; but suppose 
you lived up near the pole, where the nights are six 
months long. 

Timid Woman (to ferryman who is rowing 
her across the river)—Are people ever lost in this 
river? Ferryman—No, ma’m; we always find them 
again. 




















Ethel—So he dropped right down on his 


knees and proposed? Dear me! Did you say, “this | 


* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


is so sudden?” Penelope—Oh, no! It was so un- 
expected, you know! . 

She—I’ve told her repeatedly that I wanted 
steak rare. He—Oh! well, I suppose she thinks that 
whatever is worth doing at all should be well done. 
“What would you do if I turned you down?” 
she shyly asked, as they sat on the sofa. The young 
man looked straight ahead, but said nothing. After 
a silence lasting about a minute and a half she 
nudged him with her elbow and said, “Didn’t you 
hear my question?” He looked around, alarmed. 
“I beg your pardon,” he replied; “I thought you 
were addressing the gas.” 

Young Dramatist (to manager)—Might I 
ask how my three-act drama is coming on, sir? Has 
it been accepted? “The three members of the read- 
ing committee have read it and think it will do with 
one act cut out.” “I am glad to hear it is no worse, 
sir.” “But,” continued the manager, “unfortun- 
ately, each one wants to strike out a different act.” 
A Kentucky editor has the following an- 
nouncement standing in his columns: “A first-class 
paper, entered as second-class matter in a third- 
class postoffice.”’ 

Van Daub—What does ‘the public know or 
care about art? Ifthe Venus de Milo appeared on 
Broadway she’d be promptly arrested! Twitterly— 
lor having concealed arms, I suppose? 

In uncivilized countries you bid the un- 
known wayfarer “Good-day!” but where civilization 
begins, you pass him by in silence. 
Conjurer—You see, ladies and gentlemen, 
the dollar has vanished. We shall soon find out 
where it has gone. You, honest countryman, over 
there, just put your hand in your coat pocket! I'll 
bet you'll find the dollar. “No; I’ve only some- 
thing over eighty cents!” “Impossible; you must 
have the dollar!” ‘‘No, I haven’t! That was a dol- 
lar you put in my pocket a while ago, but I’ve been 
out to have a drink since then!” Tableau. 

A native of Marseilles, staying at Paris, on 
his way to the North, entered the Café de Madrid, 
and presently cried out, “Ho, waiter! Bring me 
the local paper, will you!” 

“Sir,” said his washerwoman to a needy 
poet, “I don’t know how it happened, but I have 
lost your shirt in the wash.” “I am very sorry, as 
you have thus lost two things at the same time.” 
“How, two things? There was only one shirt!” 
“Exactly, as it was my only one, you have lost both 
the shirt and the customer.” 

Traveller (to landlord presenting his bill)— 
Come, this is above a joke! Here you have 
charged me five dollars for a bed, and I have not 
even slept in one, but had to lie all night on a bil- 
liard-table. Landlord—Just so; we charge fifty 
cents per hour for the use of the billiard-table. 

A savage chief was remonstrating with an 
explorer, who, in order to obtain permission to 
pass through his territory, was obliged to give up 
to him one of his companions. “We had him prop- 
erly cooked,” the chief sternly observed, “but he 
had a shocking bad flavor.” “And yet he was my 
best friend,” mournfully replied the explorer. 
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Byron’s sword, which he wore in the Greek revo- 
lution, was saved from the Chieago fire by Mrs. 
Keith, and now hangs in her library in Chicago. A 
picture of it appeared in the September Scribner's 
to accompany Mr. Sanborn’s article on Lord Byron 
in the Greek Revolution. 

The Appletons are to publish shortly a biography 
of the late Professor Huxley, written by his son. 

Hallam Tennyson’s long-looked-for memoir of his 
father will be issued from the Macmillan Company’s 
press the 6th of this month (the anniversary of the 
poet’s death). This important work, which will be 
comprised in two volumes of over 500 pages each, 
will contain a large number of hitherto unpublished 
poems, and many letters written and received by 
Lord Tennyson. There will also be several chapters 
of personal recollections by friends of the poet, 
such as Dr. Jowett, the Duke of Argyll, the late 
Earl of Selborne, Mr. Lecky, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
Professor ‘Tyndall, Professor Lushington, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, etc.; and about twenty full-page 
portraits and other illustrations, engraved after 
pictures by Richard Doyle, Mrs. Allingham, Samuel 
Lawrence, G. F. Watts, R. A., etc. 

The Broadstairs Jubilee, mention of which read- 
ers of the English journals. may have seen, was a 
Dickens féte held at the novelist’s favorite watering 
place, Broadstairs, where David Copperfield was 
written, 

Goldwin Smith, writing recently of George IV. 
said: “The figure of poor George IV. has been cov- 
ered from head to heel with mud flung on it, and, 
with too good reason, by numberless hands. But 
let three things be recorded in his favor. He’ visited 
Ireland; he fell in love with a very excellent as well 
as charming woman in the person of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, and, if he had been allowed, would have made 
her his wife; and he liked Jane Austen’s novels.” 

S. Levett Yeats, from whose latest novel, The 
Chevalier d’Auriac, a reading is given on another 
page, is an Englishman in the British East Indian 
Service. His father has long held a secretarial posi- 
tion in the Government Office at Bombay, and he is 
himself a lieutenant in the Punjab Light Horse. 

M. Catulle Mendes, whose life would furnish 
more materials for a melodramatic literary chron- 
icler than that of any of his confréres, confesses that, 
though he knows that he is considered a facile and 
prolific writer, it is the hardest thing in the world for 
him to write. “I lock myself in my study soon after 
noon. After having smoked and idled about for an 
hour, | commence work. The first 60 minutes I can 
do little. It seems as if I can never get to the bot- 
tom of the page. Afterward it goes along better. 
I stop at 5 or 6. And the remarkable thing is that 
writing becomes harder for me the older I grow 
and the more I write. Now, to-night, I am to do 
30 lines for the Journal about a little play at La 
Cigale. You cannot believe how those 30 lines 
haunt me. I do not feel now that I can possibly do 
them. I haven’t the slighest idea what I shall say. 
I assure you I am thoroughly unstrung about it.” 

Meilhac, whose demise was noted in these pages 
last month, died worth about a quarter of a million 









LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 








francs (fifty thousand dollars), deposited with 
Messrs. Rothschild, and his author's rights bring in 
about sixteen thousand dollars a year. He also 
leaves behind him a very valuable dramatic library. 
His sole heir is Ganderax, a critic and librettist, who 
attended him throughout his last illness. 

Anthony Hope, who is to leave England Octoberg, 
giving the first reading from his works in New Eng- 
land, nine days later, recently spoke as follows on 
Romance, before a meeting of British literati: “There 
is a tendency at present to distinguish between 
novels and romances, but the older and more auth- 
orized usage, which | would follow, would be to use 
‘novel’ as the generic and romance as the ‘specific’ 
term. The character of a novel is determined by the 
theme, and the theme is not concerned with inci- 
dents as such, but deals with people passing through 
incidents. Therefore, the qualities of romance must 
be found in the people, not in the incidents. The 
ordinary way of speaking and thinking is rather op- 
posed to this theory. The mistake is to take certain 
frequent incidents for the essence of romance. When 
it is said that a man has no romance in him, the 
phrase does not mean that nothing has happened to 
him, but refers to the qualities of his mind. The 
basis of romance lies in the choice of a special case 
of emotion and imparting to it special qualities by 
the manner in which it is treated.” 

Lewis Morris, the English poet, is also coming to 
this country. He will read from his writings here 
in November. 

In our September Book List Percival Pollard’s 
new book, Dreams of To-day, was inadvertently 
classed with Poetry of the Month, instead of with 
Fiction of the Month, in which place it properly 
belongs, being a collection of short stories which 


. were for the most part originally contributed by 


Mr. Pollard to Volume I. of the Chap-Book. This 
correction is also made in the Book List for this 
month, p. 380. 

The venerable poet, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
boasts among his possessions the original manu- 
script of Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears, a manuscript 
page of Oliver Twist, the torn manuscript of one of 
Burns’ poems, the manuscript of Lowell’s The 
Courtin, and many of Bryant's, Bayard Taylor’s, 
and Stedman’s manuscripts. 

Miss Fiona Macleod, the writer of Scottish 
legends and folk lore tales, declines all interviews 
the object of which is to obtain personal details of 
her private life, and prohibits the reproduction of 
her photograph. Concerning this author the Lon- 
don Academy is authority for the following: ‘Miss 
Macleod is by birth and conviction a Celt of the 
Celts. She is a member of an old Highland family, 
and, contrary to general belief, the name is no 
pseudonym, but a genuine one, Fiona being the 
diminutive of Fionaghal, the Gaelic of Flora. Miss 
Macleod spent most of her childhood in the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and the Western Highlands, 
particularly in the islands of Iona and Arran. She 


is passionately fond of Iona, which represents to her 
the birthplace of her imaginative life. Miss Macleod 
is essentially a child of nature and the open air, 
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having no sympathy with the hurried life of the 
great cities, which she seldom visits. Her chief 
pleasure consists in cruising among the isles in a 
small yacht or even half-decked wherry, in going 
out with the herring-fishers, and in visiting the re- 
mote ‘bothies’ of the shepherds high up on the bleak 
and lonely mountains.” 

In our note about Mrs. Laura E. Richards’ popu- 
lar nursery song Little John Bottlejohn, we omitted, 
last month, mention of three of the musical settings, 
among them the one the author likes best, and the 
one she always sings—that by Albert A. Stanley. 
The other two are by W. W. Gilchrist and George 
Y. Bristow. All three appear in St. Nicholas Songs, 
published by The Century Company. As an evi- 
dence of the equal popularity of Mrs. Richards’ 
prose work, we have the following statement from 
her publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston: 
“Her Captain January has sold nearly 100,000 copies, 
and her Melody will soon reach 50,000 copies. Sev- 
- eral of her other books such as Marie and Narcissa 
have sold about 25,000 copies each, and the four 
volumes of the Hildegarde Series, which are a high 
grade class of books for girls, aggregate a sale of 
20,000 copies.” 

The superficiality of much newspaper criticism is 
well illustrated in a recent amusing incident called 
to our attention. Following closely upon the publi- 
cation of the sketch of the poet John James Piatt 
and selections from his poems, in our August issue, 
a reputable western daily contained a criticism of 
Mr. Piatt’s new volume of poems written apparently 
in the very critical style so characteristic of the 
young critic. The amusing point was that Mr. 
Piatt was both blamed and praised for poems that 
did not appear in the book which the writer was re- 
viewing, which was pretty conclusive evidence that 
the writer had not even seen it. The data in Cur- 
rent Literature was all that he had to go by and 
even this he did not read carefully. 

Out of the proceeds of the sale of her books, Miss 
Charlotte Mary Yonge,the venerable English novel- 
ist, has continually done deeds of philanthropy. A 
great portion of the profit from The Heir of Redclyffe 
was devoted to fitting out the missionary schooner 
Southern Cross for the use of Bishop Selwyn; and 
$10,000, part profits of The Daisy Chain, went to- 
wards building a missionary college at Auckland, 
New Zealand. Miss Yonge wrote Abbey Church, 
her first novel before she was twenty-one. The Pil- 
grimage of the Ben Beriah, her latest volume, re- 
cently brought out by the Macmillan Company, was 
noted in our July Book List. 

Anthony Comstock’s action against the publishers 
of D’Annunzio’s Triumph of Death for issuing im- 
moral literature, which failed, may have won popu- 
larity for the book; for it is now in its fifth edition, 
and selling very fast. 

A third edition of Ouida’s new novel, The Mas- 
sarenes, has been called for in London. 

George Moore’s Esther Waters has recently won 
an enthusiastic patron in Tolstoi, who is present- 
ing copies of the novel to his friends, and has writ- 
ten to the author congratulating him upon the work. 

Here is one of the things Marion Crawford 
has to say of “the gentler sex” in his Rose of 
Yesterday, recently issued in book form by the 











Macmillan Company. “Woman brings us into 
the world, woman is our first teacher, woman 
makes the world what it is, from century to century. 
We can no more escape from woman, and yet con- 
tinue to live our lives as they should be lived, than 
we can hide ourselves from nature. We are in her 
care or in her power more than half our years, and 
often during all, from first to last. We are born of 
her, we grow of her, as truly as trees and flowers 
come of the mother earth and draw their life from 
the soil in which they are planted. The man who 
denies his mother is a bad man, and the man who 
has not loved woman is a man in darkness.” 

Victorien Sardou, the great French dramatist, 
was intended to be a physician, but he was so poor 
that he had to give Greek and Latin lessons at 
twenty cents apiece. He was also a bookseller’s 
hack, and made translations. It is stated that he 
was once paid less than $6.50 for a translation 
which took him three weeks to do. 

Lovers of Dickens, says the London Sketch, will 
be interested to learn that a bed has been endowed 
and established at Guy’s Hospital, under the title of 
The Tiny Tim Cot, which is intended as a Ports- 
mouth memorial to Dickens, who was born at our 
great naval seaport. The idea was originated by 
Dr. Charles Knott, a resident in that town, and an 
old Guy’s man. Being a relative of Mrs. John Bil- 
lington, so long associated with Toole, he invoked 
her aid, and she gave the fund a “send-off” with a 
dramatic recital. Mrs. Keeley, the veteran actress, 
sent a contribution of £28, the balance of the ben- 
efit given her on her ninetieth birthday. Donations 
were also sent by Mr. J. L. Toole, Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. Henry Dickens, Q.C.; Mr. Joseph Hatton, Miss 
May Dickens, and others, but the bulk of the money 
(£500) was raised in Portsmouth by Dr. Knott. The 
idea is capable of extension. Why not a Little Nell 
Cot, a Paul Dombey Cot, and an Oliver Twist Cot? 

Of M. Huysmans, named by the will of the late 
Edmond de Goncourt as one of the eight members 
of the Académie Goncourt, The Bookman says: 

“Joris Karl Huysmans, author of that *remark- 
able novel, En Route, is a Frenchman of Flemish 
descent, who was born in 1848, and received a legal 
education, subsequently occupying an official posi- 
tion in one of the governmental departments. 
Gradually devoting more and more of his time to 
literature, he finally made it his profession, and has 
cultivated it ever since in the production of novels 
and short stories. In his very earliest novels he 
ranged himself with the naturalistic school of Zola 
whose methods he pushed to an extreme of 
physiological brutality hardly to be paralleled in the 
works of the most outspoken of his contempo- 
raries. His earliest novels were Le Drageoir aux 
Epices, which appeared in 1874, and Marthe, two 
years later, followed by Les Sceurs Vatard, En 
Ménage, and A Vau l’Eau. The climax of his ten- 
dency is seen in A Rebours, published in 1885, 
which is probably the most typical work of de- 
cadent literature, ancient or modern. Later pro- 
ductions are En Rade and La Bas. Huysmans has 
hitherto been known to the general English-speak- 
ing public by his short story entitled Sac au Dos, 
contributed to Les Soirées de Médan, a collection of 
tales by various disciples of M. Zola.” 
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Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson; a Memoir by His Son: The 
Macmillan Co., 2 VOIS., BVO ..0insccvcccccccccvecece $10 0o 
Charles the Great: Thomas Hodgkin: The Macmil- 
PAO, BVO, CIO. 0... ics cicsiccinwiecewvcesieesies sien 75 
Life of Charles Jared Ingersoll: William M. Meigs: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., s2mo, Clot. ........66500060cc0ck. 150 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: W. Milligan Sloane: 4 
vols., Vol. 3. N. Y., The Century Co., 4to, cloth, per 
vol., $7; hf. mor., $8; 3¢ mor., $9; or in 20 pts., each, 
See en ee eee I 00 
Life of Wagner: Houston Stuart Chamberlain: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., royal OCtavO........... eee eee eee 7 50 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women (Eliza- 
beth Fry): Elbert Hubbard: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
BEPC. ccceccsvsscvessev-cevessovservoveserovesess 10 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women (Mary 
Lamb): Elbert Hubbard: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
DOPE. 6c rciccccccscccescvessvecesecsessss. cos oe 10 
Lives of Twelve Bad Women: Edited by Arthur Vin- 
Comte EL. CC. Peee & CO, Clothes civic wesciesicincseceees 4.00 
Mirabeau: P. F. Willert: The MacmillanCo.,8vo,cloth. 75 
Montaigne and Other Essays, Chiefly Biographical: 
Thomas Carlyle: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth....... 3 00 
Philip II. of Spain: Martin Hume: The Macmillan 
I goes oc penycses 5 ato wip sie ane erealaieleiw- ie nesses 75 
Ulysses S. Grant: William Conant Church: G. P. 
EEN S OTE CHOU. 0a :5c.cisinsincceicecwccewseeees 1 50 
William the Silent: Frederic Harrison: The Macmil- 
Maa IN on cocked eieiprnrcniaisasen elise pea yeieinnn'g wees 75 
Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign; a Book 
of Appreciations: Mrs.Oliphant: New Amsterdam 
NE EON sc optscrnisere ha raiaysiei nis assreininre o's gaia Sissi 3 50 
Educational Topics. 
A Mental Arithmetic: W. James Milne: American 
BN ios ioe scisnicipcwinspasmn ye nes ewe nesiogs’s 35 
A Study of English Words: Jessie Macmillan Ander- 
gon: American Book Co., CIOCR.....000 cecccvcces 40 
Elementary Arithmetic: W.W. Speer: Bost., Ginn 
tN a as gt aiglereicip eid epee ea ae TI6ee e Wia e889 ie 40 
Elements of Geometry: Andrew W. Phillips and 
Irving Fisher: Harper, 8vo, hf. leath.............. 1 25 
French Practical Course: Jules Magnenat: Macmil- 
Fe Mee CIOs ioinin cen: sincceinnine oes p-qesiesseees owes 1 50 
Gems of School Song Suitable for Children of all Ages: 
C. Betz, comp. and ed.: American Book Co., bds.. 70 
Physics for Grammar Schools: Charles L. Harrington: 
American Book Co., 12mo, cloth.................-. 50 
The American Word Book: Calvin Patterson: Ameri- 
De oe ee eee 25 
The Student's Manual of Physics: Le Roy C. Cooley: 
American Book Co., Cloth... ..5..66ccecsessescdesees I 00 
Third Year in French: L.C. Syms: American Book 
ON EE RO OE eRe TE NS | ee a eae ee Te I 20 
Thirty Years of Teaching: L. C. Miall: The Mac- 
Se CO: BTN, CIOU ooo 5:5 sn 60.0 bin hi0'9'4:5:9: 400 5s nde I 00 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
Among the Meadow People: Clara Dillingham Pier- 
son: C.P. Dutton & Co., cloth, illus............... 1 25 
Authors’ Readings: Arthur H. Young: Frederic A. 
Stokes Co., cloth, illus... .......... Pai acncaas I 25 
Confessions of a Collector: W.Carew Hazlitt: Dodd, 
NE a CO, TAMNG, CIO. 5... 50:50 peeves cevesesved ss 2 00 
Idle Hours in a Library: William Henry Hudson: 
WHAM DORCY, BVO, CIOUR:. 5... icc cresessvecscessses 125 
Letters to an Unknown: Prosper Mérimée: Tr., with 
a preface, by H. Péne Du Bois: N. Y., Brentano’s, 
Ser seein esas none, WwHspheteteaer sew sieeorsice 125 


Library of Curiosities: William S, Walsh: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 2 vols., 8vo, hf. morocco 





Manners for Men: Mrs. Humphry: James Bowden, 
Modern Mythology: Andrew Lang: Longmans, Green 
PI ol ota shite doves suinie'o's sane oleseerets oro partiehens 
Outlines of Literature, English and American: T. B. 
Shaw and Truman J. Backus: Sheldon & Co., cloth. 
Storiesof Famous Songs: S. J. Adair Fitzgerald: J.B. 


Lippincott Co., crown octavo, cloth, $2.00; hf. levant. . 


The Significance of Names: Leopold Wagner: T. 
Whittaker, paper 
The Sixth Sense: 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the State Board of Chari- 


Paul Tyner: Temple Pub. Co., 


ties: Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., cloth... 
Wild Flowers of California: Mary Elizabeth Parsons: 
SN aise sss oho ene arate eunesceuss 0% 


Fiction of the Month. 


A Damsel Errant: Amélie Rives: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 16mo, buckram 


A Thoughtless Seven: 


By the author of “ Probable 


Sons:” Fleming H. Revell Co.,cloth.............. 
An Eye for an Eye: A. Glanville: A. Francoeur & 
Ba NE etc care eine A crncisinic.eniinesncbmeninnees 
Camp and Lamp: S. Mathewson Baylis: W. Drys- 
ee ig WR oo oss 3st-sds Or hw So bedecnes oud 
Corleone: F. Marion Crawford: The Macmillan Co., 
oso ier neice ae iioe > creo ku cree 
Crooked Paths: Francis Allingham: Longmans, 
RE CO, CII ois 6 50st ndin sin devin bie paicdewudieawwk 
Cursed bya Fortune: George Manville Fenn: Rand, 
PC PRMI (CO NOE ones cocccinwiseesaceisinecesiscwiesss 
Dreams of To-Day: Percival Pollard: Way & Wil- 
NE NNN WIMMER Ses acc sls sreic 4.5) caine aWiomeee ae 
Fetters That Sear: Harold R. Vynne: Town Topics 
WE SINDEN 65 39-0:8'0:S.5j0in-n-0'9\s x canes sles een see ae 
For Her Life: Richard Henry Savage: Rand, Mc- 
ON We i I ais os oases 5 sake wanwioeness 
For the Cause: Stanley J. Weyman: C. H. Sergel 
NR IIo wir eaters soa sisi ics ed a alls Res Oe pees 
In the Days of Drake: J. S. Fletcher: Rand, Mc- 
Pe OR a ING 19's cou soicsiwren, sapisendvnawreemeewinas 
Jerome, a Poor Man; a Novel: Mary E. Wilkins: 
cise ed wih as seis sede ORT ean. Biswas 
John Marmaduke: Samuel Harden Church: G. P 
FORME S TOME, CIOUM . «56 oinciccvcssccesscasedeeecd« 
Lourdes: Emile Zola: Tr. by Ernest A. Vizetelly: 
The Macmillan Co., 2 vols., cloth.................. 
Old Deccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Tales: Mary 
Frere: Jos. McDonough, cloth............ ssoses. 
Over the Andes: Hezekiah Butterworth: W.A. Wilde 
Pere Ng disaiga ssw bc enpeikndwedeaadeaeuow east 


Phronsie Pepper, the Last of the “Five Little Peppers:” 
Mrs. Harriet Mulford Lothrop: Lothrop Pub. Co., 
GMA gaiairswn seri ocean iene he i: S50. 65eAawaricnend 


Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas: Col.H.R.Gordon: E. 
FUE AE ag TOR ioe osdeclg ci pet Gne ceccaswecive 
The Army Mule, and Other War Sketches: H. A. Castle: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., cloth................ 00008. 
The General's Double: Capt. Charles King, U. S. A., 
}. B. Lippincott Co., 12m, COCR... 6.056. 066.c0scccees 
The Lady Charlotte: Adeline Sergeant: Rand, Mc- 
FE I Ia 09.560 hiden Veesde secs enbeSgevwe 
The Lost Gold of the Montezumas: W. O. Stoddard: 
J.B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth.................... 
The Wreck of the Corsaire: W. Clark Russell: C.H. 
I, Tes ois cies Fin nse sdc cWsarp ern dgicsipe eee 


The Writings in Prose and Verse of Rudyard Kipling: 
In 12 vols., Vol. 6, Under the Deodars, The Story 
of the Gadsbys, etc. C. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth, 

DOP VOl, GF; TH. TEVA... 555s siessiscsnaesvevccsdsne 
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Then, and not ’Til Then: Clara Nevada McLeod: 
Robert Lewis Weed Co., cloth..................05- 
Thirty Strange Stories: H.G. Wells: E.Arnold,cloth 1 25 


With Feet to the Earth: Charles M. Skinner: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., buckram, gilt top.............+..4: 125 
Yellow Beauty: Marion Martin: Laird & Lee, boards, 

PE os Sh avisewceasneee se uchases nue steeabaseeiee en 50 

Historic and National. 

A History of the United States of America: Horace 

E. Scudder: Sheldon & Co., 12mo, cloth........... 1 00 
A Short History of the Italian Waldenses: Sophia V. 

Bompiani: A. S. Barnes & Co., cloth.............. I 00 
Alaska; History and Resources: Miner W. Bruce: 

F. Warne & Co., 16mo, cloth, $1.25; paper.......... 75 
Asshur and the Land of Nimrod: Hormuzd Rassam: 

Certs TE PONRIANE CUI, 5 occa cesicceecisadenuanes¥s 3,00 
Beside Old Hearthstones: Abram English Brown: 

CIEE Te ITE, CEs nc dncicsecsasedsetecesances ox 1 50 
Cabot’s Discovery of North America: G. E. Weare: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Svo0, ClO. ....cscccscccencvvee 3 50 
Era ot Colonization in America: Edited by Albert 

Bushnell Hart: The Macmillan Co.......... ..... 2 00 
Fort Amsterdam in the Days of the Dutch: Maud 

Wilder Goodwin: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, paper..... 10 
Golden Alaska: Ernest Ingersoll: Rand, McNally & 

OE Sen ee eee oe ee en ea ne 25 
National Defences: C. B. Maurice: The Macmillan 

Ce, EME ss sa cco sacocnensceesases beeen tate I 00 
Old Greenwich: Elizabeth Bisland: G. P. Putnam’s 

PN NES 555s Gcatewe tena asneRsESe, aeeeueein 10 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece: Tr. with a Com- 

mentary by J. G. Frazer: The Macmillan Co., 6 

WS NE. 445.53 seanne eee eieaseeee a ae 
Progress of the Colony of Georgia in America From Its 

First Establishment: G. P. Humphrey, paper...... 25 


The Age of the Renascence: Paul Van Dyke: The 
Christian Literature Co., hf. mor.............. 2.000. I 
The People’s Standard History of the United States: 
fe. S. Ellis: 5 vols., Vols. 2 and 3. N. Y., The Wool- 
fall Co., 8vo, cloth, per vol., $4.50; hf. rus........... 55 
The Royal Navy; a History fromthe Earliest Times to 
the Present: W. Laird Clowes: In 5 vols., Vol. 1. 
Little, Brown & Co., 8vo, cloth, per vol............. 
The Story of Japan: R. Van Bergen: American Book 
Co., cloth 
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Poetry of the Month. 


A Vintage of Verse: Clarence Urmy: W. Doxey, cloth 
Ballads of Lost Haven: Bliss Carman: Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., cloth 
Bells at Evening, and Other Verses: Frances Jane 
Crosby Van Alstyne: The Biglow & Main Co., 32 
SDL MINERS in os cats etrhamnrseenswa Make emes 
Chicago: William Lightfoot Visscher: White City 
TG, Qs iiss be sient aetd igh pda cseeagaunes 
Chilhowee: Henry V. Maxwell: S. B. Newman & 
Co.,cloth 
Complete Edition of the Works of Wordsworth: 
Edited by William Knight: The Macmillan Co., 16 
CTR since nh cnseiecs Oradea owe ccoueve tT 
Jupiter Jingles: Annetta Stratford Crafts: Laird & 
LR TE sedicccns\cyemeueG res vacaeede a iseseeens 
Once Upon a Time, and Other Child Verses: Mary E. 
Wilkins: Lothrop Pub. Co., cloth 
Poems of the Piasa: FrankC. Riehl: Melling & Gas- 
MOE BIN sconce cwsnsepeddeisesessieaeebesareuens 
Sonnets from the Trophees of M. Jose de Heredia: Tr. 
by Edward Robeson Taylor: Wm. Doxey, 4to, hf. 
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The Voice of the Valley: 
Doxey, 8vo, paper, boards 

Victoria: Alfred Austin: A Jubilee Ode, The Macmil- 
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Political, Financial, and Legal. 
A Treatise on the Law of Husband and Wife in the 
State of N. Y.: W.E.Bullock: H.B. Parsons, shp. 4 50 
An Essay on Value: John Borden: Rand, McNally 
Be es osc 0rss cake 0s0iscecsagdestrunainsoeers 
An Outline of the Law of Libel: W. Blake Odgers: 
The Macmillan Co., 8vo, cloth........ ...sseeeeeees 
American Electrical Cases: W. W. Morrill, Ed.: 
Vol. €, 1895-1897, Matthew Bender, shp............. 
Financial New York; a History of the Banking and 
Financial Institutions of the Metropolis: W. Ten 
Eyck Hardenbrook: In 50 single, or 25 double 
pts.; pt. 5-10 (single); Franklin Publishing Co., paper, 
per pt. (single), $2.50; per pt. (double),$5; complete 
works, cloth 125 00 
Great Sound-Money Parade in New York: The Re- 
public Press, cloth 
Law Latin; a Treatise in Latin, with Legal Maxims and 
Phrases: J. Byrne & Co., 12mo, shp 
The Annual on the Law of Real Property; Being a 
Complete Compendium of Real-Estate Law: Tilgh- 
man E. Ballard, Emerson E. Ballard: Vol. 4, The 
Ballard Pub. Co, S8p. 2. 00s. svcvesossscvesvoscsses 


Religious and Philosopnic. 
Genesis of the Social Conscience: H.S. Nash: The 
Mactsitian Co, CIGTD, TBUDD...6.0.0060s05 0 6+sbteccese 
Gospel Missions, as Illustrated by Apostolic Practice: 
J. M. Robertson, D.D.: American Baptist Pub. Soc., 


ee ee ee ee) 
ee 


I 50 


Practical Metaphysics for Healing and Self-Culture: 
Anna W. Mills: M. Harley Pub. Co., cloth 
Logia Jesou; Sayings of Our Lord; From an Early 
Greek Papyrus: Discovered and edited, with trans- 
lation and commentary, by Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt: ‘ Oxford University Press, paper... 
Secrets of Sanctity: Lawrence Barnes: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 12mo, cloth 
Set to Obey; or, Christ in Daily Life: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., :2mo, cloth 
The Higher Criticism of the Old Testament: 
der Israel McCaul: Paper 
The Veracity of the Hexateuch: S. Colcord Bartlett: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 8vo, cloth 
Was Therea Second Isaiah? T. E. Bartlett: 
Can Rapes PO BOC POD io osc iis cessiecssscs 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Electric Railways and Tramways, Their Construction 
and Operation: Philip Dawson: J. Wiley & Sons, 
arth, Bis Poo cnn o0sssonend tonnegueatessantese 12 50 

How to Build a Home, the House Practical: Francis 
C. Moore: Doubleday & McClure Co., cloth 

Hysteria and Certain Allied Conditions: G, J. Pres- 
ton: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 12mo, cloth 

Modes of Motion; or, Mechanical Conceptions of Physi- 
cal Phenomena: Amos Emerson Dolbear: Lee & 
Shepherd, cloth. ........ccccoceccccsesscccesvessess 

Relics of Primeval Life; Beginning of Life in the Dawn 
of Geological Time: Sir J. W. Dawson: Fleming H. 
Piedad Cok Gow; CUM so ois 0c cise ai NewS 

Scopelism: Rob. Fletcher: Judd & Detweiler, paper 

Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature: Ignatius Singer 
and Lewis H. Berens: Appleton, cloth............ 

The Calculus; for Engineers ‘and Physicists: Prof. 
Robert H. Smith: J. B. Lippincott Co., with dia- 
grams, 12mo, cloth 

The Elements of Electro-Chemistry Treated Experi- 
mentally: Dr. Robert Liipke: Tr. by M. M. Pat- 
tison Muir: J. B. Lippincott Co., octavo, cloth 

The Practice of Medicine: Horatio C. Wood and 
Reginald H. Fitz: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, $6: 
sheep, $7; half Russia... .. 0.0... csccsccsccevee- os 

The Roller Bandage and Surgical Dressing: William 

Barton Hopkins: J.B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth. 


F.S. Webster: 


Alexan- 
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75 


25 


I 50 
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Artistic, Dramatic, and Musical. 


Music Halls and Popular Songs: Reginald de Koven. ..Cos. 
Musical Mexico: Arthur Howard Noll........ Lippincott’s. 
The Marches of John Philip Sousa: Rupert Hughes. Godey’s. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Abraham Lincoln in Caricature: Rufus R. Wilson....B. B. 


oe ee Open Court. 
Brother Jonathan and His Home: Wm. E. Griffis.N. E. M. 
Byron in the Greek Revolution: F. B. Sanborn. .Scribner’s. 
Canovas, Spain’s Foremost Statesman: J. L.M.Curry.R.of R. 


Catherine de Medici: Eleanor Lewis........ Cosmopolitan. 
Chief Black Hawk: Albina Marilla Letts. Midland Monthly. 
George Frederic Handel: B. O. Flower............. Arena. 
Grant’s Life in the West: Gus. W. Emerson...... Mid. Mo. 
Pewene: TamOte DARE... «005 cccccc cs sc ccsesee: Overland. 
Se eee ee a ae mee Cassier’s. 
Life and Times of Samuel Pepys: Beatrice Sturges. . Peter. 
Relics of Emily Bronté: Clement K. Shorter... ..Bookman. 
Robert Pike: Nathan N. Whithington.......... N. E. Mag. 


Some American Humorists: M. A. de Wolfe Howe... Book. 
Sons of Recent Presidents: Foster Coates... .Chautauquan. 
The Women Who Influenced Byron: Esther Singleton.God. 


Educational Topics. 


Admission Requirements in Physics: E. H. Hall..Ed. Rev. 
Are Our School Histories Anglophobe? G. Smith...N.A.R. 
Boston School Administration: S. A. Wetmore....Ed. Rev. 
Child-Study and Psychology: Geo. M. Stratton. ...Ed. Rev. 
Defective Vision in School-Children: Frank Allport. Ed. Rev. 
Education in Rural N. E.: Wm. Cranston Lawton.N. E. Mag. 
Lines of Growth in Maturing: Richard G. Boone.. Ed. Rev. 
On Medical Teaching: Montgomery A. Crockett..Ed. Rev. 
Two New Educational Ideals: Elisha Benj. Andrews...Cos. 
Wellesley College: Virginia Sherwood...... F. L. Pop. Mo, 
When Character is Formed: M. V. O’Shea....Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


A Parish Afloat: John P. Chidwick............. Donahoe’s. 
A Twentieth Century Outlook: A. T. Mahan..... Harper's. 
Adobe Houses: Alfred V. La Motte............. Overland. 


Climate and International Athletics: Hamblen Sears.N. A. R. 
European Housekeeping: Frances Courtenay Baylor..Lipp. 
Greek Letter Societies: Eugene H. L. Randolph. N. E. Mag. 
Life in Washington, D. C.: Wm. Eleroy Curtis...... Chaut. 
Old Fashions and New: Joel Benton...... Home Magazine. 
On Being Human: Woodrow Wilson............. Atlantic. 
On the Art of Dress: Ouida................. Cosmopolitan. 
President Andrews and Brown University.....Rev. of Rev. 
Professional Baseball of 1897: Henry Chadwick. Home Mag. 
Seamen and Turfmen: Joanna R. Nicholls........ Godey’s. 
Superstitions of the Jews: Calvin Dill Wilson..... Godey’s. 
The New York Police Force: Theodore Roosevelt.Atlantic. 


Historie and National. 


A Plea for the Navy: H. A. Herbert............... Forum. 
American Annexation and Armament: Murat Halstead. For. 
Central Africa Since Livingston’s Death: W.G.Blaikie.N.E.R. 
Cuban Self-Government: Thos. Goold Alvord, Jr...Forum. 
Europe and the Exposition of 1900: Thevdore Stanton. Lipp. 
Hawaii and the World’s Changing Front: J. R. Proctor. For. 


Interstate Commerce: Joseph Nimmo, Jr.... ...... Forum. 
Liberation of Spanish-Amer. Colonies: H. D. Morey.N.A. R. 
Plato and His Republic: Paul Shorey............... Chaut. 


Progress of the Pacific States: M. G. Mulhall...... N.A.R. 
Retrospect of the Victorian Era: Walter Besant. ..Self-Cul, 
Tennessee’s Centennial: F. Hopkinson Smith...Scribner’s. 
The Annexation of Hawaii: Frank L. Coombs....Overland. 


The Beginnings of Our Navy: James Barnes...... Harper's. 
The Commune of Paris: Molly Elliot Seawall... Munsey’s. 
The Nicaragua Canal Commission..... Review of Reviews. 
The Supremacy of Russia: Thomas Davidson...... Forum. 
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U.S. Marine Hospital Service: Joanna L. Nicholls.F.L. P. M. 





Literary Criticism. 


American Art Criticism: Norman Hapgood ..... Bookman. 
Mark Twain's Place in Literature: David Masters...Chaut. 
My Favorite Novelist: Paul Bourget............. Munsey’s. 
The Historical Novel: Brander Matthews.......... Forum. 


Natural History Sketches. 


A Carolina Mountain Pond: Bradford Torrey......Atlantic. 
Art and Life: Harriet C. Towner................ Mid. Mo. 
Life and Battles of Bees: Geo. E. Walsh..... Chautauquan. 
The Giant Cactus: James W. Toumey....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Hawks of New England: Wm. E. Cram...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Milkweed: William Hamilton Gibson....... Harper's. 
The Scope of Botany: George J. Pierce...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Woods of the West: Herbert Bashford...... Overland. 
Viviparous Fishes: Carl H. Eigenmann.......... Overland. 


Political, Financial, and Legal. 


Anti-Trust Legislation: David Wilcox ... .......+. Forum. 
Caucus Reform: Ralph M. Easley.....Review of Reviews. 
The Multiple Standard for Money: Eltweed Pomeroy.Arena. 
The Right of Contract: F. B. Thurber............. N. A. R. 


Religious and Philosophic. 
Canonization of Two New Saints: G. M. Fiamingo.O. Court. 


Dogma of the Atonement: Henry Frank...... Intelligence. 
History of the People of Israel: C. H. Cornell..Open Court. 
Inductive Astrology: John Hazelrigg.......... Intelligence. 
Shankara, Teacher of India: Charles Johnston..Open Court 
Be, iris BP. FP. Dg n. oid nn vcs osivanscetaass Donahoe’s. 
The Agrapha: Bernhard Peck................- Open Court. 
Two Views of Life: Frank H.Sprague........ Intelligence. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Alchemy Redivivus: Alex. E. Outerbridge, Jr.Pop. Sci. Mo. 
An Ocean Danger and Its Remedy: Jas. H. Scott.Cassier’s. 
Discovery of the Sun-Spots: M. A. Lancaster. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Coke Making: Wm. Gilbert Irwin................ Cassier'’s. 
Electric Copper Refining: Titus Ulke............ Cassier’s. 
Electricity Aboard Ship: Jas. W. Kellogg........ Cassier’s. 


Electricity During the Last 5 Years: Franz Bendt...Chaut. 
Evolution of the Wrecker: Geo. Etheibert Walsh. Cassier’s. 
Future of American Shipbuilding: Lewis Nixon. .Cassier’s. 


Japanese Rivalry: M. L. Wakeman Curtis....... Overland. 
Mining on the Klondike: George Chapman...... Overland. 
Objects of Polar Research: Geo. Gerland.... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Power Station Load Lines: Arthur V. Abbott..... Cassier'’s. 
Racial Geography of Europe: Wm. Z. Ripley.Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Technical Education in India: John Wallace..... Cassier’s. 
The Trend of Horticulture: Geo. E. Walsh.......... Lipp. 
Sociologic Questions. 

Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells......Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Strikes and the Coal Miners: Samuel Gompers..... Forum. 
The Cry of the Poor: John Clark Ridpath........... Arena. 
The Rich and the Poor: Carroll D. Wright........Atlantic. 


Women’s Work for Public Health: Edith P. Thomson. For. 


Travel and Adventure. 

A Land of Wind and Water: S. Leverett Johnson.Donahoe's. 
Alaska and the New Gold Field: Wm. Healey Dall... For. 
Alaska by Land and Sea: Lincoln Cothran....... Overland. 
Ancient Capital of the Old Dominion: Mary L. Mayo.. Pet. 
Around London by Bicycle: Elizabeth R: Pennell..... Har. 
At the Foot of the Rockies: Abbe Carter Goodloe... .Scrib. 
Cuttyhunk: Arthur Cleveland Hall............. N. E. Mag. 
Old Dover, N. H.: Caroline Harwood Garland..N. E. Mag. 
Picturesque Hawaii: Carmen Harcourt Austin....Mid. Mo. 
San Sebastian, the Spanish Newport: Wm. H. Bishop.Scrib. 


The Caverns of Luray: Pauline C. Rust........ Donahoe’s. 
The Lotus Land of the Pacific: John H. Wagner.. Harper's. 
The Real India: Julian Hawthorne.......... Cosmopolitan. 


The Yukon Gold Fields: Robert Oglesby... .Cosmopolitan. 


















NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


When Your Pants Begin to Go...........4. * Tramp” LOWOERs 6566000080008 Oshewa (Ont.) Vindicator 





When you wear a cloudy collar and a shirt that isn’t white, 

And you cannot sleep for thinking how you'll reach to-morrow night, 
You may be a man of sorrows, and on speaking terms with Care, 

And as yet be unacquainted with the Demon of Despair. 

But I rather think that nothing heaps the trouble on your mind 

Like the knowledge that your trous@gs need a patch behind. 








I have noticed when misfortune strikes the hero of thes play, 

That his clothes are worn and tattered in a most unlikely way; 

And the gods applaud and cheer him, while he whines and loais around, 
And they never seem to notice that his pants are mostly sound; 

But, of course, he cannot help it, for our mirth would mock his care, 

If the ceiling of his trousers showed the patches of repair. 














You are none the less a hero if you elevate your chin 
When you feel the pavement wearing through the leather, sock and skin; 
You are rather more heroic than are ordinary folk 

If you scorn to fish for pity under cover of a joke; 

You will face the doubtful glances of the people that you know; 

But—of course, you're bound to face them when your pants begin to go. 













If, when flush, you took your pleasures—failed to make a god of Pell, 
Some will say that for your troubles you can only thank yourselfi— 
Some will swear you'll die a beggar, but you only laugh at that, 
While your garments hang together and you wear a decent hat; 

You may laugh at their predictions while your soles are wearing low, 
But—a man’s an awful coward when his pants begin to go. 













Though the present and the future may be anything but bright, 
It is best to tell the fellows that you’re getting on all right, 
And a man prefers to say it—it’s a manly lie to tell, 

For the folks may be persuaded that you’re doing very well: 
But it’s hard to be a hero, and it’s hard to wear a grin, 
When your most important garment is in places very thin. 














Get some sympathy and comfort from the chum who knows you best, 
That your sorrows won't run over in the presence of the rest; 

There’s a chum you can go to when you feel inclined to whine, 

He'll declare your coat is tidy, and he'll say: “Just look at mine!” 
Though you may be patched all over, he will say it doesn’t show, 
And he'll swear it can’t be noticed when your pants begin to go. 













Brother mine, and of misfortune, times are hard but do not fret, 
Keep your courage up and struggle, and we'll laugh at these things yet, 
Though there is no corn in Egypt, surely Africa has some, 

Keep your smile in working order for the better days to come! 

We will often laugh together at the hard times that we know, 

And get measured by the tailor when our pants begin to go. 









Now the lady of refinement in the lap of comfort rocked, 
Chancing on these rugged verses, will pretend that she is shocked. 
Leave her to her smelling bottle; ‘tis the wealthy who decide 

That the world should hide its patches ’neath the cruel cloak of pride; 
And I think there’s something noble, and I swear there’s nothing low, 
In the pride of Human Nature when its pants begin to go. 














A Song of Harvest.......... Frank L. Stanton,,,....... Atlanta Constitution Sing a song of harvest—of many a golden tithe: 
Sing a song of harvest—sing it, ring it sweet; Set it to the tinkle and the twinkle of the scythe; 
Set it to the music of the ripple of the wheat! 





Sweetheart, sweetheart, 







Sweetheart, sweetheart, Love’s a reaper, too; 
Reaping as we go, Love is in the music 
A kiss amid the music And the thrilling heart of you. 






And the wheat would never know. 
Sing a song of harvest like the ripple of a stream, 
Sing a song of harvest—sing it, ring it true! Till the shadows kiss the meadows and the stars above us 
Symphonies of sunlight and mysteries of dew: dream; 










Sweetheart, sweetheart, Sweetheart, sweetheart, 

Summer sighs to go; Summer sighs to go; 
A kiss amid the music A kiss amid the music 
And the wheat would never know. And the wheat would never know. 
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WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS 


Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 
large number of questions and answers are unavoidedly held 
over till next month. 


366. Will Current Literature kindly tell me who the au- , 
thor of A Superfluous Woman is ?—E. M. M., Oakland, Cal. 

[ A Superfluous Woman was brought out anon- 
ymously, and so far as we know, the author’s 
identity remains still a secret between writer and 
publisher; for Transition, a later book from the 
same pen, issued in July of this year by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, in their 
Series of Selected Novels, has only “ By the Au- 
thor of A Superfluous Woman” on thetitle page. ] 


367. Author of What My Lover Said: There appears 
in your August number a poem entitled What My Lover 
Said, and credited to Homer Greene. This poem has had 
a varied experience in newspapers, magazines, and elocu- 
tionary readers, being ascribed to many authors, Horace 
Greeley being the most favored individual. The true au- 
thor, however, is Frank H. Gassaway, a journalist of San 
Francisco, whose poems, The Pride of Battery B, Bay 
Billy and The Showman’s Story, have been recited by 
prominent elecutionists, actresses and actors throughout the 
Union and on the Continent. Asa patron of your publica- 
tion I should be glad if in some subsequent issue an acknowl- 
edgment of this fact could be made, thus “giving credit 
where credit is due.”—E. S. Purdy, San Francisco, Cal. 

[ We are always glad to “render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s,” and to correct any 
error into which we may have fallen; but in this 
case we must ask for proof to the contrary before 
altering our belief that the poem in question was 
written by Homer Greene, lawyer and man of let- 
ters, of Honesdale, Pa., and by him contributed 
to the N. Y. Evening Post, appearing originally 
in that journal’s issue of Nov. 19, 1875. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s Library of American Litera- 
ture and other standard collections so credit this 
charming poem. We invite correspondence on 
the subject. | 


368. Coon's Lullaby; Massey's Magazine: In the Au- 
gust number of your magazine, page 158, is a poem called 
Coon’s Lullaby, taken from Massey’s Magazine, and I wish 
to ascertain who the author is, or if it is the property of 
Massey’s Magazine. I cannot find out anything about such 
a publication. Can you give me information regarding the 
Massey,or whether there is any copyright on the Lullaby?— 
L. W. Ballard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

[ Massey’s Magazine was a Canadian monthly 
publication which, with the July number of this 
year, consolidated with the Canadian Magazine. 
Doubtless the information you desire would be 
furnished you on application to either of these 
periodicals. For your furtherconvenience we clip 
the following from the June Massey’s: ‘Corres- 
pondence relating to closing up matters of busi- 
ness in connection with Massey’s Magazine should 
be addressed to the Massey Press, 927 King 
Street West, Toronto, as formerly. All corres- 
pondence concerning the new publication, also 
contributions, advertisements, and so forth, should 
be addressed to The Ontario Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Traders’ Bank Building, Toronto.”’ ] 


369. Aly Reval: Will Current Literature kindly furnish 
me with the poem called My Rival? I believe it com- 
mences something like this : 

“I go to parties, balls, and such, and sit against the wall—” 
and some of the the verses conclude 
“For Iam only seventeen while se is forty-nine.” 

Should space not permit, will you tell me the name of the 

author and publisher ?—Ed. Irving, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

332. Hajji Baba Again: Having been the cause of the 
inquiry in the April number of Current Literature under the 
above heading, I was pleased to find in the September issue 
a reference to the book, although it does not answer the 
question. I had read Hajji Baba of Ispahan and wished to 
get a continuation of the story, the name of which as referred 
to in the introduction was Hajji Baba in England. I re- 
quested the gentleman from whom I had purchased the 
book to order the other. He wrote to the publishers who 
replied that they knew nothing of it, and asa last resort he 
made the inquiry referred to above. The article in the 
September issue refers to volumes published in Philadelphia, 
several years ago, which I have never seen. The copy 
I have is published by Macmillan & Co., illustrated by H. 
R. Millar, with an introduction by the Hon. George Curzon, 
M. P. It is in thisintroduction on page viii, that reference is 
made to the second volume. Reference was also made to 
it inan article on Unremembered Books of the Past, page 
114, volume 20 of Current Literature. The author of this 
article, whose name I have forgotten [Justin McCarthy], 
spoke as though the book was now in print. Having enjoyed 
Hajji Baba’s account of his life in Persia I would also like 
to secure his experiences in England.—I. E. A. Rose, N. Y. 

[ Other letters on the subject of Hajji Baba have 
been received from Mr. Fred E. Woodward, Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to the Macmillan edition 
mentioned above ( Macmillan’s Illustrated Stand- 
ard Novels, No. 5, $1.50), and from Messrs. Forbes 
& Semple, receivers of the. American Publishers’ 
Corporation, who write concerning the earlier 
American edition, to which we made reference 
last month, and of which they say: ‘The plates 
of the American edition of this work are owned 
by this company, but it is now out of print, ex- 
cepting a single office copy on hand. The same 
plates were formerly owned by John E. Potter & 
Co., Philadelphia.” Just as we go to press a 
spirited communication is received from E. M.H.., 
of Walden, Mass., who is “ astounded” at the pre- 
vious ignorance of Hajji Baba which we so humbly 
confessed last month. We can only repeat our 
contrition. We acknowledge our fault and our 
sin is ever before us. But we must protest when 
our correspondent writes thus: ‘‘ You say it was 
published in 1895, and give no hint of any earlier 
publication except in the casual reference to a 
‘cheap American edition published about ten 
years ago.’ . Do give another item and 
correct the misstatement.” If E. M. H. will read 
again the answer to Question 332 in the Septem- 
ber Current Literature, she may be willing to 
admit that our reference to its publication ina 
series of English classics and the mention of a 
“ traditional piece of counsel” specially referring 
to the book, Hajji Baba, implies something more 
than a “hint” of its publication earlier than 1895. 
But who can tell us anything about Hajji Baba in 


England ? | 











(See American Poets of To-day) 





